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PART ts, 
SECTION Iv 


feercecaatey 


1, Altontion carly directed to Bootan and ‘Tibet, British nation 
particularly intorested in the hivestigation, 

2 Linperfoct noticos of thexo countries --Mareo Polo-~Joauit 
Misuionarios-—-Muproth-—Abel Romusat-—-Baron Liumbeldt. 

3% Bootan as lite known as Tibet. 

A Coos Royhur attwked by the Bhoateate—repulged, and 
prsned, by British troops into the hills. 

fi.  Bhooleals apply to tho ‘Pibetan anthovifies for assistance, 
Pooshao Lama addresses the Governor General of India, Warren 
Tastings, Msp, on the subject, 

G Request, favorably received—-style of letter—depntation of a 
Mission to tho Lama. 


Mn, ROGLIs MISSION, 


7. Mission entiusted to Ma Bogle, a gentleman vf the Bongal 
Civil Nerviee- presents taken, 
& Ma Uogle, aecompianied by Dr. Uamilton, travels (hough 
“ous Beyhar, ‘Cassisudon in Bootan, aud Pluvi, to Chanmanning it 
» Pibot—confidenco with whieh he ingpived the Leeshou Lang 
% ‘losulid of thiy Mission, 
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10, Charactor and offices of tho Toashoo Tama at, thal time—~ 
guardian of the Dalai Lama—expectationy of Government disnp- 
pointed by the death of the Lama. 

11. Noticos of the wade of Tibet by Mr Bogle --pancity of 
geographical information—sagacily of Major Ronnoll—error in 
Captain ‘Turner's Map. 

12, Lettor from the Regent of ‘eeshoo Toomboo in 1781, 
announcing the death of the Lama to the Governor Genoral, 

18, Intelligence of tho re-appearance of the ‘lecshoo Lama. 


CAPTAIN TURNER s MISSION, 


14. Second Mission undor Captain "Turnor of the Bengal Infins 
try—accompanied by Mr. Saundors, os mordical ationdant, &e-+ 
Lioutonant Samuel Davis, of Bengal Mngincers, ax Draftsman and 
Surveyor—Mission travels through Moorshedabul, Rungpoor, md 
Coos Beyhar, thenco through Bootan to ‘l'eeshou Loombeo, by Mr. 
Bogle’s route. 

15, Detained threo months at ‘Cassisudon,—-ouly two goutlemen 
permitted to proceod—Mr. Davis returns lo Bongal, 

16, Route by which Mx. Bogle aud Captain Parner travelled 
genorally considered tho best into Boolan-—mistako-- joulousy tha 
cause of their boing conducted by it—altempts to compol Captain 
Pomberton’s mission to ontor Boatan by it defoxted. 

17, Objects of Captain ‘Tuwmnor’s mission—incidental naticos 
of them in his work-~Teosho Lamo’s apprehension of tho Chinexe, 

18, Establishment of commorcial intorcourse said to have been 
effected—sanguine views—no ‘Tronty executed. 

19, Arrival of Poorungoor, a Fugqeer from ‘Teesheo Loomben 
description of tho thon state of the trade in ‘Vibut—merchanta 
protected. 

20, Examination of tho views onterlained—unatablo Guvorns 
ment in Tibet. 

21. Goorkha invasion of ‘Tibot instigated by the Shur Lana 
—plunder of ‘Teeshoo Loomboo, 

22, Demand of redress by tho Mmperor of China -hin Huvay 

Nnsulted by the Goorkhas advance of Chinese Anny gaint Nepal 
—Goorkhis apply a Rela Gorman for vdiglanes Dalai 
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Tama writes deprocating its being afforded, and states the real 
designs of tho Chinese Army, 

23, British Governmont offers its mediation—failure of Captain 
Kirkpatrick's atlempt to cstablish commercial intercourse with 
Tibet through , Nepaul—submission of the Gvorkhas to tho 

Jhinese. 

24. Chinese retire to Teoshoo Toomboo—ostablish chain of 
posts along the whole gouthem frontier of ‘Tibet—rotain porma~ 
nent Mililary oceupation of the country. 

25. ‘Tho accuracy of Captain Luner’s assertion that Sikldim 
was also garrisoned by Chinose troops, and the attempted occupa~ 
tion of Bootan suecossfully resisted, questionable, 

26. Consaquence of Chinese poliey-——Boolan and ‘Tibet equally 
qosed against tho British, 

27, Interference of Booian in the afairs of Bijnee—rosisted 
hy the British Government—subsequont impolitic concession, 

28, Visit of Kishin Kaunt Bose to Bootan in 1816—mistako 
in Tamiltow’s Gazetteer regarding it 

29, Nature of inquiries mado by him-—~no recollection of his 
visit in Boolun 

30. Renowal ofintercourro botwoen tho British and Booton 
Govermmonty, on the axstinption of the soverciguly of Agsum by 
the farmer, 

51. Political atate of Assam with reference Lo surrounding Tribes 
—their cneroachments—sumo spirit of aggression manifostod against 
the Bvitish possessions hy the Nepalese 

32, Tnvestigation into the nature and extent of tho territorial 
cessious made to the surrovnding tribes by the Rajahs of Assam, 
and Lo Bootin in particnla— causes thit led to them, 

83. Feelings by which the purtios wero mutually fufluenced, 

“84. Buolan more than ay other gluta had benefited by thesa 
concogsions~-proliminary enquiries necessary to a cleat comprelion- 
sion of the subject. 
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SECTION 2nn. 
OF THE BOOTAN DOOARS TN ASSAM. 


1. Boundaries and extent of the Dooars—-cightoon in ninnher 
seven in Assam—oleven in Bengal—area—aquare miles, 

2. Dooars covered with denso foresis—partial cullivation-- 
intersected by numerous streams flowing into the Burhampootor. 

3. Varieties of surfaco—deadly nature of climato of the Dooars. 

4, Kacharee tribes by whom they are inhabited—peculiar 
language—predatovy habits. 

5. Officers in chargo of tho Doonrs—subjoct to Bhootoah 
authorities in the hills—Soobahs and Pilos derive all their adyan- 
tages from the Dooars—feelings with which they regard thedr 
inhabitants. 

6. System of incursion which prevailed agninst the Assam 
Territory from the Dooars—protection given fo the aggressors hy 
the Soobahs in the hills—-at its height when the British authority 
was established in Assam. 

7% ‘Tribute which the Bootan Government. paid to that of 
Assam. 

8, Appointment of Suzawals-—docoption practised by Vom 
increasing balanco against the Bhoolonha —-their conduat, 

9. Names of the seven Doonrs in Assam, 

10, Naturo of tenures by which they aro helddifferonees in 
tenures not accounted for. 

11, Koorcaparreh Dooar held by the ‘Towang Rajah, a tributary 
of Lassa—place of residenco—amount of revenue obtainable from 
the Dooars, 

12, Char Dooar and Now Dooar- -held by British Goverment 
——pay Black Mail to Bhooteah and Daphla tribos—arrangenonts 
recently mado regarding it. 

13, Fruitful causes of misunderstanding —arrangements to which 
they led. 

14, Aggrossions of the Doompa Rajah--ubduetion of British 
subjocts—murdor of guard—no redress—loliors addressed to tho 
\ Deb Rajah, ‘ 7 


* 
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IB. Jellor from Mr. Scott to Government —no notice takon by 
the Deb of the applications to him—occupation of the Dooar by a 
purty of Sebundies—roseus of the prisoners. 

{G. Letter from the Deb Rajah to Govornmont,—~reference Lo 
{ho Governor Genoral’s Agent. 

17, Agent shows greal increase of Revenue obtained from tho 
Dooar—thinks if inoxpediont to surrender the Doour until satisthe- 
tion has been obtained—reeommends other arrangements, 

18. Messengers from Deh reach Gowhably—restoration of Dooar 
dominded—refused vntil the conditions have been fulfilled, 

19, Propositions by Mr, Robertson, the Governor Generals 
Agent. 

20, Suggestions approved by the Government—bul the Bootan 
Government does nothing for twelve months. 

21, Captain Jenkins reports the examination of witnesses ay to 
the death of Doompah Rajah and his accomplico—Bhooteahs con- 
soutto pay a fine --Dooar restored to them. 

22, Spirit of the Boolan Government shown in these transae+ 
tions-—-fruitlogs negotiations. 

23. Ageresstons from Kulling and Bijnee Dooars, 

24. Atack from Bijuco upon tho British ‘Territory, and seizure 
of our subjoets—representations of the local authorities—refisnl of 
Doolin officers to pay tribute. 

26. "Lotror excited amongst the villagers by those incursions — 
flight of tho inhabitants of the bordova. 

26,7 Detachment of Assam Light Infantry enters tho Bijnoo 
Dooar—-altacka stockade releases captives—eaptures Bhootenh 
arma—and Doobal Rajah. 

2% Doobah Rajah confesses his participation in the aggressions 
on the British ‘Vervitory connivance of the ongso Tilo. 

28, Doobah Rajah released —his Tomadar detained, 

“29 Organized bands of robbors kept hy the Bootan frontier 
officors—roportud to tho Deb Rajah—doubtlal whether the letters 
ovyor reached him. 

30. Onhealthiness of Dooars ~1loss in the detachment of Assam 

Light Infantry-- death of Zalim Sing—-Assam Sebundy Corps raised, 

31. Bijnee ‘Corritory. -Porgunnahs of Koontaghaut and Vowra- 

_glinul—tonure by whieh they are hold -northern portion of Bijneo 


, 
e e 
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tribute paid to Booton—probable necessity of intorforonce in the 
affairs of Bijnee and Sidlee. 

82, Aggression from Kulling Doour on British Torrdlory—— 
participation of Ghumbheer Wuzcer—demand for robbera, 

33. Propavations for resistauco made by Ghumbheer Wazeur, 

84, Advance of Captain Malthio into Kulling Dooar, 

85. Investigation made on the apot—fuilure’ of conviction 
agreement entered into by the Wuzcor. 

36. Ghumbheor Wuzeer possessed no authorily to mako such 
an agreement—how to be viewed. 

87, Captain Matthio’s continued exortions—approhonsion and 
surrender of many moro robbers, 

88. Dacoity committed in British Territory from Bausku Dooar 
~—siluation of Dooar, = « 

89. Officers by whom tho Dooar is governad. . 

40, Understanding between the difforont OMeors of tho Bovtan 
Dooars—-protection afforded by thom to offunders against tho British 
Government—Boora Talookdar of Banska Dooar particularly con- 
spicuous—Captain Bogle proceods into tho Doour with a detachment 
of Assam Sebundics. 

Al, Arrival at Ifaxaragong — apprehension of a notorious 
offonder—accomplices secreted at Dewangiri—lotlers auldrossed Lo 
Dewangiri Rajah—proclamation issued—passes closed, 

42, Uncasiness at Dowangiri—dopuimion from Rajah—-refusal 
of Officers to retire from Doonr until roparation lad been made nnd 
offenders surrendered. 

483, Bootan Governmont ignorant of thede procecdings~-ovil 
consequonces equally great—inerease of strongth of Assim Sebundy 
Corps. 

44, Anxioty of British Government to avoid collision in con= 
templation to withdraw from the Dooar—intolligenco reerived that 
a rupture had taken place. , 

45, Dewangiri Rajah descends from the hills with an armed force, 

46. Captain Bogle declinos granting him an interview—ninetean 
robbers surrondered—visit of tho Rajah to Captain Boglo—ap- 
pearance and number of his followers—interview productive of no 
advantago—refusal of Captain Bogle to retire until remuining 
culpxits had heon surrendergd, 
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47, Embarrassmont of Dowangiri Rajal—agrees to do overy 
thing but surrender (he Boora ‘Palookdar—rotires apparently to the 
hills. u 

43, Stockades himgolf at the foot of (he hills. 

49, Ordoved by Captain Bogle to retire—Dolachment advances 
against him, 4 

60, Assam Detaelunont finds the first position ovacuated—tho 
Bhooteah force dewwn up in front of tho second Stockade. 

S14, Critical position of the Assam Dotachmonts—chargo and 
disperse the Bhootcahs—pursued into the defiles of the hills— 
acvero loss inflicted upon thom. 

52. Narrow esenpo of Dowangiri Rajah—abandons tonts, robos, 
andl standards, ‘ 

63, Doseription of Bhootenh Stockade, 

* $4, Voluntary surrender of Boora Talookdar—lotler addressed 
to the Deb Rajah by Captain Boglo. 

55. Serious nature of this collision—roflections upon it, 

6G. Surrendor of oflenders-—attention of Bootan, Government 
oxcited — arrival of Zoonkats at Gowhatty in Assam. 

57, Arrival of a second doputution—roprosenta tho extreme dis 
tress to which Bootan ix vedueed by the atlachnont of the Dooar 
> Zeonkals convey lofter rom the ‘Tongso Pile and father of tho 
Dhurma Rajah. 

68 Modorato {ono of those leltors—proof that the Tongsa Pilo 
had shaved in tho plunder of tho British ‘Territory and assisted in 
orgunizing hands of vobbers—~molives for again surrendoring the 
Doowr- proposals mado to the Zeonkats 

60 Zeonkafs admit thet they have no power to onter dito agree 
ments + (hey vetun to the fither af the Dhurma Rajah ab Dewan~ 
giri—and como back again to Gowhatty with Hank forms improased 
with his deal—agreomont made, 

60. This doctmont nover subsequontly ralified by the goal 
of the Deb—necessary {0 give il validity in tho estimation of the 
BRoolan Govornmont—Zoonkaly moro messeugers—nob worthy to 
communicato with tho Governor Genoral’s Agent—~Tougso Pilo 
Officer of corresponding vank—-conduel Lo be observed in any futuro 
negotiations, 


as 


- ‘ 

61. Banska Doonr restored to Bhootoahs—sombdofinite arrange. 
ments absolutely necessary {o preserve tranquillity of the frontier, 

62. Dangoy of existing state of relations pointed ont by Mr, TC. 
Robertson in 1883. 

63, Txpedioncy of adopting that portion of hia recommonda- 
tions relating to the deputation of an Envoy 10 Booton~-advantages 
of the measure, 

64, This unsottled state of affairs not confined to tho Assam 
Dooars—those on the Bengal frontier oqnally injured by thoiv res. 
toration to Bootan—frequent allompt of tho inhabitants to shake 
off the yoke—desertion of largo tracls of land. 





SECTION 38nrp. 


OF THE BOOTAN DOOARS ON TILE BENGAL 
FRONTIER, 


1, Names and number of the Doonrs, 

2. How bounded, : 

8. Very little known of tho early history of the Doonrs— 
originally belonged to Bongal-~-bounded on the Weat by tho ovata 
River—confused boundaries on (ho South. 

4. Surender of Phullacolta in 1784 {fo tho Bhooloalia--of 
Churabundor in 1779, and of Jilposh in 1787—dogeription by Dry 
Buchanan of the stato of this frontier in 1809, 

5. Connection of British Government wilh Coos Beyhar-- pros 
tection against tho Bhootcahs—veferences made Lo Government by 
Coos Beyhar and Deb Rajah—instructions of Mr, J), Seott—not 
attended to by Coos Beyhar Rajah--fnsign Brodio appointed ia 
1884 to settle disputed boundaries on the frontion, 

6, Successfully accomplished—boundary detormined from tho 
Suncoss to the Gudhadur Rivor—ordors for tho oxlublishmont of 
permanent boundary marks—not carried into offect—-Hnsign Brodio 
reports favourably of the conduct of the Bhooteah OMleers—bauds 
of robbers supposed to be instigated by tho Katma. 
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7. Discovery of a curious custom called Gaongearee, 

8. Account of the Bootan officers who havo charge of the 
Dooms. 

9  Soobahs of Dallimkote, Lukopoor, and Buxa Dooar—inferioy 
oftcors in tho plains west of the Cudhadur. 

10, Kast of tho Gudhadur river--Soobah of Bara Dooar— 
disivicis under his authority. 

11. Soobah of Reopho Dooar—district of Ramana under him. 

12, Soobah of Cheermg Doonr—extensivo jurisdiction—best 
pass into Bootan through it—authorily extends o all tho country 
between the Suncoss and Monas Rivor—voads diverging from 
Cutchabary, 

18 Sidlgp and Bijneo Rajahs under the Cheernng Soobah— 
boundaries of Sidleo—-trihute paid to Boolan—Cheermng Soobah, 
the local agont of the Wandipoor Zoompoon, who exercises supremo 
eonlroul over the whole Dooar—fanily of Sidleo—cruelties of tho 
Bhooteahs—difloronee in those parts of tho '‘orritory, which Louched 
upon the British and Bootan frontiers—altack upon tho fort of 
Sidleo hy the followers of Diwhna rain—complaints lo Government 
—mousures Lulen in consequence, 

14, Hilly districts of Nummatleo—Nichooma and Tlateokura-— 
produce much cotton—this part of tho country still very imporfectly 
known--access to it prohibited by the Bootan officors—tho elimato 
most destructive, 

15. Dangor of collision in those Dooars betwoon tho British 
and Bootan authoritics—inhabitanis of tho Dooars driven into 
yebollion by the opprossion of the Bhootoah officers—-potition to 
be taken undor British prolection—represont their situation as most 
doplorablo—vepresontation ofthe Dullincoto Soobah against Thur 
Govind Katma—followed by a lotlor avowerlly from tho Deh Rajah 
supposed to bo a forgery, 

16. Accounta of TIur Gevind—-lreatmont: by the Zoonkahs— 
driven into robellion—seizes some 'Talooks- -engagos tho services 
of moreonarics—-resisted avery atLomptof the Bootan Governmont to 


a 


_ Boize him—offers Lo pay a tribute of filly thousand (50,000) rupees 


for pratoction from the British CGovornmont-—-not complied with— 

mado torms subyequenUy, with the Boolan Govornment—districts 
a ‘ 

. 3 ’ 4 
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held by him—amount of tribute paid to tho Bootan Cloyernment - 
improbability of the present cogsntion of hostilitios lasting, ¥ 





PART 2nv. : 
SECTION Isz. 
CAPTAIN PEMBERTON'S MISSION. 


i, Precarious stato of relations hotiween the British and Bootan 
Govesnmenis—conduet of the fronticr Officers, 

2. Causes which rendered a Mission necessary-—its particular 
objects. 

8 Preliminary information sought for—inadequacy of thesourcen 
fiom which alone it was procuable, 

4. Intention of deputing an Envoy announced to tho Deb and 
Dhuima Rajah of Bootan—attempts wo evade it—ueknowlodgmont 
of certain presonts sont by the Governor Qoneral of India to tho 
Dhuma Rajah—application regaiding Hur Govind, 

5, Those replios of tho Deb and Dhwma worthy of particular 
yemark—proofs subsequontly procured of their containing gross 
misrepresontations—tho presouis which tho Dhurma way nado to 
acknowledge never reached him bul wero appropriated by the Deby 

6. Zeonkafs who conveyed these otters return front the Prosi« 
dency with replicas announcing tho intention of doputing am Knvoy 
after tha rainy season—cauaes for adhoring to this resolntion, 

7. Nomination of Captain Pomborion ax Muvoy—-other officora 
appointed—escort from the Assan Sebundy corps, 

8 Route selected by the Muvoy for ontering Bootaw reasons 
for doing so—disadvantages of that travelled hy Mr, Boglo and 
Captain Tuner—exemplified in their reports. 

9, Diagonal direction of the line chosen for the late Mission— 
consequences of any compulsory deviation from it cither North or 
South within the hills, 

10. Mission procceds diroct from Caleutia to Gowhatty in Assam 
~—dotention at the Intter placo—final doparture fiom Cowhutty— 

a ° 


CR 


crosses the Burhampooter—state of Kamroop during tho Burmese 
oreupation of Assam—desertion of inhabitants. 

T, Contrast between its past aud present condition, now highly 
cullivated and woll inhabited—ftourishing appearance continues up 
to tho Boota’ — Ger—from whenee a very striking change for tho 
worse is apparent> 

12 Delay at Dumduma—march to Dewangiri in tho hills— 
delay thore—atlompls mado to induce the Envoy to return to tho 
plains, and march through them to the Buxa Dooar pass—suecess« 
fully combated—vrebellion in Bootan commonces during the deten« 
tion of tho Mission al. Dewangiri. 

18, Roule originally selected by the Boolan officers for the 
advance of tho Mission changed—roasons assigned by thom for 
doing go. 

eid, Rumonrs circulated regarding tho real objects of the Mission, 
and tho true causes which led to the chango of roule—congequoneos 
to which it must lead and ready assent given by the Envoy, 

1. Effeets of this change, exactly what had boon anticipated. 

16, Routo by which it way inlonded to relum— defeated by the 
jealousy of tho Bootun Government. 

17, Distance travelled from Dowangiri lo Poonakha—timo 
occupied inaccomplishing i—rato of travelling. 

18 Crnsos of delay. 

1% Ronto towards Bengal from Poonakha by the Buxsa Dooar 
hotter inhabited than any othor part of Bootau—to(al distance 
from Poonakha to the Buvhampooter river—arrival of tho Mission 
at Cowalparalr in Assan --logs of bul one man-—persons of which 
the followers of the Mission wore composed—country Lravorsed— 
rigged and lofty—climate severe. 

20.  Roviow of routo—grentor portion of it never bofore traversed 
hy Europeans or Natives from Gangetic India—Miasion closely 
watehed—intercourso prohibited betweon the people of thd eomlry 
and followors of tho Mission --consequoncos of disobeying the order 
to some Bhouteuls, 

21. Degullory arrangemont of information in ils original foum 
for dotails veferonce made to diary of proceedings of tho Mission, 

"22. Justructions provided for eventually proceeding lo Lasso 
« refusal by tho Bootan Government over to forward a lelter—Kuvoy 
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proposes in the first inatance 10 confine his observations to the coun 
try of Bootan—important from our oxisting political rolations with it, 
and the imperfect knowledge of the country proviously possessed, 
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SECTION nn, 
GENERAL ACCOUNT OF BOOTAN. 


1. Names of Bootan—boundarics —limits and area, 

2. Lofly and rugged character of tho seonory-— stupendous size 
of the mountain masses—clovation of the paths--limitud viows 
obtainable, * 

8. Principal clusters of snowy peaks—in what parallele—general 
direction of principal ridges—oplical illusion. 

4, Geological basins or valleys—tho most remarkable of (hein —~ 
their elevation above the sea—effect upon tho climate and vogetation, 

5. Valleys of Parvo and Daka—observations by Captain ‘Tuner 
and Mr. Saunders upon them. 

6. Tho valleys all surrounded by lofiy mountnins—snow limita 
—effocts of the sun in January and Jebruary, 

7 Valley of Poonakha--contrasis in seenery-— fruits of Bongal 
—heavy masses of Gassa Mountains, 


RIVERS, 


8. Rivers of Bootan numerous and rapid—naturo of thoir boda 
—tivers flow from the southern borders of Tibet—semo fow sail lo 
have their origin from lakes within tho boundary of that kingdom— 
particularly affirmed of Lhe Matecsam river. : 

9. The largest rivers aro the Manas, tha Patehao, Machog, 
the Tchinchoo, the Toreosha, tho Manchee and Durla—distrteta 
through which thoy flow. 

10. Tho Monas river, called algo tho Gomarrea, tho most 
considerable-—reccivos all between it and Tongyo—unfordabla-— 
crossed by iron chain susporsion bridge—auture of tho siruetare, 


1. Direction of the valley of the Monas—one of the prineipal 
routes from Bool to Lassa vung through it-—highly inelined nature 
of the hed—houldors of gnoiss—precigo situation of sources unknown 
—supposad to bo within the ‘Tibetan frontior—afluonls—length of 
course—inclination of bed—great consequout yolocity of eurront— 
navigable only fer a very short distance within the hills, 

12, Machoo rivor—origin—courso-—known in the plaing as tho 
Suncoss—fally into the Burhampooter above Rangamulty—crossed 
in tho hills by wooden bridges at Poonakha and Wandipoor— 
valloy of Poonakha through which it flows—dovastated by the rebel. 
foreos—river alter passing Wandipoor rushes through a narrow 
dofilo in tho hills—bost route through it to Bengal—importance of 
tho command of Wandipoor Castlo—purily of the waters of the 
Patchoo Machoo—nfordable—navigable by small boats to the foot 
of tho hills only. 

18, Vehinchoo river—flows past Tassisudon—through a lime- 
stono cowrtry—uphoaved appoarance of strata—natire of bed— 
valley of ‘Tehinchoo host inhabited part of Bootan—bridges by 
which tho river is evossed—T'chinchoo known in the plains as the 
Guahadur viver-—falls into the Burhampooter below Rangamutly, 

14. Of tho romaining rivors liltlo known—gonoral course from 
Norih to Sowh-—flow through Paro Pilo’s juvisdiction—inapplica 
blo for purposes of navigation. 

16. Minor streams all affluonts to thoso already deseribedl— 
xomotines mark boundaries of districts, 

16, Allusion to the Tsanpo rivor of 'Tibet—information obtained 
in Bootan regarding it--Major Remmell’s opinions—confirmed by 
tho investigation of Buitish.aflicers attached to the amy in Assam 
questioned by Monsiow' Slaproth—T'sanpo asserted by him to 
be tho Trawatleo of Ava, 

«17. Momoir of Captain Wileox—arguments used by him-—nover 
wupwered by Monsiour Klaproth, 

18 Inhabitants of Bootan and Lassa all agreo in representing 
tho ‘T'suupo of ‘Libel as tho Burkampooter of Assam—deseribo its 
courdo—cxpress astonishment that the Envoy should not have 
Known it—thetv statements confirmed by a manugeript Map from 
Mx. 13, Todgson, the Resident of Nopaul—ovidenco evtablishos the 
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correctnéss of Major Rennell’a opinion of the identity of tho 'Tsanpo 
and Burhampootor rivora. 


ROADS, 


19. Most celebrated roads, those which fullow tha defilos of the 
rivers—road o Dowangiri by the Deowa Nuddoo—to Fouge hy the 
Mateesam river—to Poonakha vid Cheerung by the PatchoosMachoo 
river, the best route into Bootan from tha plaina—tha moat direct 
route that by Buxa Dooar to ‘Lassisndon—oxlremoly diMent— 
inaccegsible to laden animals—not the routo by which tho caravans 
travel to Rungpoor. 

20, Routo by which the caravans do travel ascertained-—fir 
more accossiblo than that by Buxa Dovar--orronoous opinions 
regarding the latiorroute-—causes thatlod to thom—allempls mady to 
compel Captain Pomberion’s Mission to onlor Bootan by this roulo, 

21. Lofty elevations crossed on tho different routes from Bou 
galand Assam into Bootan—snow on the Toomala mountain-~ 
appearances obsorved in tho month of May, 

22, Character of tho mountains further eastward-—Jongar anil 
Tsaleng—Tomplo above Bulplace—mowntuins soon from it -reute 
from Kalling Dooar to Tasggong. 

23, Modifications of tomporaturo produced by the general 
direction of the principal ridges, 

24, Samo causes arising from physieal conformation of country 
which led to tho adoption of certain lines of roulo from Longal to 
Bootan, have induced tho Bhootoahs to pursuo their routes into 
Tibet through the valloys of the difforont rivors—five principal 
lines of communication—one from Tassgong up tho Monas river 
—a second from ‘Tassangseo by tho dofile of the Koulloong-~-w third 
from Jugur by the Samkachoo—» fourth from Poonakha up tho 
valley of the Machoo—and the filth by tho dofiles of the Painomehay, 


GEOLOGY. 


25. Bold and generally rugged charactor of the seonery of 
Bootan—mountains principally composed of primitive and seconds 
ary formations—senso in which these terms aro employed. 


Ca) 


26, A gonoral sketch ouly intended at present—more “dotailod 
staloment Lo be given herealtor-— comparison to bo made with speci- 
mons collected by Dr, MeClelland in Kumaon as deseribed im the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society and in his work on Kumaon, 

27, Ascent from tho bed of the Deowa Nuddeo to Dewangiri— 
boulders, gravite or gneiss masses-~hornblendo slato—brown and 
ochre colowed sandslones-—vortical section exhibiting conglomeralos 
—inforioy heights from three to sight hundred foot — contrasts 

‘es between thon and the ranges in thoir rear. 

28. Appearances at Dewangiri—granito and gneiss on western 
side in the Doowa Nuddee—clay-slute in nearly horizontal strala— 
apparonily resling zaconformadbly on hornblende slate—nscent thence 
fo Saseo-—homblonds slato—at Sasee traces of limestone—to 
Bulphave hornblende with clay-slate—Temple at Bulphaco—taleose 
stalo—garnets—~tilaniforons iron ore—decomposition of rock, 

29, Roongdoong—gneiss and mica glide to ‘Taysangsce—- 
Doonglala range—gneiss—central axis-—superincumbent rocks—~ 
mica and faleoso slate. 

80. ‘Tamashoo —-tracos of limestone succeeded by miva slate and 
gmoisain ascent fo Pemoe-—Roodoola Pass—gnoiss—Roomdung- 
{emg aud Jacesah—ticn and taleoso slate, 

D1. At'Tehiudipjee limoxtony formations oxtensivo—best doserip- 
tion of limestone guid to bd obtained horo—extonds to Santoognou 
and Phaon—gneiss again appears a short distance from Poonakha 
—valloy filled with bouldors of granite and gneiss, 

82. From Poonakha to ‘Tassisudan, Woollakha, Chupeha, and 

* Mwichoin to Buxa Dooar, limestone-—well cultivated fields—foot 
of Buxa hill brown saudstonce—rapidly disiitegrating, 

33. ‘This gonoral doseviption of the physieal structure of Bootan 
probably sufticiont to give a elearer iden of it than was previously 
ontortained—~preceed to a cousideration of the Govertunent of the 
eountry-—formed of the models of those of ‘Tibet. md China 
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SECTION 38xv. 
SUB-SECTION 1. 
GOVERNMENT OF BOOTAN, 


J. Secular head of the Govornmont, tho Del Aajab sprituul 
supremacy vested in the Dhurma Rajah, a stppoaed incarnation of 
the Deity—both totally distinct from porsons holding eorrespunding 
ranks in Tibet, 

2. Dob Rajah—from what class chosen—ollles, hold for three 
years—rule frequently violated—oftice now held by the Daka Pile 
—robellion which seated him on the throno--his age appenniuce 
—and manners—dificultios of his situation. 

8, Dhurma Rajah supposed Lo be Boodh himavl?—on his deat} 
office remains vacant for a twelve month—religiona observances how 
regulated during that time-—Re-appearance of the Diam how 
indicated—measures subsoquently adopted to teal his identity - 
convoyed 10 Poonakha—inatallod-—presont Dhurma’s age - Monroe 
Tian countenanee—appearanco—-tress—Captain ‘Tumors aceowul 
of the Teoshoo Lama—Dhwma of Bootan more prudent -supposod 
mistake of Captain ‘Turnon, 

4, Two councils, of whom composed --thuiv offleos intriguing 
propensities of iho Priostly Conneil- light ino whieh they ave 
rogardad, 

5. Secular Council under the Deb offigers of whem it ix 
composed, 

8 Lam Zimpé—his offico—by whom nominated —situation now 
held by the late Jongar Soohuh—tho Deb’s brother. 

7 Donnay Zimpé-—holds second seat in council—awt voxpected 
a tool in the hands of tho Lam Zimpé. 

8. Teepoo or Tassi Zimps, ontitled to a seat in the countil 
when prosont with the Court—did not seo this officor—wall spoken 
of—general wish that ho should suceoed to tho Debship, 

9. Poona Zimpé—Wardon of Poonakha—-treachory of his eon- 
duet—regarded with groat contompt by his party. 

10, Deb Zimpé, old and faithful follower of tho present Deb-— 
appparanco and character, A 
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¥. Kallen Zimpé, nominated by the Dhurma Rajah, ‘ 

12 Paroand ‘Tongso Pilos, entitled fo a seat in the council 
ex-ofticio, when at the capital-—-when at their own. castles, always 
consullod on every affair of importance. 

1B. Dake Pilo---rank very inferior to that of tho two other Pitos 
no seat in tht: council——inferior in this respoct even to the Wan- 

“dipoor Zoompoun 

Vd. Officers considered oligthle to the rank and offices of Deb. 

‘ 15, Jurisdiction of Paro Pilo—Soahubs wider his authority. 

16, Description of Soobahs or Zoompoons—-Doompas. 

17, Tongs Pilo—Soobahs under his authority—Doompas and 
Chang Doompns. 

18 = Daka Pilo—nominal control over the Wandipoor Zoompoon 
—rank of Cheorung Soobuh-—~a Chang Doompa. 

* 19 Tuferior offieors—-Zeonkals and Gurpas—ollicos eagerly 
sought alter, 

20. Oppression of the Zeeukats upon tho inhabitants of the 
Dooars-~purticnlar instances montioned, 

21. Authority of Pilos aad Zoompoons in their soveral juvisdic- 
tions absolute--appeals rave-—flaes-~duties of the council. 

28, Government, if fairly administered, sufliciont, to produco 
more fivoureble rosulis ~ no fixed salaries paid --iueoutives lo poet 
lation-—uicorlainty of tonure of ofllee — cultivator the victim, 

28, All proporty eachonted to Government on the death of tho 
head of a family, . 

24, Mvily of such a aystem—-all desire of accumulation destroyed. 

* 26. Consequeneos seen in deserted houses and villagos—not 
eaued hy cnigration--- country able (o support a much larger popu- 
Jation. : 

Q0, Singular fact of Low aged persona being seon in Bootan— 
sppposed cane, 

27, Attempts mado to explain the cause of Polyandry prevailing 
in Tibet and Bootan—unaatisfaclory causes assigned by Captain 
‘Tumer-—incompatiblo with the character of tho Bootoahs, 

28, Candidates for oflice compolled to renounce marriago— con- 
duct of the Longso Pilo- cournequences, 


20, Classes of persons lo whom tho restriction is limited, 
; . : 
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80, Polyandey prevails more extonsively in (ho northern and 
contra! portions of Bootan than the southeri—comparativo etfoots 
upon the population. 

81. Consequences of this custom —gonoral depravity of morals 
—worse even than that of the ‘ihetans in the meee conbury us 


described by Marco Polo, 





SUB-SECTION ann, 
THE PRIESTIIOOD, 


1 The priesthood—thoir political and spiritual influonee 
authors of much evil. 

2 A privileged class—numbors—cmploymonts, 

8. Object of ambition to be admitted Lo this rank haw obtains 
ed—how subsequently employed. 

4, Principal Lamas subordinate to the Dima Rajah Lin 
Tip—Lam Sujee—tho Taloo Gumpa Lama Cam Kheng. 

5, Sanctity of priests quostionable -presont Jeelings of the reat 
of tho population regarding them --conduet shown te the Dhiina 

6, Reproaches of the lato Ditwma—his vomarks on the inereay 
ing demorality of the country--wil neglect of (he priest cane 
sequences, 

7  Pricsts how supported—missiow made to contribute to (heh 
comforts and luxuries. 
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SUB-SLCTION 3nn, i 
REVENUKS, 


1, Revenues insignifieant—barren nature of the eountry—wintt 
of energy in the peoplo—tlittle more than sulllees for food and 
clothing—channels intg which the revennes flow. 

® . 
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2. Contributions fiom the Dooars—estimated —antount—ne 
revatds kapt al the eapitl other saurces of reveute--nature of 
that conhibuted by dhe hill population—-how expended, 

3. ‘Total amount of revenue from every seureo estimated at 
about two lakhs of ynpecs-—small proportion available for any pub- 
lie oxigency—eavery thing valuable dovived from the Dooars—can- 
tious jealousy of the Bhootoah oflivers, 

4. Mrection of houses made of investing properly-—how seared 
in tho possession. 

5. Government seareely able to presorve itself from dissolution 
—real power in the ‘Tongso and Paro Pilus—how attempted to be 
counteracted—coalition with the Dhurma and priests, 

6. Circulating medium—prejudicu against mints how removed 
—Deba Rupee coined by tho Pilos and Soubahs ~—tuetuating stantl- 

savd of metul—Naraines Rupeo circulates in tho Dooars-—duily 
becoming more searee---cuses, 





SUB-SECTION dvs, 
MILITARY RESOURCKHS, 


1. Commensurate with pancily of population and wealth— 
estimated numerical strength of forco by Kishun Kant Boso-~ 
roinarks upon it—difflenlty of provisioning even the followers of the 
Mission- produce of comtry very trifling, 

2 Arms ak equipment of Bhoovteahs--—wretched matehlocks 
and blunderhussos force opposed Lo the detachment under Captain 
Bogle, exertions made lo equip it, 

3. No standing military forea-—guards in the enstles Increased 

‘on state o¢casions—how fed and armed--anodo of attack deseribed 
by Captain Turner--want of courago displayed—held in contempt 
by our lroops in Assam, 

4. Quality of their gimpowder—ancedote regarding it—inferior 
to tho worst description manufactured in the plains, 

6. Uur Covind Katma—successful resistance made by him— 
couses of his succoss, 
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6. Jealousy betweon the Tongso and Paro Pilos-—awant of eon 
bination—general ignores of theiv own country displayed by the 


Bhooteahs, 





SECTION deur. 
PRODUCTIVE INDUSTRY. 


SUB-SECTION Isr. 
AGRICULTURE. 


1, Produco limited~—causes—-form of government -poverly of, 
soil—scanty population—eare in formacing the fields~ cultivation 
regulated by the form and character of Uho mountains — fir and pine 
at what elevations found. 

2 Zones of clovation most extensively cullivated —physieu 
structure influences selection of sites xoil how formed ~ subyoot to 
marked-modifications ~upon what depondent 

8. Barley—luck wheat und hemp al Sasvo~ Valley of Jacorah, 
—wheat—altitudes al which it is cultivated in the Western Limila 
mountains—Longloong, sugar canc-—castor oil plant ~ bostul vines 
——Roongdoong—orauge {recs 

4, Torraco cultivation very gonoral —rotuining walle—spots most 
generally inhabited—manuring—votation of cropa—wheal—Llarloy 
and rice—weoping willows—primroses. 

5, Toa and plough similar {o thoxo used in Bengal—systom of 
husbandry derived from tho plains, 

6. Aqueducts—ingenuity displayed in making thom, 
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SUB-SECTION 2yv, 
FAVE STOCK, 


1 "The Mithun or Mehreo-~cvolour -height the red ad spot- 
{ed eae —where most numerous —butter manufactured extensively 
—how transported. 

2 "Tho Yak, or chowry-tailed cattle—-seon hetweon ‘Tongso and 
Tacosah—live amongst thesnows—vory wild—deseription of one seon 
at Roongdong—bow employed—herds to whom belonging, 

3 Shawl goats of ‘Libet rarely seen in Bootan—iiffeulty of 
{rusporting them to the plains—precaution taken to preserve the 
breod from oxportation—vaioty most highly prized. 

4, Sheep of Bootan larger than those of Bengal—inferior to 
those of Opper India—blankets manufaettued from their wool— 
few flocks sean—sheep and goats omployed in the conveyance of 
goods-~sall the principal articleh—how carried— weight conveyed by 
the ‘Tibotan khoep- joumoys accomplished. 

5. Ponoys of Bootan—-form —greal strongth-—mistake of Cap- 
tain ‘Turner bit wwed—riding—-seldom beyond a walk; when 
prossed how accomplished—xupport given to the horseman- form 
of saddle posntiny-—conduet of Ponoy in hills and phins—coloms 
yavious—muares employed for burthens—the most celebrated stad 
horses kept principally for state and traffic—not as Cavalry, 

6 Mules highly prizod--fine ones scen—from what place 
obtuined—-veser Grom Kumpa very fine. 

7 Vig greatly valuad in Bootan—whera abtnined —aneclota 
regarding them—a striking ilustation of Booteah charactor, 

8 Dogs nol muancrous - the largo ‘Tibetan variety kept for 
show principally--common Pariahs--aneedoto of one whieh attach- 
‘ed ityelf to the Mission. 

9 Domeatic birds-—fowls and pigeons-——fowls not numerous 
or large~-peculiarity in tho erow of the cock. 

10, Pigeons most numerous and destruetive-—inimense quan- 
tities of grain consumed by thom—husbandmen anxious to destroy 
them——causes that prevent it -conduel of tho privsis—requested us 
to shoot (he pigcous—caton by the Zoonkult. 


( a ) 
WILD ANIMALS AND BIRDS. 


11. Variety of species induced by variation of climale and clova- 
tion—great paucity of wild animals in Bootan- fow door -pomo 
monkoys—ourious variety seen by Dr. Griffith at tho Matoesam 
rivor. ’ 

12, Musk deor where found—a fow skina produced, 

18. Bears heard of at Poonakha ouly—abound in the hill dis 
ivicts further west. . 

14, Birds of Bootan—varicties found at different places in tho 
course of the joumey. 

15, Reference to a Synoptical ‘Cable in the Appendix — value 
and importance of the accurate dotormination of heights a completo 


series oblained on the present occasion, 





SUB-SECTION 8nrn. 
MANUIFACTURIS, 


1 Manufacturing industry ata very low obb--coarse dexeription 
of blankets—cotton eloths—butlor or ghea ~wooden howls duos 
—spears—wrow heads—coppor utonsils-- papar, usglil variety 
leathor. 

2. Pottery—~procoss of manufacture -made in two plover 
indifforonce of the Bhootenhs to suggested iprovement, 





SUB-SECTION dru. 
COMMERCH, 


1. Tyade confined to Tibot, Bongal and Assam-~articles 
exported from Bootan into Tibet—imporis to Bengal-— articles 
contributed by tho hill districts of Bootan—account furnished hy 
My. N. Smith, the Collector of Rungpoor, of tho present alate of 
the trada between that placo aud Bootan, . 


a 
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2. Tabulated list of exports and imports, with thoir relative 
value. ; 

3. Trado hotween Bongal and Tibet formorly enrried on through 
Bootan—lottor of Mr, Bogle on this snbject-—causys of its inter 
yuption, 

4, Suspiciota policy of the Chinese ovinced oven in their 
intercourse with Bootan. 

6. Communication belweon the Kumpa Tibotans and Assam— 
routes by which thoy uavol—torm Kumpn how applied. 

7. Soveral alages marked in the gonoral map of diferent routes 
—parties of Kumpas met in tho hills proeceding via Dowangiri to 

* Assam—placo at which they wore loft—thoir salt convoyed by very 

beautiful asses—estimated number of Kumpas—precautions takon 
by Bootcah officers to insuro their retwn, 
"8, Tazoo in Assam—the placo of resort and pilgrimago of tho 
Kumpa Booleahs—causo of ostimation in which it is held by 
thom——Ilazoo snpposod to be the Azoo of the Mogul ITistorians of 
tho expedition of Meer Joomla. 

“. Ustublishmont of dancing girls—-goods principally brought 
down by the Kumpas--articlos taken off in oxchange—timo of 
return to the hills—dvead of tho mins; 

10, Principal lino of communication from ‘Tibet lo Bongal 
Unough tho Paro Pilo’s jurisdiction—formorly, routes much moro 
numerous—doubtful whether the morchants who now coma to 
Rungpoor aro people of Boolan or 'Tibet—jealousy of the Paro 
Pilo—conquosts by tho Nepulese effectunlly closed all intercourse 


* between Bongal and ‘Libot through their territoies—Chineso 


authorities equally adyerso—Mr. Yruil’s aceount of the trade from 
Kumaon. 

1b Mistake as to the route gonorally travelled by tho caravans 
from Boolan to Rungpoor—oxtrome diffleully of the Buxa Doonr 
route, 

12 Great antiquity of tho fnitoreomse between ‘Tibet and 
Bongal—montion of ik by Professor Ifceron in his historical 
rosourchoa. 

13, Description of tho trade by Ralph Piteh in 1683 in Huk- 
luytt’s collection of voyages—-curions aweonl of the morehants, 

D 
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14, Identity of the articles then brought for sale with those still 
conveyed to the plains by the Booteahs. 

15, Trade supposed not to amount at presont to more than fifty 
thousand rapecs per annum, although ib was formerly (wo lnkhy for 
Assam alone—little prospect of improvement as long as Chineso 
influence is paramount in Tibot. 





SECTION 511. 


CIVIL AND SOCIAL STATI. 


1. Character of a people dopondent upon thoir inslitutions — 
Booteahs low in the sealo of civilizution—degraded morals 
Polyandry—monastic institutions—goncral charactor of Mongolian 
race—exceplions noticed, 


POPULATION. 


2. Population divided into cight principal clasdes—names of 
classes—term Gylong how applicd. 

8 Pure and mixed Mongolian races—Assumosa slaves, tho 
Helots of the country, how provided with hushands and wives: 
injurious affects of tho systom. 

4, Numerous applications for roloaso mado to Mnvey--whon 
carried off in tho majority of instances—nttemptod dostrnetion of 
one person demanded by the Tnvoy. 

5, Extent of population in Bootan—attompted ostinato of 
numbers in the hills and pluins—avowodly imporfoct from want of 
adequate data—population of tho Dooars—of tho mountains— 
romarks upon it, . 


LANGUAGE, 
6, Language spoken in Bootan snid to be a dialect of the 


Tibotan—how modified—on the southern bordors, adoption of 
Assamese antl Bongalleo words—four groat lingual divisions-—-parts 
. if 
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of the country where spoken—people undersiand cach other with 
difficulty—ovil likely to ingreaso from want of mutual intercourse— 
vocabulary of words collected—proposo lo submit it for comparison 
to My. Csoma do Koros, 


RELIGIOUS OBSERVANCES, 


7. Most remarkable cireumstanco tho noiso with which thoy 
aro porformed—instruments used—images in tho temples—stated 
periods of woyship—its strangely compounded charactor, 


DRESS, 


8 Dross of tho priests—loose yobe—matorials of which it is 
niade—caps—habils of all classos disgustingly filthy, 


BUILDINGS, 


9, Ingonnity displayed by the Booteahs in tho construction of 
thoir hougos—deseription of one—some of stone—othova of mud 
walls—latlor how buili—oxtromo hardness—offect of rifle balls 
upon them, 

10. Inclosod fum-stoads at Roongdomg and other placos—not 
common. 


TOOD.: 


11, Food of what principally composed—mode of preparing 
it—drinking hours—excessive libations—quarroly rare, 
12, Misorable diot of the groat body of the people. 


AMUSEMUNTS, 


18, Archory—dogroe of skill exhibited not great—form and 
8iz0 of largot—fine powerful archers seen at Dowangiri—doseription 
of arrow used-—-form of the head—poison when used. 

Wd. Quoits—skill displayed at the game—peculiar moda of 
holding tho atone-—-Boolealiy very fynd*of tho gamo, 


, 
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’ CIARACTER, 


15, Disposition of the Bootoahs naturally good—hut apathetic 
‘und indolent—generally honest—had qualities how exhibited—olfvet, 
of their government and religion—character of the highest oflleers 
of the country—the worst—moro unfavorable opinion formed of 
them than of any class of corresponding rank seon in othor Indo- 

* Chinese nations. 

16. Reasons for entering so much into detail—country searecly 

at all known—procarious state of relations with it 





SECTION 6rn. 
POLITICAL RELATIONS. 
SUB-SECTION 1sr. 
RELATIONS WITIL CHINA AND TIBI, 


1, First in importanco—volations of Bootan wilh China-—-wnnuul 
intercourse with Lasaa—very doubttal whothor avy tikes place 
directly with China. 

2. Tradition rogarding tho formor occupation of the palaces 
by Tibetan officors—cango of withdrawal—conditions impoxor. 

8, Style of buildings confirms the curront beliof—reforence to a 
Chinese author—name given to tho Bay of Bongal by tho ancient 
Tibetans, 

4, Uneertain when tho Tibotans withdrew from Bootan—light 
in which the Chinese are now regarded by the Bootcaha , 

5. Names by which China and Lassa aro known in Doolin 
remark upon Captain Turner—tho term Kumpa how applied 
knowledge of Bootealis almost entirely confinad to this portion 
of Tibet—Bootcahs only familiar with the lino of routo leading to 
Teeshoo Loomboo. 

6 Months in which intercourse takes placo—Bouotoulis dread 
the sovority of Tibotan Witter. 


”- f 
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7% Regular communication with Lassa when ocewring—imporial 
mandate from China—form in which conveyed—roply how sent— 
amount and nature of tribute, 

8 Return presont fron Lassa—threo Lamas from Bootan reside 
constantly ab Lassa—this city how rogarded—Dhuma Raja and 
Dalai Lama—xssumod relationship —interchango of presonta. 

9, Chinese authorities at Lassa—cxereiso no direct controul in 
Bootan affairs—ono inslanco only in which it is said to have taken 
placo—circumslances related. : 

10, Last rebollion the most protracted—no application to or re~ 
forenco from 'Vibel— causes that may lead to it—all parties in Bootun 
anxious (o avoid any reference to Chinoso authorilics at Lassa. 





SUB-SECTION 4np. 


RELATIONS WILL NEPAUL. 


11, Relations of Boolan with Nepaul appear to havo arisen in 
1788—on the invasion of Sikkim by tho Nepauloso—nssistanco 
given by the Booteahs to the Sikkimitos—Goorkhas rolire, 

12, Bootorh troops return to Bootan—enusos—longth of tine 
thoy wore ongaged—Rajah of Silkim flies to ‘Libot. 

18, Goorkhas suecossful—alarm in Bootan and at Lassa— 
assistance supplicaed from tho [Emperor of China—Deb and Dhur~ 
ma Rajahs offer to cede Nopaul the lunds of Bykantpoor in Bengal 
given to thom by Ma. Tnstings—saved tho concession by the timoly 
dofeat of the Nepauleso by tho forces of China. 

14, Jvom that period to 1813 Bootan uumolestod by the Ne- 
pauleso—-causes of forheurance—-dread of the Chincso— handful of 
Goorkhas could overrun Boutan in a season. 

15. Polivy of tho Marquis of Mastings—intorposition of Sikkim 
botweon Nopaul and Bootan—consequences—additional secwrify to 
Bootan, 

16, Petition addvessod by tho Rajah of Nepaul to tho Em- 
poror of Chinn in £815--ailvoentes the fuvasion of Bengal by the 
Chinese through Beotan--argumonts used Lo enlorce it 
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17. Cautious policy of China—sinco then scarcely any intor- 
course has taken place betweon Bootan and Nopaul—namos by 
which the people and country of Nepaul aro known in Boolan. 

18, Information recoived by the Envoy in Bootan regarding 
parties of Nepaulese—routes by which thoy iravolled -- role 
through Sikkim to Nopaul now closed againsl the Bool onhs -~eotu 
tries which must now be traversed by a Nopaulose forca to invade 
Bootan—Sikkim regarded as a tributary by Lassa—title by which 
the Rajah is known there. 

19. Invasion of Bootan by Nipaul—would bring down upon 
the latter the vengeance of China—might lead to a pormanent 
occupation of the Castles of Bootan by Chineso and ‘Tibetan Lroops 
—effeet upon the British Government, 





SUB-SECTION 8rp. 
RELATIONS WITIT SIKKIM, 


20. Relations with Sikkim entirely confined to a uifling coms 
mereial intercourse. 

21, Goneral ignorance of tho Boolouhs of tho geography of 
their own country—obstaclos to removal and inlorconrdo--procan= 
tion taken to prevent thom, 

22, Relations with Kumpa purely commorcinl, 

283, Relations with tho British Government alvondy shown—n 
few remarks rendered necessary, 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS, 


1, Recapitulation—nature of connoxion belwoon British and 
Bootan Governments—Booteahs could scarcely oxist without tho 
Dooars—scanty products of the hille—anxioty 10 conciliato the 
Booteahs apparent in our early intorcourso with them—continued 
to mark tho policy of the Government on the occupation of Assan, 

2, Engagomonts ontored into with to Bootoahs hy Mr, Scott 
confirmed thoso which had been oxtorted from tho weakness of tho 
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Asgum Princes by the Bootan Goyornment—consequences of tho 
forbearance. 

3. Mission deputed 40 Bootan—ils objects-—how treated in ils 
progross through the country —respeetfully—impolenee of the 
Government of Bootan—clfocts of the frequent rebellions—conflict- 
ing intoresis—protracted discussions with the Ministers—propara~ 
tion of a Treaty—approvod—unratified. 

4, Nogotiation with such a Governmont hopeloss-—dictates of a 
rigid policy—the immediate permanent resumption of all tho Dooars 
in Bongal and Bootan—motives for pursuing a legs soverg course, 

5, Value and importanco of the Dooars to the Booteahs shown 
—almost overy articlo, of luxury or convenionce, obtained {rom them. 
—somo decisive meaguros nevertheless necossary—offonces por- 
petrated chiofly in tho ‘Vongso Pilo’s jurisdiction—his advieo pre- 
vontod the ratification of the ‘Treaty —dositablo that tho punishment 
should fall most heavily upon him—advantages of temporarily 
attaching the Assam Dooars, and sparing those of Bengal. 

G. Apprehensions that would probably be excited—probublo 
course of conduct that would bo pursued by tho Booteahe, 

7 Treaty might be made, or communication with Lassa insistod 
upon, 

8 Bootan Govornmont would probably request the good offees 
of tho Tibotan authorities, as it did in 1782; opportunity thus 
afforded of opening communication with Lassa—interosi of the 
Booteahs to effvet it, 

9, Roasons which vender it expedient to ascortain the foreign 
yolations of "Tibet; beliof that Russian Agents have found their 
way thore—deseription of foreigners resident at Lassa by merchants 
of that cily—not Missionaries—Rusgian intrigue probably now 
agitaling Nopaul. 

. 10, Mmissaiies dispatched from Katmandoo to Tibet to arrest 
the progroas of the late Mission—determined opposition of tho 
Bovtan Governnmont to any communication being oponed, 

Ji. Lf not considered dosirable to open communication with 
Tibet, another course of prococding suggested. 

12. Vain to oxpoct any arrangement with the Booteahs without 
first atlaching the Dooars, 
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18, Booteuhs aware that their Jute proceedings render such a 
measure probablo—attention drawn to the lato Mission, 

14, Consequences of permanently severing tho Dooars from 
Boolan. 

15, Ilills might porhaps be invaded without serious conse 
quences from the Chinese, but their jealous appréhensions would 
be much increased. 

16, Suspicion of hostile invasion would render Boolin a ronly 
tool of Nepaul—consequences. 

17. Expediency of having an oflicor regident at the Court of tha 
Deb—effecis of the arrival of tho Mission—Llrealmont by buth 
parties—the measure would bo popular with tho people—-advane 
tageous to British intorests—how rocoived by tho Deh. 

18 Might be acceded to on certain conditions “probable ellvet 
of the measure—tribute might be advantageously romittod—quit 
rent, 

19, How such a measure would be regarded by the Chinese 
their conduct on the establishmont of tho Nepaul Residency, pro. 
posed measur less likely to excito their jealousy aud apprehension 
—quolation on this subject from the Chinaso Nopository- request 
of the Chineso not complied with —no ill consequonces, 

20, Conclusion of Report—nacknowledgmont of cordial aguiste 
ance to Dr. Griffith and Masign Blak in the performmnen of tho 
duties of tho Mission—to Captain Jouhins and tho Ofiews wider 
him—and Mr, N. Smith, tho Collector of Rungpoos, for their obliy~ 
ing and ready communications, 

21, Mention of several Documenta in tho Appendix and Maps 
which accompany tho Report. 


(True Abstinel,) 


R, BOILMAU PEMBERTON, - 
Linvoy to Bootan, 
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PART Ist. 
SECTION Is, 


1. Tho countries of Bootan and Tibet have from a very carly 
period excited the curiosity of the geographical enquirer, tho mor- 
chant, and tho scholar, and fow of the nations of Europe have pos- 
sessed so deep an interest in the invostigation, as that of Great 
Britain, whose magnificent Empire in the East touchos upon both 
these Kingdoms in many parts of its northern frontier, 


2 Tibet honmed in on overy side by rugged and barely accos« 
siblo mountains, long oluded the spirit of enquiry, and to a com 
paratively recent period was only known through the imporfeet no- 
tices of Mareo Polo in tho twelfth contury, and tho dosullory 
accounts of tho Jesuit Missionaries by whom it was visited in the 
sovontoonth. ‘Lhe vesoarchos of Klaproth and Abel Romusat into 
the historical literature of China, have since added to tho informa~ 
tion proviously obtained materials, which though in many respects 
defoctive, have still contributed to increase tho amount of know 
ledgo; and tho comprehensive and genoralizing mind of Tmboldt 
has beon dovotod with its usual success to tlio delineation of those 
groat physical foatures, and natural phenomona of Northen Asia 
which, mil the publication of his « iragmons Asiatiques,” wore 
oithor wholly unknown, or had been orroncously lrucod. 


8. Bootan, though sitnated amongst the mountains which form 
the Southorn slope of the great Mimalayan chain, and immediately 
ovorlovking tho plains of Bengal, was as little known as the more lofly 
and inaccessible region beyond it, aud would probably have conti- 
nyed ao, bad not her rulers in ignorance of the real characior of 
those by whom the conquest of Bengal was effeeted, been guilty of 
aggressions upon (hose bordering States, whose integrity, motives of 
policy and hinnanity aliko induced the British Indian Govornmont 
tu prosarva, 


4, The county of Coos Boyhar, which became a dopendoucy of 
the Britizh Goyemment whon ity sowrvignty was ostablished in 
Q 
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Bengal, ad beon overrun and devastated by the Lroops of Bootan 
in the year 1772, to a degree which induced tho Rajah of (hat 
country to apply to the Indian Govornment for protection ; ib waa 
grantoll, and a foree consisting of fo companios of Sepoys, with 
two picces of canon under Captain Jones, proceeded lo the town 
of Coos Beybar, then in possession of the Booteahy, which they 
stormed, and pursuing the Booteals into the hills, completed their 
dismay, by enrying the fortress of Dellam Cotta by assault al tho 
close of the same year. 


5. The Bootcahs, as casily intimidated us they lind boon hefore 
insolent, immediately entreated tho assistance of tho Tibetan ate 
thoritios, and as the Teeshoo Juama was at that time tho Regent 
of ‘Tibet, and Guardian of the Grand Tama of Lassa thon in his 
minority, the application was addressed to him rather than to the 
authorities of the more celebrated capitul—-a letter was in conse~ 
quence sent by the Teeshoo Lama to Warren Lastings, Maquire, the 
then Governor General of India, requosling a cessation of hostili- 
ties against Bootan, and the restoration of tho lauds of which sho 
had been deprived.” 


6, Tho request was fivorably received, and after some nogotia« 
tion, a treaty of peaco was entored into and rafifled on the 25th of 
April 1774, betwoen the Brilish and Boot Govormnoents, a copy 
of which will be found in the Appendix to this Report. Tho 
energetic though simple style of the letter addressed to the Governor 
Genoral by the Teeshoo Luma, contrasting as it did in a vory ro- 
markable dogree with the usnal hyporbolo of orioulal correxpon~ 
dence, was calculated not, only Lo effect itg immediate object, hut to 
create a desixe of becoming moro intimaloly acquainted with ita 
author, and to theso considerations of a strictly personal nature 
were superadded others of paramount importance, as it was ime 
possible not to foveses the probability of rendering a communication 
80 unexpectadly opened source of mutual advantage, andl a means 
of establishing an extended conmmercial intercourse, 


** Lopter of Mr, Pauling to Goveyament, duted oy hav, Bh Mure 771 
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MR, BOGLI'S MISSION, 1774. 


7 With these friondly viows Mr. George Bogle, a gentleman of 
distinguished ability and romarkallo equanimity of fomper, was 
deputed on the 6th of May 177-4 to the Court of the ‘Leeshoo 
Lama.* A judlicions selection of presonts consisting of philoxophi- 
cal instruments, the manufactured cloths of Britain and India, 
cutlery, havdwaro and firo arma, was sent as specimens of the 
articlos our productive industry was capablo of furnishing, and to 
theso wore added somo moro yaluablo tokens of tho Governor 
Goneral’s osteem for the Lama, mn strings of pearl, coral, brocades, 
and shawls. 


8 Mr. Bogle, accompanied by Mr ITamilton, a medical 
gentloman of ropute, left Caleutts in the month of May, and ta- 
velling through Coos Boyhar, Tassisudon (where he was detained 
sometime waiting for pasaports,) and Lho frontier post called Phari, 
which separates Bootan from ‘Tibet, reached Chanmaming or 
Deshivipgay on tho 12th of October 1774. At this place and 
Teeshoo Loomboo, ho continued to rosidd until the month of April 
in the following year, whon ho retuned to Bengal. No stronger 
proof could havo beon afforded of tho judgment ovinead in the 
solaction of Mr. Bogle for this important duty, than tho confidence 
with which ho appears 1o have inspired tho then spiritual as woll 
as temporal head of the oxtonsive empire to which he had beon 
deleguiod. ‘The 'Jcoshoo Lama, entrusted to My, Bogle, a short 
time after his visil, a considerable swum of monoy to bo expended in 
tho orection of a temple on tho banks of the Hoogly River, 
immadiately opposilo to Caleutla, for which purposo a grant of 
land had been made to the Tama by a sunud of the Indian 
Government. | 


9 Of the information obtained by Mr, Boglo during his journey 
toy and residence in Tibet, the records of Govornment bear no 


* Turner's Embaasy, Introduction, p, xtv, 
+ Turner's Nmlnay, Intioduetion, page sty, Rennell's Memoir, pnge 801, 
{ Tumur's Euibnssy, page 132, 5 
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traces beyond a ainglo letter from that gontleman, wrilton from 
Deshiripgay, the residence of the Tecshoo Lama, in Decembor 
1774, and addressed to the Governor of Bengal. In this lottor ho 
represents the Lama’s reception of him as most gracious and con- 
descending, and speaks of his readinogs to cslablish an unrostrictod 
commercial intorcourse. between his subjects and those of Bengal 
He was then however about to relun to his Capital of ‘Peoshvo 
Loomboo, and postponed ontecring into any dofinile arrangements 
until his arrival there, when he intended consulting with the ro« 
sident merchants. IIo, however, wrote to the authorities of Lassa 
on the subject, and from fhe very high estimation with which lo 
appems to havo boon regardod, there was every prospect of a sucecsie 
ful result to the negotiation. 


10. Peculiar circumstances conspired at that timo to givo a 
more than usual weight to tho opinions and reprosontutions of tho 
Teeshoo Lama; he had discovered and installed tho existing Dulai 
Lama in his sacred office at Putala—he was a known favourite with 
the Emperor Kienlung of China, from whom ho had received dis 
tinguished marks of kindnoss; and his influence had beon greatly 
strengthened by his nomination to tho office of Gosub Rimborhay 
or President of tho Council of Five Mombors, to whom during the 
minority of tho Dalai Lama, tho Governmont of the cowtry was 
entrusted, though there appoars to havo boen even then two Chinese 
officers resident at Lassa, who wero relieved evory three years, 
and who oxercised a poworful control over tho dolibovations of this 
strictly national assombly. ‘The expectations which had boon formed 
were however doomed to disappointment, and tho death of Mr. 
Bogle and his friend tho Lama, who fell a victim to the ravages of 
small-pox during a visit to Pokin in 1779, not only provouterd the 
realization of the hopes that had boon formed, but doprived the 
Government of tho advantages to bo derived from the information 
its agent must have obtained,.* 


11, A few notices upon the trado of Tibet is all that hus 
been preserved in the records of Government of this Mission, and 
had not the lights of more recent research beon shed upon tho 


* Asintio Annual Rogister for 1801, 
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darkness of thoso little known regions, wo should at this "tnoment 
have becn unable to determino with any dogreo of confidence 
the positions of the towns which were visited, or to follow tho tra- 
vellors in theix long and laborious joumoy through a country which 
had boen but rarely explored by the eyo of European intelligence. 
Evon under ilieso disadvaniages, the sngacily of Major Rennell* 
enabled him to assign a latitude to Tassisudon the Capital of Bootan, 
which is nearer the truth by 28 miles than the position subse- 
quently given to it hy Captain Turner, whose map is in this respect 
erroneous to that extont, 


12. In the year 1781, the melancholy circumstances attending 
the death of their respected spiritual head the ‘eeshoo Lama, were 
communicated to Warron Tlastings, Lsquire, the Governor General 
of India, in a Lotter from the Regont of ‘Tooshoo Loomboo, 
and one from Soopoon Choomboo, tho favourite cup-bearor and 
ministor of the deceased Lama. ‘These letters appear to have been 
addyvossed to the Governor General undor a conviction that he 
would sympathize in the sorrow which they so foclingly express 
when mentioning the doath of their master, * ‘The meaguro of his 
existence,” guys tho Rogent, “ was filled up, and the lip of the eup 
of lifo wag overflowed; and ho retired from this perishable world 
to tho everlasting mansions, on tho first day of tho month of Rujjub, 
in tho year of the Ilijoroo 1104. ‘V'o us it was, as if tho heavens 
had boon precipitated on our hoads, as if the splendid and glorious 
orb of day had been converted into utter darkness, The nuultitude 
lifted up, on all sides, the voica of sorrow and lamontation; but 
what availed il? for fortune, treacherous and deceitful, had deter 
mined against us, and wo all bont down on tho kneo of fimoral 
allliction, and performed tho holy absequies such as wero due. 
And wo now gupplicato with an united voico, tho roturn of the 
hour of transmigration ; that thobodios may bo speedily exchanged, 
and our departed Lama again bo restored to our sight, ‘This is our 
only object, our solo employmont—may the Almighty God, who 
listoneth to tho supplications of his sorvants, accept our prayers,” 


: * Tennell's Memoir, page 801. 
t &th July A, D, 1780, 
} Turner's Embassy, Appendix, p. 450, 
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13, Shortly aflor tho arrival of these communications, intolli- 
gonce was received in Bongal, that tho incamation #0 ardently 
hoped for had taken place, and tho Governor Goneral thinking the 
opportunity a propitious ono for ronowing tho intercourse, a svcand 
Mission was deputed, to convey his congratulations on an ovent 90 
calculated to restore happiness Lo tho subjects of the Lama. 


CAPTAIN TURNIMS MISSION, 1788, 


14, The conduct of this expedition was entrusted to Captain 
Turner of the Bengal Military Services, who received his instruc 
tions on the 9th of January 1783, and accompanied by Lioul, Samuel 

Davis of tho Bongal Ingincers, as Draftsman and Surveyor, and 
Mr. Robert Saundors in the capacity of Surgeon, ho lef, Caleutia 
early in the year, and travorsing tho plains of Bongal via Moorshe- 
dabad, Rungpoor, and Coos Beyhar, arrived at Chichacotta, the 
frontier post of Bootan in tho plaing, on the 1th of May; from 
whence, pursuing apparently the samo route that had buen follow 
ed by Mx, Bogle nine years before by the Buxa Dooay, tho Missi 
reached Tassisudon, the summer residence of tho Dob and Dharma 
Rajahs of Bootan, on tho Isat of Jie: hore thoy wero detained 
until 8th of September pending » roforouce’ to the authoritias at 
Teeshoo Loomboo, without whose porimigsion they were nol adlowed 
to continue their journey. 


15. It might have been supposed that, after tho friendly natura 
of the intercourse previously established with tho Teoshoo Tama, 
and other influontial officors of ‘Tibet and Bootan, tho desire lo 
Yenew it on so momontous an oceasion would have been mot with 
corresponding readinoss; but, some apprehensive jealousy invest 
have mingled in the councils of the ‘Tibetan authorities, for it was 
not until after a delay of three months, that pormission was obtuined 
for the advance of tho Mission to ‘lcoshoo Loomboos and oven 
then it was coupled wilh an offonsivo condition which deprived tho 
Mission of Mr, Davis’ sorvices ; the porsons deputed hy the Lama 
having objected to more than two olflcors prococding beyond the 
Bootan Terrilory, that gentleman returned from Taxsixndon 
and Captain Tarnor accompeniod only by Mr. Saunders, left ib on 


o 
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Sth of September, on route to ‘Teeshoo Toomboo, the capital of the 
Teeshoo Lama, at that time regarded as the principal spiritual and 
secular authority over the oxtensive regions of ‘Tibet, during the 
minority of the Dalai Lama, 


1G. Tho roate by which the Mission travelled, was the one 
pursued hy My, Boglo ; and if appears to bo gonerally regarded as 
the principal entrance into Buotan and Tibet from the plains of 
Bongal; though from ils extreme ruggedness and difficulty, it can 
hardly be viewed in this light by travellers, who havo had the oppor- 
tunity of comparing it wilh fhe accounts given of other far more 
accessible ones on the eas) and west. Tho oxtreme jealousy of 
the Bootan Government prompts it, to restrict intercourse with 
foroign states as much as possible, and to reduco tho lines of 
communication in an equal degree: fo this feeling is principally 
allributable the fact, of both My, Bogle’s and Captain Turners 
Missions having entered, and passed through Bootan into ‘Tibet, 
by the samo route; and it will be subsequently seen, that attempts 
wore made to compel the last Mission that has visited Bootan, to 
pursue this rather than other routes, which were Imown fo present 
greater facilitios of accoss, 


17, ‘The avowed object of Captain Turmers Tmbassy was 
to convey the expression of tho Govornor Cenoral’s pleasure at 
tho incarnation of tho Teashoo Lama; but other motives, arising 
out of the political and goographical relations of Bootan with tho 
Indian Government, appear to havo rendered the renewal of 
communication with those countries necessary. No records aro 
found in the archives of Covernmoul to thvow light upon the 
specifie objects of the Mission, and it is ouly from an incidantal 
romavk of Captain Tuner that they may bo surmined. At Pago 
79 ho remarks, when apeaking of somo Zeenkals or messengers, 
for whose uegleet oforders he was endeaveuring to pacily the Deb— 
« Taving urged every thing that occurred to me in extenuation of 
thair crime, apparently without much effect, I was obliged at last 
to own that the Zecukafs lad yielded to the advice of Mr. Goodlad 
and mysoll, and not acted of their own accord. I observed that 
Thad taken gpon myself thus much tosamswer for, boing charged 
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with particular despatches from the Governor Gonaral, and 
entrusted with » confidential communication upon the business of 
their Mission, which rospected tho ancient boundary between 
the Company’s Provinces and Bootan.” In tho official Report 
which was submitted to tho Governor General on his ret by 
Captain Turner, he saya, that he had found in the Regont «the 
best disposition for encouraging and assisting, by tho aulhoily 
ho possesses, the proposed plans of commercial Intoreourse; but 
being neither so ablo, nor so decided in his character as the former 
Lama, he is cautious of avowedly and publicly sanctioning a 
measure, which might possibly raise up some invelorale enemive 
against him in the Chinese administration.* 


18 The really important objoct of estublishing an oxtondod 
commorcial intercomse was, according to Caplain ‘Cums repre 
sentation, fully obtained; as fur at lea! as tho asnont of the Regent 
of Teeshoo Loomboo, was capable of granting it; hut subse. 
quent events would appoar to authorize the supposition, that a far 
too sanguine viow, of tho wishes and intentions of tho ‘Libetm 
officers, was faken; and thoir sincerity was not avon tested hy a 
proposal, to confirm in writing the promiss thoy had so hwishly 
made. To those who have had mneh exporience in Tudo-Chinesy 
diplomacy, the neglect of this precaution will appear unaecortable ; 
and the whole schemo wag, in consequence, loft entirely dypendent 
for its continued success, on the porsonal charactor of thu indivi+ 
dual, with whom tho negotiation had beon entered into—it wanted 
the official confirmation which could alono givo a charactor of 
permanoncy to the transaction, and rendor it binding on a 
successor, 


19 In Februmy 1786, a person named Poorungeor, to whose 
intelligence aud fidelity Captalu ‘Tamer hid previously avewell hi 
obligations, arrived in Caleutta; and from tho statomenty mado by 
him, in reply to some questions which wore pul to him, by order of 
Mr. Macpherson, the then Governor Gonoral, ib appeared, that 
many morchants had already found theiy way trom Bongul to 


* Tung's Umbavay, page 967 
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Teeshoo Toomboo. ‘The markets of the latter place wero repre~ 
sontod a4 boing well supplied wilh English and Indian manufac- 
tures, and that thoy had ineroased in generat estimation may be 
inferred from tho faet, that the gold dust and silver with which they 
were purehased, had fatlon in exchangeable value from two to nino 
por cont, in favor of the goods :—the adventurers who had invested 
their proporly in this now branch of commerce, were said to 
havo oxpericnced perfect security and protection in ils prosecution, 
and tho most flalicring expectations appear to haye been formed, 
of iis ullimate oxtension to regions, fur beyond tho limits it had 


then attained, : 


20, It may bo reasonably doubted, whother under so unstable 
and insecure a form of Govornment, as thal which has ruled the 
destinies of "Tibet for the last Len centuries, these visions were 
likely to bo realized; but conjecturo was soon changed into certainty 
by one of thoso revolutions, to which all Asia has been subject from 
the earliest periads of authontic history, and in no portion of that 
vast division of tha globo more remarkably so, than amidst tho 
stupendous mountains and lofty valloya of ‘Tibot. 


21, Tho Goorkhag, having succeeded in subduing the ni 
merous polly stalos which, under various donominations, occupiod 
different portions of the Southorn faco of the Timala range, com- 
prised betwoon the Sutledge and ‘Teosta Rivors, woro stimulated 
by tho representations of a refigé Lama from Lassa, called tho 
Sumhur Lama, to invade tho countries on the North, IIe appow's 
fo havo particularly oxeitod their cupidily, by an exaggerated 
account of the wealth contained in the Palaco of the ‘Toeshoo 
Jaama, and in 1791 (hoy dispatched a foreo consisting, it is said, of 
18,000 mon, which offecied the conquest and phindor of this cele 


brated Monastory.* 


22. Inielligoneo of this aggression having been communi. 
éated to tho Emperor of China, an oflleer was deputod with lettors 
to the Cowrt of Nopaul, domanding satisfaction for tho injuries 


* Kikpatuck'a Nipanl, App. No. 2 p. 317. 
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inflicted —an indemnification of fifty-two (52) evores of Rupees fur 
the properly plundered, and tho aurrender of tho Sumlivy Sam 
and a Wuxocr of Lassa, who had boon curied away captive by the 
Goorkha army, on its retwn from the invasion of Tibet. ‘the 
Chinese Ambassador was treated with great indignity. hin mequisi- 
tions were met with scorn: and rotuming to China,” he rolated the 
unsuccessful result of his Mission to the Mmporor, An arwy 
amounting, it is said, to sovonly thousnmd men, advanced against 
Nepaul in two divisions ; and_aftoy repeatedly defeating the Goor 
kha forces, arrived within twenty milos of Khatmandoo.* In 
this emergency, an application for assistance was mado to tho 
Governor Goneral of India, Lord Cornwallis, by tho Coorkha 
Rajah; but the Dalai Lama, no less solicitous that it should not be 
afforded, wrote at tho samo time, strongly depreenting: any aid being 
given; and apparently conscious that tho Nopanlese would misre~ 
present the state of affairs, ho carefully explained the rval motives 
that had induced tho Chinese authorities to invado Nopaul, and 
disavowed, on their behalf, any secret or ultorior intention, boyond 
the declared one of punishing tho unjustifiable incursions of the 
Goorkha Chief, 


28, The policy of tho British Governmont, and its relations 
with the several states engaged in theso hostilities, precluded assist 
anco being given to any party, excopt in a modiatoriat capacity; 
and this, Lord Cornwallis oxpressed himself voady to afford. It is 
focign to tho object of this Report, to dwell on tho negotiations 
which wore subsequently ontored into with the Court of Noymul— 
or to alludo moro particularly to tho unsuccessful rosult of the 
atlempis that were made, by our Bnvoy, Captain Kirkpatrick, to 
establish a commercial intercourse with ‘I'tbet through Nepmd ; 
suffice it to say, that the apprehensive joalousy, which lus evpr 
proved for a time an almost insurmountable basrioy to tho vealizn 
tion of such views, was hore oxperionced in full foreas wud tho 
danger of impending dostruction having been averted by a timely 
submission 10 the Chineso commander, the Goorkhas doxteronsly 
evaded complianeo with any propositions which, howovor likely to 


» Kirkpatick's*Nipaul, Appn, No. 8, p. 917. 
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bo benolicial to them in a commercial point of viow, could only bo 
effocted by granting an unrestrained admission Lo thoso passes of 
their country, which it appeared essontial to preserve from tho 
knowledge of a race, whose carcer in the plains below, had 
cyineed the existonco of qualities quilo as applicable to war as 
commerce, 


24, The Chinego forces, after voducing tho Nepauleso to sub- 
mission, rotired to ‘Teeshoo Loomboo and Lassa, establishing a 
chain of military posts, howevor, along the whole southorn frontier 
of Tibet, and giving tho most unoquivoeal proof of tholr dotermi- 
nation, oponly 10 assume the sovereignty of aA country, which had 
for yoars beon virtually subject to their rule. 


25. Captain ‘Turner mentiong,* but upon what authority I have 
beon unable to trace, that the Sikkim ‘Tomitory, an insignificant 
principality between the dominions of Nepaul and Boolan, was also 
gutvisoned by w Chinego foreo: and that the attompt to extend this 
military oceupation, to the court of tho Dek and Dhurmah Rajahe, 
was successfully rosisted, It is, however, exceedingly doubtful, 
whether such an intention was ever seriously entortained; and tho 
oxtrome caution which characlorizes the intercourse of China with 
forcign alates, would induco us {o believe, that sho would rathor 
shrink from tho occupation of territory, so likely lo bring her in 
immodiate contact with the British power in India, (han voluntarily 
assume a position, calculated to oxeite the distrust and uneasiness 
of those, whose good will it was so much her interest lo conciliate, 


26, Whether tho frontier chain of posts extended into Sikleim 
ox not is, however, of little consequences the great object of pro~ 
hibiting all intercourse between the inhabitants of British India and 
the extensive tribes who dwell in tho lofly regions of ‘Tibet, was 
then cftectually accomplished ; and from the year 1785 lo a yory 
recent period, not only these, bub the country of Bootm was as 
securely closed against us, as though it had been buriod in the 
innormogt receuses of Contral Avia. 


* Lunon's Embaesyep. 441, 
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27. All altonipts to prosorvo the intercomse which Tad heen 
nominally catablished at that remote perio, appear to have hren 
given up from a conviction of their futility, and the more profound 
the ignoyance in which tho Indian Government could bo kept, re~ 
garding the internal administration and naluro of their country, tho 
more securoly could the Boolenhs pursuo the aystofnatic couse of 
aggression against (ho bordor states, which had led to their first aut 
most signal punishment in 1772, and again vondored a vory decided 
remoustranco necessary twenty years lalor ; when tho Bootan Go- 
vornment evinced a determination to exorcise, if possible, d eontroul- 
ing influence in the affairs of tho protected stato of Bijner, and nomi- 
nated a successor to the zomindaree, which had beeemo vacant by 
tho assassination of Qovindra Narain, tha former ineumbent.* 
Against this assumption of authority, tho British Government pro- 
tested, and an invostigation was ordorod, the result af which proved 
that the right of nomination vested with the Government; but 
most unfortunately, the person originally named by the Deb Rajah 
was permiticd to remain, allhough it ought to havo been sufliciontly 
apparent, that the confirmation of his choieo would ho regarded by 
the Deb, as a virtual acknowledginont of his yight to make one 


28, ‘The relations of tho British and Bootan Govermnonts 
appear to hayo heon unmarked hy any ovent of finportance from 
this poriod to the year 1815; when a nativo officer, named Kishan 
kant Bose, on the establishmont of tho judge of Ramgpore, Mr 
David Scolt, was doputod by that gonfloman, with (ho sanction of 
Government, to sottle somo oxisting boundary disputes with tho 
Deb Rajah, No better proof can bo given, of tho oxtromu igno- 
ranco which existed on tho subject of the countries fo which this 
agent was doputed, than tho allusion mado to it in Ifamiltowy Mast 
Tndia Gazettcor, founded upon oficial documents, — Kishunkunt 
Boso is thoro anid “ to havo been deputed to Lasse, by tho Bengal 
Government, to negotiate somo boundary arrangomenta with the 

+ Deb Rajah, but could not got any furthor than Bootan, whero 

» he remained above a yoar”’—~Tho Dob Rajah being the secular 
Ruler of Bootan, and not of Lasse, the Capital of Tibet, as appears 
from this statemont to have been orroncously inforred, 


. * TInmilton’sGazatteor, Bifnce, p, 219, 
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29. As might have bocn anticipated, {he inquiries of this Agent 
wore directed to objects of comparatively inferior importance 3 and 
the amount of salaries drawn by the different oMcers of Govern- 
ment, aro recorded with a minutonoss, which might have hoon more 
beneficially dirocted to the charactor of tho Government itself, and 
the nature of its relations wilh foreign statos.* Tt is worthy of 
remark, thai the most particular inquizies, mado during my lato 
rosidenca in Boot, failed to clicit, with pne exception, a single 
traco of recollection of the former Missions of Mr, Bogle and 
Captain Turner, No record, is said to exist, of the negoliations 
conducted with oither of thoso officers, and of tho compara- 
tively recent visit of Kishenkant Bose, every inhabitant of 
Bootan, whom 1 questioned on the subject; appeared to ho 
equally ignorant. 


380, Tho information which had been cliciled, by the Missions 
of Bogle and Turnor, of Bootan and ‘Tibet, was suevocded by a 
total cosaation of intoreourse for many years, and it was not until 
the fata af war had foreed the Indian Government into an unwilling 
oceupation of Assam, thal communication with the former country 
vvas necessarily renewed by the great extension of tho lino of con- 
tiguous torrilory, and the assumption by the Governmont, of those 
relations, which had proviously existed botwoen tho sovereigns of 
Assam, and tho Deb and Dharma Rajahs of Bootan. 


81. Surrounded, as the valloy of Assam is, on three sidos, by 
Wwibes but little romoved from a stato of absoluto barbusiam, it was 
to be oxpected that, during the imbecile rule of its Princes, and the 
anarehy which followed its conquest by the mhless forves of Ava, 
evory bordaring tribo would endeavour Lo oxtond ils poxsessions, by 
on appropriation of ag largo a portion of the lands al the foot of 
tho mountaing, as it had powor to rolain, ‘This spirit of oneroach+ 
ment had beon uniformly manifested, oven on the terrilorial 
possessions of the British Governmont; and the momorablo deca. 
ration of war by the Marquis of Tastings against tho Nepauleso in 
1818 proved Uiat, by the northern frontier tribes, ic had been 


* Asiutic Roacurches, vo. 14, page 128, 
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indulged ‘to an oxtont, which rendered the sovero antl decisive 
measures then adopted essentially necossury, not only to chock the 
encroachments of which that Court had been guilty, but aa a salulary 
warning to the contiguous stalca, who had misconstrnod the extrema 
forbearance wilh which thoy had beon treated, and aliributed to 
weukness, a courso of policy, which was dictated hy the conscious. 
ness of power, 


82. As soon as the cessation of hostilities wilh Ava affinded 
Jeisuie for an examination into tho nature of the relations which 
had existed between the Princes of Assam, and the bordering hill 
states and tribes, ié was discovered, that tho latter had obtained 
possossion of several tracts of land in the plains, the oceupation of 
which had boon tolerated by the rulers of Assam, from iuubility to 
expol the intruders, and an appehension of more extouded evil, 
should they oxcite the angry passions of fiber, whomt they wove 
unable to pursue into their fasinusses mnongest (ie mountains, andl 
who could at any timo desvond, and aweep the counfry with 
impunity, from the foot of the lower ranges of hills to Whe banks of 
the Burhampooter. 


83. Thoso tribes, equally desirous of aceading to any arranges 
monte which recognized their right lo the control of the tet 
genorally known by the term ¢Dooars at tho foot of the hilly, weve 
willing to pay for it the vory trilling Gibuto vequivad by the Asan 
Rajahs, moro as an acknowledgmont of theiv continued severuignty 
in the soil, then from an expectation that the amount thus paid into 
their Tronsury, would add matorially Lo their resourcom Th was, in 
fact, a mutual compromiso betweon conscious woukness ant bar. 
barian cunning. 


84 Tho inhabitants of Bootan had, moro than any other anrs 
rounding tribes, benefited by these aggressions, and as tho oxtousion 
of tho relations of the British Governmont with thom, araga chiefly 
from this cireumstanco, it will be aocossary, to a cloar comprehen 
sion of the subject, to doscribe the mumber and situation of the Dooars, 
the tenures by which they are held, and the sovaral acta of asyyrin 
sion which, sinee our ocunpation of Assmn, have froquently sariously 
endangored tho amicable relitions between the wo Governments, 


i 
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SECTION II. 
OF TIE BOO'TAN DOOARS OF ASSAM. 


t. Tho tract of country, which separates the British fiom tho 
Bootan Till Torritory, is a narrow slip oxlending along tho foot of 
the inferior ranges from the Dhunseores river on tho cast to the 
Teesta river on the west: the former separating it from Bhootcah 
Tribes, acknowledging the supremacy of the Dalai Lama ond 
secular authoritios at Lassa; tho latter, marking its junction with 
the protected State of Sikkim :—within these limits there are 
eightcon Dooars or passes, vithor wholly or partially dependent upon , 
the Bootan Government, of which olevon Louch upon the northern 
frontier of the Provineo of Bengal, and seven upon that of 
Assam. The broadth of this fract varies, from ten to cighteen 
and tvonty miles, and its oxtveme length may bo estimated at 
220 miles, giving an area of about 4400 squaro miles, oxclusivo of 
tho lower vanges of hills. 


2, Tho moro southern portions aro all partially under rice 
cultivation, and from these cullivated tracts to tho foot of {ho moun- 
(aing, the intorvoning spaco is genorally occupied by dense and 
lofty forests of saul, bamboo, aud othor trees ; but in some instances, 
instead of forost the intervening space is covored with heavy grass 
jungle, Nuwnorous stroans, of greater or loss magnitude, flow over 
pebbly beds from tho gorges of the different defiles in the mountains 
to the Burhampooter River, making up in number, for their indivi- 
dual want of volume, which coutrasts very strikingly with tho 
gapanded surface of tho noble river into which their waters ave all 
poured. During the cold and dry seasons, tho courses of theso 
rivers muy bo traced from tho hills above, by a serpentine lino 
of wator-worn pobbles and rocks, extending for some milos into tho 
plaing; but as it approaches the Burhampooter, tho charactor of the 
bed, over which the stream flows, bocomos quito changed; the 
sixeam thon forces its way through tho bed of alluvion which forms 
tho superficial atratum of this portion*of tho yalloy of Assara, and 
tho banks of the streams aye lofty and porpondicular, 
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8, ‘Tho mostnorthorn portion of the Dooars, or that inmedintoly 
bordering on tho hills, presents a rugged, irregular and sloping 
surface, occasioned by tho spurs and inferior heights, which project 
into the plains, from ihe moro lofty barriers on the north, Deep 
valloys and open areas are, in some instancos, found amongst (howe 
subordinate ranges, aud tho inhabitants of the Wooms Inve net 
hesitated to avail themsolyes of such localities, ta establish villages 
at the very foot of the mountains, Thickots of donge vegetation 
extend through all the forosled portions of tho tract, whieh swarms 
with clophants, deor, tigers, buffalous and various obher descriptions 
of wild animals ; and the stagnant air isso deleterious in its elvets on 
the human fiame, that even those most inured {o the climate, rarely 
remain in itfor any length of (ime, wilhout inhaling disesgonnd death, 


4, Tho Kachareo tribes, by which theao Dooara ave principally 
inhabited, appear to be a race quilo distinet (rom the aborigines of 
tho Assam valley; thoy aro mugeular in appemance, though sinall in 
stature, and speak a language peculiar to Lhomselves : (hey ave found 
within the British limits, as well as in Uhose Dooars over whieh the 
Bootan Govermnont exercises controul, and tho facilitios with whieh, 
thoy could formerly ovado tho punishment «uo to (heir affonead, hy 
crossing tho frontier line, encouraged tho predatory Iabits whieh 
have proved, for many yenrs, & sourey of extreme amoyaneo and 
aneasiness to the British Government. 


6 Almost all tho principal officers in charge of thero 
Dooars in the plains are, Kuchnrocr, Assnmecs, ov Bongaleay, 
appointed, nominally, by the Sunnud of the Deb Rajah, int viitunl 
ly; at the recommendation of tho Pilos, in whogo juvintiction they 
ave comprised, and without whose sanction thoy would never bo 
able to retain their situations for an hour; their ordors ave seeaived 
immediately from the Zoompoons or Soobahs in charge of the dif- 
ferent Districts to which the Dooais mo altachod, and whe gene 
vally reside in tho mountains, and aro chogon from umnongal the 
most favored class of Bhootoakhs, Mujoying no fixed salacies, nnd 
deriving but little advantago from tho barron mountains amougat 
which they reside, tho Soobahs and Pilos look fo the Doonrs as 
their ouly sonrco of profit; and almost every aticls of eonsimuption 
is drawn from them, under ihénamo of tribute; the anounl of whieh 
ais enthely dopendent on the genorosily of the govern) Soubula, who 


- . 
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regard the people of the plains with the samo sort of fooling, which 
the task-musters of [gypt entertained for the enslaved [ebrews, 


6. Tho imbecile Government of tho Assam Princes, lompted the 
iuhabilaniy of the Dooars to make froquent incursions inlo the 
more fruitful villages on the border, and as they shared their plun- 
dor with the Soobahs, the latter encouraged a system from which 
they derived immediate advantage; and in retwn afforded sheltor 
to the delinquents, whenover pursuil became so keon as to render 
their continuanco in tha plains personally hazardous. This system 
was at its height, when the British Government assumed tho 
sovorciguty of Agaum ; and as its offect undor tho former dynasty has 
been already seen, in the alienation of oxtensive tracts by tho bor- 
dering tribes, and the purchase of a doubtful secmity on the part 
of the Assam Rajahs, by a surrender of tenitoial rights which 
they had not the power to maintain, it will not bo without advun- 
tago to traco its devclopement under a chango of rolations, 
and whon tho British powor was brought into contact with tho 
Bootan Goveimment on points of their frontior, whore they 
had previously heen accustomed to pursue a eareor of unchocked 
encroachment and aggression. 


7, Tho tribute which the Bootan Government had consonied 
to pay to the Rajahs of Assam for their occupation of tho Dooars, 
consisted principally of such arlicles as wero easily obtained in 
their own country or from Tihet; such as chowries, poneys, 
musks, gold dust, blankets, and daggors; all to bo taken at a 
certain fixed valuation, and upon an understanding, it may be infer. 
red, that thoy would be of average good quylity. ‘These engage- 
monts wore renowed and confirmed when the British Government 
assumed authority in Assam; and though tho total amount of tri- 
bito to be paid, did noi exceed Narineo Rupees 4,785 4 annas, it 
very shortly appeared, that the Bhooteahs had no intention of ful- 
Alling any ongagemonts which it was possible to evade; and the ovils 
arising from thoir allomp(od impositions were greatly aggravated 
by the arrangements made for collecting the revenue from (hem, 


8 A cortain class of persons, called Suzawals, was appointed, by 
whom the tributo was to be received from the Bhooteal ofeor's, and 
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then paid into the local treasuries; a system, which enabled tha 
former to practisa overy art of deception, by changing tha articles 
actually received from tho Bhooteahs, while in transil, from tha 
frontier Dooars to tho seat of Provincial Government, and sul» 
stituting in their stead, othors of inferior value. As all thogo 
articlos woro sold by public auction on their arrival at the prin 
cipal stations in Assam, and under any circunstances, rarely, if 
over, realized the original valuation which regulated tho total 
amount of tribute to bo paid, an annually increasing balance 
appeared against the Bootan Government, which it, never evinced 
any anxiety to liquidate; nor wore the ropeatad pouisitions of 
Government, thal proporly qualified porsons should be deputed to 
examine and compare the soveral accounts, wilh a view to their 
mutually satisfactory adjustment, treatod with the slighest alten 
tion, It was evident that the Boolan Govornment considered 
the nominal fulfllment of its engagoments guflicient, and was deta 
mined to pursue the same system of ovasion and aggression, which 
had becn so successfully practisod against the formor rulers of 
Assam; and this goon manifested itsolf in a manner, which serivuely 
endangered tho friondly relations that had so Jong sudsintudt 
between tho two Governmonts, and soverely trivd the toniper and 
forbearanco of our local officers, 


9 Of theso Doonrs, thore aro seven comprised within the 
limits of Assam, which ave dopondont on the Boot Government t 
of these, two border on tho Division of Dirring, aid five on that 
of Kamroop 3 and they aro Inown by the following namog, reckon. 
ing from east to weal. , 


» IN DURRUNG, 


1, Booreo Geoma Dooar. 
2. Kulling Dooar. 


IN NORTY KAMROOPR, 


1, Ghurkolah Dooar, 

2 Baksha or Banska Dooar, 
8, Chappagooreo Dooar, 

4, Chapakhamar Dooar, 

5. Bijnee Doan © 
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10. Tho principal differonco oxiating in the tenures hy which 
theso Dovurs are held, consists in the fact, that tho first two are 
held allornately by the British and Boolan Governments during 
the year, the former retaining jurisdiction from July to November, 
and tho latter for the remaining cight months—tho five Dooars 
adjoining to Kamroop are, on tho contrary, held oxelusively 
by the Bhootoahs, and we exercise no contronl ab any poriod of the 
year in their internal management. No satisfactory account has 
+ ** ovor boon given of the origin of this difference in the nature of the 
tenures, by which’ the Dooars woro obtained, originally from the 
Assam, and subsequently, from tho British Governmont ; and great 
as have beon the inconveniences attending the formor arrangement, 
it has been doomed moro expediont to suffer thoir continuance, 
than ondangor the tranquility of tho fronticr by prohibiting a 
practice, which had been sanelioned by yeurs of uninterrupted 
toloration, 


Tl. Hast of Booree Gooma and Kulling, which are subject to 
tho Dhwma and Deb Rajuhs of Bootan, is another Dooar called 
Koorceah Purah, which is hold, on precisely tho same terms, from 
the British Government, by the ‘Towung Rajah; a Chioftain 
immediately depondont upon Laasa, aud whose placo of residonee is 
within tho hilly, about six days journoy from tho frontior on the 
banks of tho uppor portion of tho Monas Rivor. ‘This funetionary 
will bo more particularly alluded to heroaftor. These eight Daoars 
would, it is thought, under our management, realize a Revenue of 
*betwoon sixty and seventy thousand Rupoes per annum, bul under 
the oxisling system, they are nol supposed to yield more than 
between eight and nino thousand; and this sum is annually be+ 
coming loxs, from tho unabated porseveranco in a system, which 
gegses to domand only, whon the powor to givo is totally exhausted, 


12. East of Koorecah Parrah ave tivo othor divisions of Torri- 
tory, extending from the fuol of the subordinate ranges of mountains 
to the banks of the Burhampooter River ; and which avo known as 
Char Dooar and Now Dooar: these havo beon uniformly hold by 


the British Govornment since ils occupation of Assam ; subject, 
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however, to the payment of Black Mail to indepondent triboa of 
Bhooteahs and Duphlas, whose custom it was, to enter the Dooprs 
and levy it by proceeding from house to house of the difforent 
villages, and demanding it in person, ‘This practico, as might havo 
been anticipated, frequently led to acts of oxtromoe oppression, and 
produced a strong feeling of insecurity amongst the inhabitants of 
the Dooars, subject to such visitations. Aftor years of fruitless 
negotiation, a compromise has at length been effected, and the 
Governor Gencral’s Agont, in a letter dated tho 13th of September 
1888 mentions, that these formidable tribes had agreed to receive 
the full value of their Black Mail in cash payments direct from tho 
Collector of Durrung~an arrangement which, under existing ci 
cumstances, and the impossibility of allogothor checking the cus- 
tom, is the best that could have been adopted. It, however, yot 
yemains 40 be proved, whother they will abide by thoir ongage- 
ments, or still endeavor to extort the aceuslomed tribute from the 
villages, in addition to the sums which they aro to reccive from tho 
Collector. 


18, This general ouilino of the nature of the rolations existing 
between the British and Bootan Govornments, with roforonce to 
the Dooars in Assam, will show, that, in thom wero conyprised tho 
most fruilful clomonts of future discord; and it will bo advantage- 
ous to mark the consequoncos to which thoy led, bofore advorting 
to the condition of tho remaining Dooars on tho West of the Monas 
River, which are included within tho ancient limits of tho Bengal 
Province. 7 


14. Tho most astern of tho Dooars, dependent upon Bootan, 
is called Booree Goomah ; and was formorly under tho immediate 
contral of a Bhooterh Officer called the Doompa Rajah, ‘Tho first 
sorious aggression, against tha then recently catablished authority 
of the British Government in Assam, appoars to have been por- 
petrated by this officer, who, on the 22d October 1828, ohtored 
the Pergunnah of Chatgaree, adjoining to Booree Gooma, and car~ 
ried off, not only somo individuals who had fled from his jurisdic 
tion, but with thom, the owner of the house in which they had 
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sought protection, The Thannah Mohurir wrote to the Doompa 
Rajah demanding his release, and proceeded to Batta Koocheo, a 
spot on tho fronticr, where a small guard of cight Seapoys was 
sintioned, to enquire into tho circumstances. ‘Tho Doompa Rajah, 
with a force composed of Bhooteahs and Kacharics, amounting to 
about two hundred and eighty persons, treavhorously altacked the 
guard, and caused it a sorious loss of life, This Duoar was ono of 
thoso held alternately by the British and Bootan authoritios, tho 
officers of the formor exercising control over it from July to Novom- 
ber, and the latter from that month to June. ‘The outrage noticed 
was parpetrated, when the Bootan authority provailed in tho Doom, 
and not only the native officer and somo Scapoys wore killed, but 
numorous women, and other persons, wero carried into captivity; 
and every remonstrance having failed to procure satisfaction, or 
redress, the Governor Ceneral’s Agent in Assam addressed a letter 
to the Deb Rajah on the subject, demanding the release of the 
persons who had been carried off, and tho surrender of the Doompa 
Raja and his aceomplices. 


15. In his despatch to Govornment of tho Sth of November 
1928, detailing tho particulars of this outrage, Mr, Soll observes, 
* that disputes had long oxisted betwoon tho Assamese aul Bhoo« 
tecas, respecting the right to certain frontier villages, of which 

1 Bata Koochee, the spot whero this occurrenco took place, was ono; 
but that tho lands had continued in undisturbed possession of tha 
"British Government from the year 1828, whon wo first occupied the 
country of Assam ; and that the Deb Rajah had, some timo bofore, 
deputed an agent on-his part, to be prosont, at an investigation into 
his claims, which were under consideration at the vory time this 
attack was mado; and with a porfect undorstanding, that the lands 
word (o remain in the interim as horotofore, in the possession of the 
British Government.” No notice appears to have been taken by 
the Bootan Government, of tho represontalions made to it by My. 
Scott; and the release of tho prisoners was effected by a Jemadar 
and party of Scbundies, who had boon ordered to retain possession 
of the Dooar :—having ascertained the spol at which they wero 
confined, tho Jomadar suddonly advanced upon it, aud rescued the 
captives from {heir perilous situation.* é 
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16. Our troops appear to have retained possession of this 
Dooar until the year 1831, when, for the first time, a letter was 
addressed by the Deb Rajah to the Governmont, soliciting its rea 
toration ; and implying, that the Doompa Rajab, tho author of 
the offences, was doad—this letter was referred to the Governor 
Goneral's Agent, and his opinion required as to tho oxpediency of 
complying with the request of the Deb. 


17. In his reply the Agent shows, that during our occupation 
of the Dooar, the revenue derived from it had increased, from nine 
hundred and twenty-two (922) Rajah Mohuree Rupees, to two 
thousand four hundred and soventy-nino (2179), or beon nearly 
trebled ; and he thought it would be highly inexpedient to com 
ply with the request, until the perpetrators of the murdors, at tho 
head of whom was the Doompa Rajah, had been surrendered, In, 
the event of this requisition being complied with, ho recommondad 
that, instead of reverting to the old systom of alternate jurisdiction, 
a territorial division of the Dooars should be made—tho Govern- 
ment retaining 4-12ths and giving tho residuo to the Bhooteahs ; 
stipulating, howevor, for tho provious payment of ten thousand 
(10,000) Naraine Rupees, the balance of tribute thon due, upon 
this and the other Dooars, held by the Bootan Government 


18 On tho 28d of March 1882, throa megsongora wrived at 
Gowhatty in Assam, boaring letters to the Governor General's 
Agent, from the Deb Rajah of Boolan, from the Bonkar Soobah, 
in whose jurisdiction the Boorse Goomah Dooar is included ; and 
from the Tongso Pilo, an officer of the highest rank, whose 
authority extends all over the Eastern portion of the Bootan 
Territory. In these letters, the restoration of tho Dooar was 
wygently demanded, and in that of the Deb, the Doompa 
Rajah, was said to be numbered amongst the dead:—an expros- 
sion, which was cousidered sufficiently equivocal, to justify 
the belief, that it had beon omployed to evade the necessity 
of complying with the domand that had been made for his 
surrender. ‘The messengers returned unsuccosslul in thoir negoa 
fiations, and were furnished with copies of the several letters which 
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had been before addressed to to Dob on this subject, but of which 
no acknowledgement had over been received, 


19. On tho 28th of August 1833, My. T. C, Robertson, who 
had assumed tho direction of affairs on the North Mastern Srontior, 
addressed the Government, forwarding a copy of a lolter from the 
Dhurma Rajah of Bootan, in which the rastoration af the Daour 
wag demanded in rathor peromptory and discourteous language. 
Mr. Robertson thought that, if the Government doleumined lo 
comply with the requisition, tho Dhurma Rajah should bo required 
to depute a respectable EEmbyssy, to dopose on oath, agreoably to 
the customs of their country, to tho death of tho Doompa Rajah, 
and his principal accomplice; and to consont to tho payment of a 
sum af money, as a compensation to the fumilics of thoso who had 
been killed by him and his followers. 


20. These suggestions wore cntirely approved hy the Govern 
ment, but i¢ was not until the 81st of July 1884, or nearly twelve 
months subsequently, that tho Bootan Government fulfilled the 
conditions, by doputing some Zeenkafa to give tho necessary 
evidenco of the death of tho Doompa Rajah, and his principal 
assoclato in tho transactions, which had Jed to the attachment of 
tho Dooar, 


21, Captain Jonking, who had sucecadod My, Robertson as 
Agont to tho Govornoy General in Assam, roported on tho 31st of 
July, that he had oxamined witnosses as to tho affirmed death of the 
Doompa Rajah, and his confederate Nakphula Karjec, and was 
satisfied of the correctness of their Lostimony + the former it ap 
peared had boen kopt in confinemont in irons, in tha Palace of the 
Dob at Pannakha, and was burnt to death, when that edifice was 
suddenly destroyed by fire. Nakphula Karzee, who had been algo 
put under restraint, was ent to superintend tho erection of a chain 
bridge near Punnakah, and one of the ehuing on which ho was 
standing having snapped, he was precipitated into the (orrent below 
and ‘drowned ; all tho prisoners who had beon carried off had boon 
rescucd, as already noticed, and tho only remaining condition (tho 
payment of a fino of two thousand Rufpeos, 2000 Rs.) haying heen 
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acceded to, tho Bhooleahs were allowed to re-oceupy the Doonr, 
which has from that period, beon under the managemont of an 
Assamese Officer, subject to Bootan, called Gumbheor Wuzeer. 


22. ‘The circumstances of this first aggression have beon fully 
related, as they clearly show the spirit of the Bootuh Government, 
and the course of policy, by which alone it can bo brought to 
render reparation for injurios inflicted, or to pay attention to tha 
most urgent ‘representations. ‘This outrage was commitled at the 
end of the year 1828; and not the slightest concession was made, 
or reparation granted, until nearly six years had beon consumed in 
fruitless negotiation, and tho decisive measure was, at length 
adopted, of depriving the Bhooteahs of the advantages they had 
derived from the occupation of the Dooar. It is oven doubtful 
whether they would then have boon induced, to accede to the terms 
on which the restoration of tho Dooar was made to depend; had 
not the accidental death of the principal delinquents, relioved thom 
from the necessity of surronding thom to the British Govorn- 
ment, and enabled them to oscape the degradation which they 
thought attached 1o tho surrender of any criminal. 


28, The tranquillity of tho border which appeared confirmed 
by the settloments of these disputes in Booroo Goomah, was again 
interrupted in the following year, by a vepotition of aggroysion from 
the adjacent Dooars of Kulling and Bijnee, which aro held by tho 
Bootan Governmont on the same torms as thoso already dosaribod. 


24. On the 28th May 1835, only ten months subsequent to the 
restoration of Booreo Goomah Doonr to the Bootan Government, 
the Agont to the Governor General reported that an incursion had 
been again made into tho British Territory fiom the Bijneo 
Dooar, by a party of 50 (fifty) armed men, who attacked tho 
house of one Moonoo Jauldah, in the village of Nogong, and 
carried off ten persons from it into the Boolan Territory, whoro 
they were detained in custody. In this despatch, the local autho~ 
sities advert to the constant and incroasing frequency of these 
atrocities, and stato that the principal officers in chargo of the 
Bijnee Dooar had positively refused to pay tho tribute for the 
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current year, or to make arrangements for liquidating the previous 
ly outstanding balances, which then amounted to upwards of thirty 


thousand Naraine Rupeos (30,000 N. 1.) 


25, So great was the terror excited by these repeated inemsions 
—extending sometimes 10 Purgunnahs far within the British Boun- 
dary, that tho villages on the border wore in soma instances ontire~ 
ly deserted by our subjects, and a general focling of insecurity was 
rapidly extending along tho wholo line of frontier, which rendered 
the most prompt and decisive measures indisponsably necessary, 


26. A detachmont of tho Assam Light Infantry, undor a highly 
distinguished Native Officer, called Zalim Sing, was sont to ellvat 
the rescue of the porsons who had been detained in caplivily, but 
with ordors to avoid proceeding to extremity, vnlil overy pacific 
overture had failed. Tle reached tho frontior, and procecid- 
ing to tho Stockade, in which tho captives were confined, endea 
voured to effect their release by negotiation, ailing in his object, 
he storied the Stockade, reseued nino of the cleven captives who 
had beon carriod off, captured twenty-seven Bhooteah swords, somo 
speara, bows and poisoned arrows, and four jfingals; aud offveted a 
still more important object, hy apprehending tho Bhooteah Nai, 
or Regont, of Bijnec, called the Dooba Rajah, by whom these 
attacks upon our villages had boon systematically plumed, and the 


aggressors protectod, 


27, Onasubsequent oxamination, the Dooba Rajah distinelly 
avowed his participation in the act whieh had led to his apprehen- 
sion ; and admitted, that of the British subjects who had been carried 
off in the course of these incwsions, several had heen presented to 
the Tongso Pilo; tho strongest proof that could have buon afford 
ed, of the connivanco of one of the highest frmetionarion under tho 
Bootan Government, in these oflences against a fiendly powor 


28. Tho number of British subjects who, on these recent occa 
sions, had been carried off hy tho officers of Bijnoe, amounted, 
altogether, to iwenty-lwo; of whom, vino wore reaened by the 
party under Zalim Sing, and four wove subsequently delivered up 

I 


a 
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by the Dooba Rajah—tho remaining nine porsons, being satisfacto- 
illy accounted for, tho Dooba Rajah was released; but as much 
of the stolen property was still withheld, and tho system of robbory 
slill pursued, it was deemed expedient to retain his Jemadar 
Boonwur Sing, and to bring him to trial, a8 ono of the most active 
supporters of theso predatory pmtics, 5 


29. The inquiries to which this state of affairs gavo riso proved, 
ythat some of the Bootan frontier officers harboured bands of regu- 
larly licensod robbers, who paid them a considerable sum, and » 
share of the booty, for the motection thus obixined, ‘These clr 
cumstances were officially reported by the Governor General’s Agent, 
to tho Deb Rajah; tho surronder of all the robbers seerctod 
in the Bijnee and Banka Dooars was demanded, and the payment 
of anears of tuibute; in dofault of which, the immediate attach- 
ment of tho Dooars was threatened, It does not appoar that any 
communication was teccived in reply to these demands, and it is 
even doubtful whether the letter containing them, was ever conyoycl 
to the Deb Rajah; it being, evidently, the interost of the local 
officers, that he should, if possible, bo kopt in ignoranco of thoir 
proceedings ; to effect which they, frequently, interrupted tho 
communications addressed to tho Dob Rajah by tho British Autho« 
utics in Assam. 


80. A vory considerable propotion of the dotachment of Light 
Infantry, which had boon omployed in the Bijneo Dooar, was dos- 
troyed by the extreme unhealthiness of the tract, and Zalim Sing, its 
gallant leader, who had rendered the most important services to the 
Government, in various situations, from tho first occupation of 
Assam, was included in the melancholy list of victims to tho cli 
mate. So strong was tho impression of the deadly nature of 
the duties of the Dooars, to any, but men bom in tho neighbow~- 
hood, that an additional corps, called Assam Sebundies, was 
raised for their performance, and was almost entirely compos- 
ed, either of natives of that part of the country, or of mon 
bred in tracts similar to those, which they were now appointed 
todefend, c 
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81. Tho portion of the Bijnee Lorritory in which these offences 
were committed, lies on tho eastern bank of the Monas River, 
which forms iis boundary on the wesl, and separates if from tho 
other portion called Chota Bijnce, which is under tho immediate 
control of the Rajah Bijneenarain, whose most valuable poysoxsions 
are comprised within the Purgunnabs of Khoonthaghaal on the 
north, and Ifouraghaut on tho south banks of the Burhampooter 
River :—these, he holds subject to the British Government, and 
claims them, I am informed by Captain Rutherford, as tribatary 
mehals, on the same footing as Coos Beyhar, and will not register 
his name as the mere proprictary Zumeendar. This claim was, 
however, rejected ab initio, by the authoiities of Rungporo in 
whose jmisdiction these Purgunnahs wero formerly comprised; anil 
ho is addressed in matters relating to thom as Raja Bijneenarain 
Zumeondar, &e, The northein portion of his Torritory, howovor, 
extonding, as it doos, to the confines of Bootan, has subjected him 
to the necessity of conciliating that Govermnent by the payment of 
Tiibute, consisting of dried fish, cloths and othpr articles, which ho 
sends annually to Bootan, and which were said to be considered 
merely as presonts, for which ho recoived others of noarly equal 
value.* ‘This Tribute ts called ¢ ‘Tale Manikee’, but it is nanal to 
make extra demands occasionally, by sending a poney from tho 
Tiills worth twenty (20) Rupeos, and insisting on its being pur- 
chased for a hundred, Tho most recent information obtained, 
clearly shows that tho bordering villagos of Bijuce, aro treated 
with no greater degree of consideration than those of other tract 
similarly situated, by the Bootan officers; and the period is proba- 
bly not very vemote, when a decided interference will be necessnry, 
in the internal management of tho affairs, both of the Dijneo and 
Sidleo states, 


. 


82, Scarcely had tho aggression fiom the Bijuce Dooay, been 
repulsed and punished, when anothor incursion was made from tho 
Kulling Pooar into the District of Durrung on tho 16th of 
November 1888. ‘Lhis Dooar is hold, subject to tho Bootan 


* Annals of Orlontal Litwatme, p. 250, 2 
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Government, by an. officer called Ghumbheor Wuzcor, an Assamoso 
by birth, of notoriously bad character, under whose orders tho 
plunderers were supposed to have acted : property, on this occasion, 
toa large amount, was carried off, and the plundorers on their 
return to tho Dooar, having been suspected by the Wuzeor of 
scereting a portion of it, to escape the necassily of surrendoring as 
large a share as he though! himself entitled to domand, they were 
put into confinement:—this led to inquiry, which confirmed tho 
suspicions of the local authorities, and Captain Matthie, the 
Magistrate of Durrung, proceeded to the spot to make the necessary 
investigation, having previously doputed a native officer to request 
the smnendor of thirteen persons, who had beon engaged in the 
robbery, 


88. Ghumbheer Wuzcer apprehensive of tho consequences of 
his misconduet enlisted and armed about twenty discharged Sopoys, 
and employed between one and two hundred club men, to resist 
the attack which ho expected would bo made, and any attempts to 
apprehend himself or followers, 


84, Captain Matthie, attended by a small dotachmont from tho 
Assam Sebundies of sixteen Sepoya, advanced to the frontior of the 
Kulling Dooar, whore he was mot by a Bhooleah Kazoo culled 
Dayah, who came attended by about twenty followers buaring somo 
presents; a depres of altention, which tho advance of (he small 
detachment had elicited. Afier some dolay, Ghumbheer Wuzdor, 
who is sometimes also called Gumbher Zeonkaf, came into the 
Camp, and gave up twelve of the persons who had been accused ag 
the perpetrators of the robberies complained agatnst. 


85, An investigation was entered into on the spot, and although 
there appeared to be but little doubt of thoir guilt, the Magistrate 
failed to substantiate it judicially, and the prisoners were reloased 
—the Wuzeer entering into a written agreement to forfoil hig 
Dooar to the British Government, and undergo any othe penalty 
it might please to inflict, if within three months, satisfactory proof 
could be afforded, that the people under hig authority had been 
guilty of the offences charged against thom. 
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BG. Such a condition, ag one pledging the Wuzcor to swrender 
a Dooar, of which ho was meroly an executive officer, subject 
to the Bootan Governmont, it is quite evident ho had no authority 
to make ; and it can only be regarded as a concession, Lo which hia 
assent was given, under an apprehonsion that refusal would ho 
followed by the immediate altachmont of the Dooar. 


37. Notwithstanding tho failure of conviction on this ocension, 
Captain Matthie was so satisfied of the correctness of his informa- 
tion, that his exertions continued unrelaxed, even after ho had 
retired from the frontier; and his suspicions that a mutual under 
standing oxisted between tho officers in chargo of tho different 
Dooara, was subsoquently confirmed by intelligence, which enabled 
him to apprehond several of tho delinquents in the Booree Goo- 
ma Dooar; and seven and twenty mon wore quiclly surrendered 
by Ghumbheer Wuzeor, in consequence of the active measures 
which another predatory incursion into the British ‘Terrilory ren- 
dered indispensable, and which was porpctrated at the very lime 
wo wore demanding redress from tho Wuzeor of Kulling Dooar 


88, On the 14th of January 1886 a daring dacoity, atlended 
with loss of life and proporty Lo British subjects, was commiltod 
from the Banska Dooar, ono of tho mosi valuable held by tho 
Bootan Governmont on tho Assam frontier: it borders on tho divi- 
sion of north Kamroop, the most flourishing and higly cultivated 
portion of the Assam Territory. ‘This Dooar is situated betweon 
Bijneo on the west, and tho less valuable one of Ghurkhola on tho 
east, which separates it from Kulling Dooar, the seone of Chun. 
bheer Wuzcor’s recont aggressions. . 


» 89. The Banska Dooar, which is also somatimes callod Buksha 
Dooar, is under the immediato management of » Kachareo offiecr 
called Boora Talookdar, and another Buggut Wuzcor : they colloct 
whatever tribute is to be paid to the Bootan Govornment, and con- 
voy it to Dewangiti, the residence of tho officer in the mountains, 
who is their immediate suporior ; and through whom all orders aro 
conveyed to them from the V'ongso Pilo, the Govemor of the 
eastern division of the Bootan Territdty, ‘ 


40. It has boon bofoye mentioned, that there was strong yeason 
to suspect the existence of an understanding botweon tho different 
officers of the Dooars, and the apprehension of certain delinquents 
(by whom these incursions into tho villages of Asam wore made) 
in Booree Gooma, who belonged to Kulling Dooar, proved that 
protection could be obtained in them, oven by mon, who had been 
publicly proclaimed as offenders against the British Government, 
and for whose apprehension the police of tho different Districts 
were constantly on the alert. Amongst tho persons by whom this 
protection was systematically afforded, the Boora Talookdar of 
Banska Dooar was most conspicuous, and when the incursion men« 
tioned as having occurred on the 14th of January, was followed by 
a second the day aftor, Captain Bogle, the officor in chargo of tho 
division of Kamroop, in which tho offences had beon committer, 
having traced them to Boora Talookdar of Banska, and in vain 
endeavoured to offect the restoration of the property or surronder of 
the offenders, requested and obtained pormission to proceed into the 
Dooar with a detachment of tho Assam Sobundies, consisting of 
eighty sopoys, under the personal commandol Lieutenant Mathews, 
their Adjutant, and attended by Lieutenant Vetch who voluntcored 
his services on tho ocension. 

41. ‘Tho dotachment crossed the Byitish frontior on tho 1th of 
February 1836, and passing through several large villages encamped 
at Hazaragong, one of the principal residences of Boova 'Tulookdar, 
in Banska Dooar. ‘This lattor officor, and soveral others of subor- 
dinate rank, it was found, had retired to Dowangiri in tho hills, tho 
vesidenco of the Bootan Rajah, to whose ordors they wero amonablo ; 
but the party succeeded in apprehending one Juddoo, a Kacharee and 
notorious delinquont, who unreservedly avowed his having commit« 
ted several robberies in the Company’s ‘Verritory, from the Bunske 
Dooar, and affirmed that twonty of his accomplices were then secreted 
at Dewangiri: 9 portion of the stolen property was discovered in the 
house of the Boora Talookdar, and proof so decisive having beon ob- 
tained, letters wero addressed by Captain Bogle to the Dowangiri 
Rajah and Tongso Pilo, demanding reparation for the injurics inflict- 
ed, the surrender of the offendors, and payment of the arrears of 
tribute: a proclamation was ‘also issued, announcing the tomporary 
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attachment of the Dooay, and the two principal passes leading 
from it into the hills were occupied, by parties from the detach 
ment, 


42, These decisive measures appear to havo excited considerable 
anxiety in the hills; for on information being received ab Dewangivi, 
two persons wore deputed by tho Rajah, to endeavour to induce the 
party to retire ona promise, that when they had done go, tho mattor 
should be fully invostigated ; but tho mossengers were told, that 
the Dooar would not be vaeated until tho terms demanded had beon 
complied with, While those negotiations wore in progross, thirtoon 
notorious offenders wore approhendad, who stated that they wero 
professional yobbers appointed by tho Dowangiri Rajah and tho 
other authorities of the Dooa, with whom they had shaved the 
spoils of their predatory oxpeditions into the British ‘Torrilory, and 
whose protection they in consequence onjoyed. 


48, The Bootan Governmont appears to have been quite 
ignovant of theso proccodings of its frontior oficers, but the ovils 
arising from them wero almost as great, as thongh the two Go- 
yernments wore at war; and tho vory unsettled state of the whole 
frontior, rendered an augmentation nocesaury of the Assam Sebundy 
corps, to the extent of twenty men por Company, and a proportion 
of non-commissioned officers, 


44, So anxious, however, was tho Government to avoid all risk 
of collision with Bootan, that it was in contemplation to retire 
temporarily from the Dooar, rather than incur tho hazard of a rup- 
ture, when intelligence was received, that tho apprehonded collision 
had actually taken place, and the Bootealhs beon diseomfited in an 
attempt to expel the small dolachment which hold the Doar, 


45, After the failure of the porsons doputed hy tho Dowangiri 
Rajah, to induce tho British oflieers to rotiro from tho Dooar, 
the Rajah himself deseondod from the hills, with an armed forve, * 
sufficiontly numerous to excite suspicions of his designs, thongh 
ho professed to bo influenced by Rone but the most pacific 
intentions, : 
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46, Captain Bogle having declined granting him an interview 
until the most notoxious offenders had been given up, this condition 
was complied with on tho 1st of March, by tho surrender of nine~ 
teen of the ringleaders in thego aggressions on tho British Territory ; 
and the Dewangiri Rajah then entered tho Camp, attended by 
about twenty Sirdars on poneys, and six hundred followers, armed 
in a very officiont manner, with matchlocks, bows and arrows, 
swords, spears, and shields; “ their appearance, says Captain Bogle, 
“in their gay dresses and their shining helmets of brass and iron 
was much more imposing than could have been anticipated.” Tho 
great offender and instigator of the evils against which we had 
complained, as well as several other inferior officers of the Dooars, 
whom we had demanded, acecompanied the Dewangiri Rajah to 
this interview, which was productive of no advantage, as he still 
refused to surrender them, or to make any satisfactory arrangomont 
for the payment of arrears of tribute : his conduct was, howover, 
so peaceable that Captain Bogle withdrew tho guards from the 
passes, and permitted all tradors to enter, but still domanded tho 
immediate surrender of the delinquents, and refused to hold any 
further communication withhim, until this preliminary requisition 
had boon complied with, 


47. The Dowangiri Rajah appears to have been much embar- 
rassed by this determination ; and after addressing a lettor to 
Captain Bogle, on the 4th, in which ho oxprossed himself ready 
to do evory thing but surrender the Boora 'Tslookdar, who being 
an officer appointed directly by the Deb Rajah, he profossed 
himself unable to give up, but on an express order, he apparently 
returned peaceably to the hills, and Captain Boglo considered alk 
communication with him at an ond. 


e 


48. On the following morning, however, information wag recoiy- 
ed, that instead of returning to the hills as had been supposed, tho 
Dewangiri Rajah had stockaded a strong party of his forco in the 
village of Silkee, near the gorge of the Dowangiri pasa, and had him~ 
self moved, with the remainder, to a placo called Soobang-kotta, 
about ten miles further to the wostward, whore hohad taken up a 
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position, with tho apparent intention, of preventing the altachmont 
of the Dooar from boing carried into offoct. 


49, A requisition was addressed to him and his Lioulonant, 
desiring them at their poril, to quit the plains immediatoly; but as 
they disregarded it, and were found to bo s{rongthoning their posi 
tion, an advance was made against them on tho morning of the 7th 
by Captains Bogle and Vetch, and Lioutenant. Mathews, with tho 
small detachment of Assam Sobundies, of not more {han sovonty-five 
men, while the Booteahs amounted to about six hundred. 


50. On reaching Silkee, it was found that the Booteahs had 
deserted and bwned tho Stockade, and fallen back on the main body, 
under the personal command of the Dowangiti Raja at Soobang- 
kotta:—the detachment advanced on that position, and reached 
it about S5p.m, hoy found the Bootosh force, about six hundred 
strong, drawn up on their front about a quartor of a mile distant, 
It was posted in five masses, wilh afow mon extended between each, 
and occupied a series of small heights connected by broken ground 
which, while it concenled the stockado from viow, enabled the 
enemy to outflank and advance upon the sinall party from all siclos, 
without materially exposing thomsolves to ils fire. 


51, The situation of tho dotachmont became momontarily more 
evitical from the great dispavity of numbers; and the Bootenks 
having answerod tho requisition that thoy should retive, with shouls 
of defianco and a simultaneoys advance, commenced tha action by 
firing at the clophant from which Captains Bogle and Votch had 
been addressing them. Lieutenant Mathews, the officer in eom- 
mand of the party, with a promptitude and gallantry equal {o the 
exigency, instantly charged thom at the head of his mon, and poured 
in a volley, which was followed by tho immediate flight of tho Boo~ 
icahs ; they wore pursued by the detachmont into the passes smongal 
the hills, and suffered sovercly for tho mistakon policy of thotr 
leader, ‘Twenty-five of thom were slain; about twico that number 
wounded; and half a dozen wore tuken prisoners; a loss which, 
with xeference to the numorical strongth of tho party by whom it 
was inflicted, was most unusually Iarge, and proved, beyond cavil, 
the extreme precision of the fire by wh'vh it had been elected. 
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52, Tho Dowangiri Rajah himself was elosoly pursued, and 
only escaped by the swiftness of the elephant on which he was 
mounted, and the abandonmont of his tent, baggago, vobes of stale 
and standards, * 


58. The detachmont, on its return, occupied thé Stockade thal 
had been erected by the Bhooteahs, and of which, as being tho 
first work of their construction our iroops had ever scon, it may bo 
useful to give Captain Bogle’s descripilion, We found (it) to bo 
* an oblong work capable of holding about one thousand men, with 
« a double fence; the interior one (which was complete) being form. 
* ed of stems and thick branches of trecs, about twelve feet high, 
« and with a mud parapet all round :—the extorior one, which was 
“placed about twelve fect in front of the other, had only been 
“ carried half round; it was made of pointed bamboos and heetel- 
“nut trees, was about twenty feel high, and had a kind of chovanx 
“de frise of sharp bamboos twisted into it, at tho height of four 
“ feet, making it very difficult indeed for an attacking forco to got 
“ sufficiently near to cut an entrance,” 


54. The consequenco of this successful altack was tho immediate 
voluntary swrendor of the Boora ‘Talookdar, and six of tho village 
officers who had beon dotained by the Dowangiri Rajah, and who 
came into the camp immediatoly aftor tho flight of thoir nominal 
defenders, Formal possossion was taken of the Banska Dooar, and 
a lettor was addressed by Captain Bogle to tho Dob Rajab, stating 
the circumstances that had led to its attachmont, 


55, This was the most serious collision that had evor takon 
place between the local officors of the two Governments, from our 
first occupation of Assam; and it enabled them to estimate more 
correctly than they had ever before had an opportunity of doing, the 
numerical strength and equipment of the forco which the Booteahs 
were capable of collecting on omergency on any point of their 
frontier. The numbers broiight on this occasion into tho field, 
exceeded considerably what had been anticipated! as practicable 
and though the resistance ihoy offered to an opposing party 
not onetenth of their sown strength, ovineed an oxlreme 
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dogree of pusillanimity, thore were many cireumstances which might 
have tended to paralyzo their exertions, and nono more poworfully, 
than the belief that, their leader, the Dewangiri Rajah, was acting 
without authority from his Government. 


56. twas now quite ovident that the foars of the differont fron- 
tier officers had boon at last. powerfully oxcited, and many of the 
offenders who had beon convicted of aggressions against owr subjects, 
were surrendered to the officors in charge of the districts, on the 
northern bank of the Burhampooter river. Tho aitontion of tho 
Bootan Government itself was also effectually roused by the loss of 
one of its most valuable possessions, and in less than a month after 
the action at Soobunkatta, the Govornor Goueral’s Ageul announced 
tho arrival of two Zeonkafs 40 enquire on the part of the Dob and 
Dhwma Roajahs, into the cirewmstances which had lod to the oceu- 
pation of the Dooar by our officers. 


ry 


57. ‘They were succeeded, on tho LOth May 1886, by a moro 
formal deputation, consisting of four Zeenkafs, who had been sent on 
the parl of tho Deb aud Dhurma Rajahs, tho father of tho lattor, 
and of the ‘Tongso ilo, to reprosont tho ox(teme distress to which 
the whole country had been roducod by tho attuchmont of the 
Dooar, and the prohibition to indent upon it for their aceusiomad 
supplies. These mossongers conveyed letters from the ‘Tongs 
Pilo and father of the Dhurma Rajah; of which, as thoy furnish 
some insight into the national character of tho Booteahs, il may he 
useful to annex the translations forwarded to Governmont by the 


Govornor Goneral’s Agent.” 


58. The extremely moderate tono of both theso letters was 
calculated, to allay tho resontment, which the repeated aggressions 
of the Booteah officers had produced; and although tho mos, 
satisfactory proof had beon obtained, that the ‘Tongso Pilo had not 
only shared in tho profits of the plunder of our toiritory, but had, 
in a degrec, assisted in organizing the bands of robhera by whom 


* Vide Appandix Nog, 4 and 5, 
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it was offected, it still appeared desirable to avoid, if possible, re- 
ducing those innocent of the offences, to such extreme distress, as 
would be entailed upon them, by the continued retention of the 
Dooar; and the Governor General’s Agent returned to them in the 
first instance the granaries which our troops had soi zed, but yofused 
to give up the Dooar until the Zeonkafs had consented to sign an 
agreement, for its fulare more satisfactory managemont, and for tho 
immediate.surrender of all offenders against the Buitish Government, 
who might take refuge in this, or any other of tho Dooars. 


59. The Zeenkafs declared that thoy had no power to do more 
than 1eccive the Dooar, which it appears they fully expectod would 
havo been surrendered unconditionally. In this dilemma, their only 
resource was, to 1eturn to the father of tho Dhurma Lajah at 
Dewangiti for orders; with which they came back, a fow days 
after, to Gowhatty. They had recoived from him blank forms, 
impteased with his seal, which wore subsequently filled up, and an 
agreement entored into, well calculated, if honestly fulfilled, to 
realize the objects for which it had been framed.* 


60, This Documont, if may be nocessary to observe, was never 
subsequently ratified by the 10d soal of the Deb Rajah; which was 
indispensably necessary, to give it the requisite character of validity; 
and the deputing persons of so low a grado as Zeenkafs, who avo 
mero messongots, to negolialo with an officer holding the dislin- 
guished and responsible rank of Agent to the Governor Gonoral of 
India, is a custom equally at variance with the respect duo to that 
officer, and to the Government whoso representative he ia. ‘The 
Tongso Pilo is the officer, whose rank in Bootan corresponds most 

‘neatly with that of Agent to the Governor General; and on any 
subsequent occasion, it would be desirable to insist upon the dopu- 
tation under the seal of the Deb Rajah, cither of that officer, or of 
the Soobah (called in Booteah Zoompoon) in whose juriadiction the 
circumstances may have occurred, that yvendered negotiation 
necessai y. 


* Vide Appendix No, 2 
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61. On the execution of this agicemont the Doour was again 
restored to the Bootan authorities, and ow' fionticr appeared likely 
to enjoy a temporary respite fiom the harassing inemsions to which 
it had been exposed for so many years, It was however quite evi- 
dent that unless some definile engagements could he cntered into, 
directly with the Bootan Government, the presont calm was liable to 
interruption; for experience had shewn, that it was in the power of 
the frontier officers, nol only {o intorcopt any communications which 
might be addressed to the Deb Rajah, complaining of their conduet; 
but so to misrepresont the circumstances that had actually occurred, 
as to make that appear an aggression against their Governmont, 
which was really an injury to our’s, 


62, The oxtreme inconvenience and political danger arising 
fiom such a stato of affairs were cloarly foroscen by Mr. ‘Ty GC. 
Robertson, the then Agont to the Govornor Gonoral, whon these 
disturbances first arose; and they aro powerfully stated in a loiter 
addressed to Government of the 6th Tyecember 1833, in the follow- 
ing Lorms:—* Jt remains to say a few words on the manner in which 
a rapture with Boolan might affect the immediate interests of the 
Governmont, The first evil to be thence apprehended, is tho sus- 
pension of all tho measures now in progress for tho improvemont 
sof the internal administration of Assun; and probably the loss of a 
year’s Rovenue, from that portion of country lying north of the 
Burkampooter, Tho Assamose dread tho Booteahs; and tho first 
symptom of hostilo invoad from tho hills, would throw tho popula- 
tion of the plains into constoination, and put it for a season to 
flight. 


“Thero would also be an indiroct loss sustained, by the cessation 
of that commercial intercourse, whence thore is every reason to hope 
that groal benefits may soon accruo to Assam. ‘Tho Booteabs, 
not only require the produc of tho plains for thoir support, but scom 
disposed to become tho customers of the Assameso for various 
commodities, which the lattor can cither supply by their own indus- 
try, or procure from Bengal, to be exchanged, among other articles, 
for gold, of which metal thoro scoms reason to suspect that the 
rogiona to the uoith of Bootan yield sto inconsicerable quantity, 
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“Years of disturbance and foreign invasion have interrupted the 
intercourse between the mountains and the plains, but it has nover 
boen entirely broken off; and will now, J trust, if not checked by 
avy political misunderstanding, annually increase. But the 
inconveniences, both divect and indirect, to whieh I have allud- 
ed, aro insignificant in comparison with the oxpenco and om- 
barrassment to be approhonded from warlike operations, which if 
defensive, must be confined to an unhealthy region at the foot of 
tho hills, or if active and offensive, be pursnod at tho imminent 
hazard of a war with China, and without tho slightest, prospeat of 
any compensatory result. 


« Should, however, the rulers of Bootan, abandoning the modora- 
tion which has hithorlo marked their demeanour towards us, render 
hostilities inevitablo; it will then, I conceive, be necessary to 
sequester their possessions in the plains, to omploy the irregular 
corps in Assam in guarding the gorgos of the passes leading from 
the hills, and to station during the cold scason, perhaps during tho 
year, one or two regular Battalions at Durrung, and to increaso the 
strongth of the European Detachment in the Cossiyn hills, I 
entertain, however, the greatest hope, that there will be no nocessity 
for any measure of coorcion in ordor to bring the existing difforencos 
to a satisfactory conclusion ; and I take this opportunity of 
suggesting whether, in iho event of their manifesting a disposition 
to continuo on friendly terms, notwithstanding the chango effected 
in their position, and perhaps in their feolings towards tho British 
Government, by the circumstance of Agsam having fallen under the 
dominion of that powor, it may not be advisable to depute au Tuvoy 
to the Court of the Dhurma Rajah, to sottle tho terms of commar- 
cial intercourse between the States, and if possible, offect such an 
adjustmont of the tribute payable for the Dooars, as may diminish, 
the chances of misunderstanding arising from this sowr'ce.” 


63, These were the views cutertained in 1883; and tho events 
which have been already related tended strongly to enforce the 
expediency of adopting that portion of them, which recommended 
the deputation of an Envoy to the Court of the Deb and Dhurma 
Rajahs of Bootan ;—for altheugh the more immodiate objects o 
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such a mission might not bo atlainable, it was hardly possible, if 
conducted with ordinary intolligence and zeal, that il should fail to 
throw some additional light, not only on the nature and form of a 
Government, with which our relations wore becoming daily movo 
precarious; but on its resourees and external relations, on tho 
physical geography of the country, and on thoge other branches of 
its natural history and productions, which in the times of Captain 
Turnor and Mr. Bogle, seldom received the altention to which they 
were entitled. 


64, The state of affairs arising out of our connoxion with the 
Dooars in Assam, might appear to have been a necessary conso~ 
quence of the complicated nature of the tenures by which they were 
held by the Bootan Government, involving divided jurisdiction, 
payment of tribute in kind and money, and unsettled boundaries ; 
but it will be seen, that oven on that part of our frontior, whore tho 
Booteahs had undisputed sway over the Dooars, their mismanago- 
ment was productive of cffecis scarcoly loss likely to lead to serious 
misunderstanding with the British Government; and led to more 
than one attempt, on the part of the unhappy proprietors of the 
villages in tho plains, to transfer thoir allogianeo from their Boo- 
touh masters to others, of whose justice they had learnt to form a 
higher estimate. Such offors aro well worthy considoration, for 
they afford an unanswerable reply to those, who havo boon accus- 
tomed to institute a comparison, betweon British and Nativo Rule, 
injurious to tho former ; and it will bo soon in the following account 
of our connexion with, and subsequent surrender of, these Dooavs 
to the Bootan Government, that we subjected thom, by doing so, to 
a control against which they have been since constantly rebelling, 
and which has led to the almosi total desertion of many large tracts 
af land by their oppressed inhabitants. 
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SECTION ODT, 


OF TIE BOOTAN DOOARS ON THE BENGAT 
FRONTIER, 


1. The Dooars now alluded to, are the eloven oxtending along 
the Northern frontier of Bengal, and are inchuled between the 
Teesta River on the West, and Monas on tho Hast; counting from 
West to Bast, tho following is their order of succession: 


L Dalimkote Dooar, 

2 Lamerkote Dooar. 

8 Cheomurcheo Dooar. 
4 Lukheo Dooar, 

5 Buxa Dopar. 

6 Bulka Dooar. 

7 Bara Dooar. 

8 Gooma Dooar. 

9 Reepoo Dooar, 
10 Cheerung or Sidloo Dooar, 
11 Bagh or Bijuee Dooar, 

2. Somo of these Dooars touch immediately on the territories 
of the IZonorable Company, and olhors aro separated from it by tho 
intervening protected or trihutury States of Coos Boyhar, Sidleo, * 
and Bijnee, 


8, Of the six Dooars extending from Dallimeotta ovst to Buxa, 
very little information is procurablo boyond the faet, that tho lands 
in the plains, which touch upon the confines of Bongal and Bootwy 
belonged, originally, to the formor, but had beon wrested from if, 
during the decline of the Mahomedan power in these Provinces, 
Subsequently to that period, several of the most important of these 
Purgunnahs, or Districts, were regained by the Rajahs of Coos 
Beyhar, and the more powerful Zemindars of tho frontier: and the 
limits of their respective frritovies become most uncertain and 
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confused ; the genoral line of Boundary on the west, which sepa 
yates the Boot from the British Territory, is marked by tho 
Teesta River, as far south, as the village of Gopaulgunge—at this 
point it crosses to the eastern bank of the river, and the territories 
become intermixed in a most confused and irregular mamer; a 
state of affairs, which it is almost impossible to obviate, from the 
great extont, of the jungle and forost lands, and the unsettled habits 
of the population, who are constantly changing thoir places, of 
abode, in the hope of evading the paymont of revenue, or escaping 
the punishment due to their aggressions, 


4, In tho few records fo which referoneo can now be made, it 
appears, that in 1784" the district of Phullacotta, situated in the 
vory heart of the oxtonsive zomindary of Boylkuntpoor, on the 
wostern bank of the Toosta rivor, was male over to the Booteahs 
by Captain ‘Turner, under orders from the Government ; and that a 
sum of ton thousand three hundred and thirty-three (10,388) 
Rupees was remitted, for that aud another place eulled Chara 
Bundor, which had been similarly ecded in 1779. Ina letter fram 
Govornmont dated the 11th of July 1787 to the Collector af Rung~ 
pore, tho possossion of another district called Jelpesh ia secured to 
the Bootenha, in conformity, it is said, with a cession made in 
1780. Dr. Buchanan, in tho Amals of Oriontal Literature, speal- 
ing of all this tract of country represents iLin 1809 “as ina vor'y 
wrotvhed slate, presonting ouly a few miserable Iris thinly scattored 
amongst immoanse thickets of reods, or a fow sal forosts, ‘Tho 
hereditary Chiefs of the Kooch, to whom it belonged, having" often 
attempted resistance, the barbmous invasions of the Bootoals 
havo frequently taken place, ‘This, indood, had spread desolation 
over all the Northern frontioy of the two Fastern divisions of the 
Rungpoor Districts; but of lato the Booterhs have uot ventured 
to make any attack upon them, and that part of the country is 
beginning to improye.”| 


5. Allusion has been already made, in a formor part of this 
Report, to the agaressions of the Buoteahs in the Cooch Boyhar 


¥ Novenus Report di of Tune, } 781, 
t Annals of Quicntal Jaterature, page 259, 
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Territory in 1772; and as the Tyoaty which was thon concluded, 
botween the Rajah of the lattor State, and the British Govornmont, 
placed him in a state of absolute dependance upon it, of which the 
Booteahs were fully aware, it does not appoar, that any complaint 
of sufficient importance to render tho interposition of Govornment 
necessary, was made by the Cooch Boyhar Rajah “until tho yoar 
1810, when he received the promise of Military aid, to socure to 
him the possession of certain lands which had been unjustly claiined 
by the Deb Rajah of Bootan;* and in the following year, a Captain’s 
party appears to have occupied the country with this object. In 
1812, the Deb Rajah addressed a letter to Governmont respecting 
one of these Dooms called Cheemarchee, which ho accused the 
Cooch Beyhar Rajah of appropriating, in defiance of a decreo pre- 
viously givon against him; those alternate reforences do not appear 
to have led to any decisive stops being taken for tho adjustment of 
the many conflicting claims until 1817, when in consequence of his 
representations, the Cooch Beyhar Rajah was directed by Mr. D. 
Scotl, the Commissioner, to point out the places of which he had 
been dispossessed by the Bootcahs; this, howevor, he noglected 
to do, and it was not until tho year 1884 that an officer, Ensign 
Brodie, was especially deputed to settle and adjust them, 


6. This duty he performed to the entire satisfaction of Govern 
ment; and a boundary, extending from the western frontior of 
Bijnee, to Lhe North Mastern corner of Cooch Boyhar, ombracing tha 
whole line between the Suncoss and Ghuddadhur rivers, was thon 
established, which there is every reason to hope will be respected 
by both parties. The Bootan Dooar frontiers adjusted by this 
settlement of boundary were, those of Bulkha, Gooma, and 
Reepoo; which touch upon the Zomindarics of Goolah, Ranga- 
matty, and Purbut Jooar, subject to the British Government, and 
which had been a fruitful source of litigation and complaint for 
many years, Orders were passed that measures should be tmmo- 
diately taken to render the boundary marks permanent by the 
erection of pillars of masonry, along the recently established line ; 
and Ensign Brodie, in October 1884, was reported to havo left 


a 
* Secretay to Government, 19th January, 1810, 


Sylhet for Gowalparah, in progross to tho frontior for the purposo 
of carrying this important object into offect; but circumstances 
oceuned to prevent ils being done; and a measure, upon whieh the 
preservation of tranquillity in this portion of tho Bootan possessions 
materially depends, still remains to be accomplished. Of the conduct 
of the Booteah officers who accompanied him on this duty, Ensign 
Brodie speaks in the highost toms ; and the only exception to tho 
general tranquillity which then prevailed on that part of tho 
frontier, arose from the aggressions of some bands of robbora, 
who committed depredations attended wilh murder in the Behar 
Territory, to which there was evory reason Lo belieyo Ihoy were 
instigated by the Bootan Katma, or local officor, resident in the 


plaips. 


7. The enquiries to which the nature of those invosligalions gave 
rise, led to the discovery of a singular custom among tho inhubitants 
of these Dooars, which appears to havo provailod from a very 
remote period. “In the neighbourhood of Bulkn,” says Mr. Brodic, 
* some of tho inhabitants of Songamma, and other surrounding vil- 
lages, ave in the habit of giving writton agreoments Lo pay, what is 
called Gaongooreo, to the Katma of Bulka, who is tho Dob Ruajal’s 
Khas Thussooldar, in consideration of which, thoy obtain the right 
to trade to all the difforont Dooars of Bootan, Thora aro othor 
kinds of Gaongeeree, but this is the principal one, and when it is 
not paid yvegularly, the Katma has usually taken tho law into his 
own hands, and seized the goods of the Royutls in dofault, and 
occasionally thoir persons, It is, ho says, but just to add, that this 
system of Gaongeorce is of vory ancient date; and that there is no 
reason to believe that any oppression is exorcised by the Katina 
towards any Royutts of Boyhar, oxcopting such as are also Bootan 
Gaongeorce Royutts. I have mado the mosl minnte inquiries,” ho 
adds, on this point, “and I find that the Royutis in genoral have no 
dread whatever of the Booteahs.” 


8 A very clear account is given by Dr. Buchanan, in the An- 
nals of Oriental Literature, of tho Bootan officers who had charge of 
those Dooars on the Bongal frontior; and as his descriptions apply 
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1 
to the existing state of affairs, thoy may bo safely adopted on the 
prosent occasion, with some trifling modifications.* 


9, The first or most western Boolan officer in chargo of the 
Dooars in the plains, is tho Soobah of Dallimkotla, tho fortress 
carried by assaulé by Cuptain Jones in 1772, ‘ho next officer hold- 
ing the samo rank, is the Soobah of Lulepoor or Laki Doour, 
and then the Soobah of Buxa Dooar: no other officera hold thia 
rank west of the Guddadhur, and they are both under the Para 
Pilo; but an inferior class of officer, called Katma, generally 
resident. in tho plains, oxercises the immediate control in the 
management of the Dooars, and is appointed in the great max 
jority of instances, directly by the Sunud of the Deb Rajah: 
this appellation of Katma extends only to those officers who oceupy 
the country west of the Guddadhu, and is oxchanged for Lushku, 
Wuzeer, or Mundal further east, 


10, East from the Guddadhur river, which flows fiom the wes- 
tern capital of Bootan called ‘Lassisudon, and in the hills is known 
as the Tchinchoo river, is tho Soobah of Baradoow. I Tig authority 
extonds over the Bulka and Gooma Dooars, which both are on thd 
eastern side of the Guddadhur ; and the lesser Gooma, an insigni- 
ficant tract on tho westorn bank of the Guddadhw, surrounded by 
the territory of Behar, and the possossions of tho British Go« 
yernment, 


11. The next Soobah is tho Goyornor of Repoodooar, whose 
jurisdiction is confined, in the plains, to a migerable district ealled 
Raymana, which occupies the western bank of the Suncoss river 
—it appears to bo under the immediate managomont of descon= 
dants of the ancient Kooch tribe, to whom there can be little doubt, 
the whole subalpine tract originally belonged, 


12. The Soobah of Cheerung, whose juvigdiction ig very oxton- 
sive, and who commands a pass, generally admitted to be the best of 
all those which Jead fiom the plains of Bengel to the mountainous 


* Annals of Oriental Literatue, page 254, 
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region of Bootan, is tho neat jn succession; and his authority 
extends over all the tract of country lying betwoon the Suncoss and 
western bank of the Monas river. ‘Lhe rosidence of the Soobuh 
is at Cheerung in the mountaina, midway botweon the celobratod 
castle of Wandipoor, and a place called Cutchabarry, to which the 
Soobah occasionally descends in the cold goason. Cheorung stands 
at the head of the pass, on the heights above tho left bank of the 
Suncoss river, and is four marches distant from Cutchabarry 5 two 
roads diverge from tho latter village, the ecastern-most of which 
unites with the route from Tongso by the Bagh Dooay, at tho 
south-wost corner of Bijnoo; and tho woatern road Ieads to 
Botagtng and Rangamatty, a calebrated town, which is guid to havo 
formerly contained about fifteen thousand houses. 


18, The Chiefs of Sidlee and Bijnec who, as has bean before 
observed, are in a degree ivibulary both to the British and Bootan 
Governments, are amenable to the authority of the Cheorung Svobah, 
in their relations with Bootan, ‘The territory of the Raja of Sidlve 
extends to the District of Momattec, which sepaates it, from the 
foot of the Bootan hills on the north, to tho District of Neoz 
Bijnce on the south, andis bounded by the Suncoas rivor on tho 
wost, and tho Ayee on the cast. The tributo paid annually to the 
Bootan Government by the Rajahs of Sidleo, is five hundred (500) 
rupees, some oil, dried fish and coarse cotion cloths; but this 
amount is morely nominal, and far greater exactions aro mado at 
the pleasure ofthe Soobah of Cheerung, tho agent of the very influ- 
ential officer called Wandipoor Zoompon, or Clovernor of Wandi- 
poor, who exercises suprome control over the whole Dooar, ‘Tho 
possessor of the rank of Raji a of Sidleo in 1809, way, according to 
Dr, Buchanan, the tenth or cloventh person of the sume family, who 
had held theso lands: which they are conjectured to have reecived 
ag au appanage, in virtuo of their doscont from Voswa Singha, the 
Cooch prince, The frequent disputes which aroso with the Boo« 
teahs regarding tribute, gave rise to the most disastrous incursions; 
in one of which, the Rajah and a brother boing surprised, wore both 
put to death. Tis son, Udja Narain, lived genorally at Noluparra, 
close fo tho Company’s villago of Dhontolla (tho Dangtolla 
of Rennell) and soldom paid tribufo, which occasioned several 
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incursions by the Bootcahe; but he always contrived to make his 
escape into the Company's Territory, where he romained, until the 
Booteahs returned to the hills. Ilis son Sorjya Narain, who, in 
1809, was only alad, consented to pay tho tribute quietly, and 
ventured, in consequence, to live at Soginagong on the Kanibhur 
river, which falls into the Champamutteo, and is’ but a short 
distance from the British frontier. Dr. Buchanan, frum whom 
in the absence of more recent information, this account of 
Sidleo is almost entirely drawn, says, thal in tho year above 
mentioned, that part of the country bordering on the ‘tevri- 
tories of the British Governmont, was in tolorablo condilion; 
as the people, unless surprised, could always escape; but that 
nearer the Soobah, overy part was wasto: facts, affording lamont- 
able proof of a misrule, which has continuod unmitigated to tho 
present time; and which in April 1887, led to the capture of the 
Fort of Sidleo by the followers of Dhur Narain, a competitor for 
the Raj, who had been conveyed into the hills, and kept in confine- 
ment at Cheerung. The Soobah of this place reported Lhe circum. 
stances of the attack to Government, and complained, that it had 
been mado by our subjects, that many persons had beon murdered, 
and property to a considerable amount plundered. Orders weve 
issued for tho apprehension of all those concormed, who might 
attompt to conceal themselves in the British territory; but as the 
case appeared to havo ontirely arison from quarrels, in which wo 
had no immediate concern, the Government doclined affording any 
assistanco to the Soobah in his atlempts to regain possossion of the 
Fort. Pal 


14, The hilly tract between the mountains and level country, 
under the authority of the Chearung Soobah, is also said to be 
divided into two Districts; that lying to the north of Sidloe ig 
called Nunmattee, and formerly belonged to a Chief called Chamuka, 
The other tract, north of Bijnce, comprohended the two dig 
tricts of Nicheema and Hatee Kura, and were in the possession of 
a Chief named Mamuduna, These hilly districts are cultivated by 
fhe hoe, and produce much cotton; the whole of this tract of 
country, however, lying between the Suradingal rivor on the 
west, and Monas on the Qasi, is still most imperfectly known, 
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and the jealous vigilance of the Bootan officers prohibita all 
access to it, by any but tho fow traders from tho adjacent 
frontior villages within our Toritory, by whom a trifling bartor is 
carried on with ils miserable inhabitants: the climate is rendered 
so destructive, by the dense forests and rank vegetation, with which 
it is covored, Acarly throughout its ontire oxtont, that no forcigner 
can romain in it for any length of time with impunity, and the 
Booteahs are, themselves, so sonsible of its injurious oifecls, thet 
they carefully avoid entoring it, oxcept during tho most favorable 
months of the cold season of the year, and eyon thon, with serious 
apprehension. 


15. From this account of the Bootan Deoars which touch on the 
northern frontier of Bengal, it will have beon scen, that from tho 
ill defined boundaries, the wild and jungly nature of the greater 
portion of thom, and the inability of tho Bootan Government to 
check the excesses of their officors, tho probability of misundorstand- 
ing was quite as great with reforonce to them as in Lhoso hordering 
on Assam. While the unprovoked atlacks, which havo beon 
mentioned in tho precoding Section of this report, rondored the 
utmost vigilanco of our officers necessary, and the adoption of the 
severest measures indispensable to the protection of our aubjocts: 
the oppressions of the Bootan frontier officers had driven the inha« 
bitants of the Dooars in Bongal, which were oxclusively der their 
authority, to opon rebellions; and in tho month of March 18396, 
Major Lloyd, an officer who had been deputed to that part of tho 
frontier, to sottle somo existing disputes, forwarded a potition Lo the 
British Governmont from the Katmas of the Dooars, entrenting: to 
be taken under its protection, and represonting thoir situation a4 
most deplorable, Tho requost could nol, of course, be complied 
with ; and the Soobah of Dallimeotlah in tho following month of 
April wrote to the Magistrate of Rungpore complaining, that 
aggressions had boon committed aguinst hia subjects of Keoranteo~ 
dur (or Kyrantee) by # Katma called Uurgovind, whom he affirmed 
was assisted in theso acts by Irregulars raised in the Company's 
Territories, to which they fled for protection, whonevor pressed by 
the Booleah troops, ‘The Magistrate of Rungpoor was directed 
to ascertain the correctnoss of this elttement, and te tke afleetual 
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measures to preyont the assistanco complained of being afforded, 
cither in troops or military stores, ‘This application from the 
Soobah of Dallimeotta was followed by a letter to the samo oflvet, 
avowedly from the Dhurma Rajuh of Bootan, but which was 
strongly suspected at the time to be a forgory, and I had, atter~ 
wards, during my negotiations with the officers of the Deb, reason 
to think, that it was the unauthorized production of a Bengalec 
writer still in their service, who had a strong porsonal intorest in 
causing the apprehension of Ilurgovind Katma, and in his official 
capacity has charge of the official seal of the Deb. 


16, The person for whose apprehension these applications wore 
made, was the nephew of one [Iwry Doss, who for many years 
filled the ofve of Mohurrer under the Deb Rajahs of Bootan, and 
whose family appears to have held the estate of Mynagooreo in the 
plains under the Bootan Government, Like every feudal of this 
barbarous state, he had been subjected to the most unqualified 
oppression and injustiee—his dwelling had boen repeatedly entered 
by the Zeenkafs, who under pretence of collecting tribute, annually 
enter the Dooars from the hills, and practise every species of oxtor- 
tion; his property, arms and catile wero curried off, and his family 
and himself subjected to repoated indignities, ‘To all this, he for 
long time submitted, under an apprehension, apparently, of tho 
consequences of resistance; but rousod at length, he put to death 
somo of the Zeenkafs, and those followers who had boen moni 
active in their oppressions, and uot only threw of his allegiance 
to the Bootan Government, but seized upon some adjoining 
Talooks which they were unable to protect, Tle engaged 
the services of somo Ilindoostanee and Goorkha Sopoys, and 
of the tribes inhabiting the borders of the forests; with thoir 
assistance, and arms obtained in various quarteis, he up to a 
very recent period, suecossfully resisted every attompt made by the 
Bootan Government to reduce him again (o subjection, and offered 
to pay to the British Government a tributo of fifty thousand 
(50,000) rupeos, per annum, if its protection wero but extented to 
him, It was not deemed expedient to comply with this petition, and 
by a letter just received from Mr. N. Smith the Collector of Rung- 
poor, [ learn, that the Bootme Government have come to terme with 
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him, but upon what conditions he has again heen induced to tondor 
his submission to such masters has not bean ascertained. ‘Tho Dis- 
tricts occupied by Hurgovind and their extontare thus slated by 
Mr. Smith—Bhothaul, Mynagooree, Chongmareo, Gopnulgunge, &e. 
in longth above thirly coss, and from six to tavelve in breadth, Ilo 
pays a tribute to the Deb Raja of about cight thousand hyo hundred 
Narain rupeos (8,500 N, R.) por annum— exclusive of prosonis, and 
expences of religious coremonics; but it is extremely improbable 
that tho present poace will be of long continuance, and as long as 
IUurgovind Kattam has the means of procuring the assistance of 
mercenaries, such as those which so very recently onabled him to 
set the whole power of Bootan at defiance, any attompt to ronow 
the oppression which drove him to rebellion, will be cortainly 
followed by a renowal of hostilities. 





PART IL. 
SECTION 1. 
CAPTAIN PEMBERTONS MISSION, 1838. 


1. The extreme jeopardy in which tho relations of ihe British 
and Bootan Governments were likely to be placed, by such acts as 
have been mentioned, as occurring in tho Bongal and Assam 
Dooars, has been already alluded to—it has been also shown, that 
the fronticr officers of Bootan had repeatedly withheld the commun 
nications addressed by our authorities fo the Dob and Dinrma 
Rajahs, complaining of their conduct, and it was oqually certain 
that they would misropresent the several oceurronces that hed taken 
place, and describe as acts of wnprovoked hostility, those measures, 
which their own misconduct had rendered indispensable for the 
protection of the lives and proporties of British subjects. 


2. The accounts given by Captain Tamer of tho countries of 
Bootan and ‘Tibet, oven admitting thelr acemacy at tho pariod at 
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which ho wrote, might afford but very imporfect data on which to 
form a sound judgmont of their existing condition, and the moro 
critical the state of our relations with them, the moro necessary did 
it become to understand clearly, not only thoir own vesources and 
internal Government, but the precise naturo of the ties by which 
they wore bound to each othor, and to China, Urged by theso 
considerations, Mr. ‘I. C, Robertson suggested in the letter already 
advyerted to, the oxpedioncy of deputing an Envoy to the Court of 
the Deb and Dhurma Rajahs, to settle terms of commorcial inter 
course between the States, and if posaiblo, effect such an adjustment 
of the Tributo payable for tho Dooars, as might diminish the 
chances of misunderstanding arising from that source, 


8, When the aggressions upon the inhabitants of the British 
Torvitory from Banska Dooar, in 1886, had been repolled, and 
punished, by tho discomfituro of the Booteah troops, and the 
attachment of the Dooar, the period appeared to have arrived, when 
the Mission which had been recommonded, was particularly requix~ 
ed, and might prove most useful, All the proliminary information 
that could bo obtained was sought for; and Captain Jonkins, the 
Governor Gonoral’s Agent, devoted a vory considerable portion of 
time to the investigation—tho only matorials, howovor, available, 
wero the notices contained in Captain Turner's work, tho inade- 
quacy of which has been already noticod—and _ the liltle additional 
information gained from tho Zeenkafs, who occasionally visilod the 
plains on business connected with tho Dooars, and whoso want of 
observation, or assumed ignoranco, rendered their communications - 
of but little value. 


4. The intention of deputing an Envoy was communicated by 
the British Government to tho Deb and Dhurma Rajahs of Bootan, 
whose replies evinced an evident anxioty to divert the Government 
from its intention, if possible: three letters wore contained in the 
same envelope from the Deb, which were dated on tho Gth of April 
1887 :—tho firat requosted that the intention of deputing an Envoy 
_ 2 his court might be postponed until an Embasay on hig part should 

have reached Calcutta, or until any disturbances or disputes arose 
in Bootan, when the Dob said, ho should have no objection to the 
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proposed deputation, ‘This was followed by an acknowlodgment of 
certain presents which the Governmont had sont to tho fathor of the 
Dhurma Rajah, at the tequest, of the Governor Goneral’s Agont, and 
which, the Deb says, had been presonted to the Dhurma, who was 
much gratified by them. A second slip of paper containodl an 
account of the disturbances with Tlurgovind Kaltma, to which 
allusion has been already made, and the assistance of Government 
in men and ammunition was requested, to insure his approhonsion ; 
and a third note requested that, an order might be passed to render 
the money of Bootan current in the Company’s torrilories, or in Lho 
evont of that not boing complied with, the Govornmont was request- 
ed to furnish him with dies similar to those which were used in our 
coinage. A letter from the Dhurma Rajah of the samo date 
accompanies that from the Dob, in which the Dhurma is mado to 
acknowledge tho rocoipt of tho presents, and Lo state, that his 
intention of deputing an Envoy from their Court had boon pout 
poned, but that he should bo happy 10 receive one, whenever tho 
Governor Goneral of India might doom it expedient to uceredit such 


an officer to him, 


& These lottors are deserving particular remark, us thoy furnish 
a yery striking proof of the slight degroa of dependence to ho 
placed upon any communication from such a source, ‘The Deb 
acknowledges, officially, to the Governoy Gonoral of India, the 
vecoipt of cortain articles, which ho affirms have been. presentod, as 
intended, to the Dhurma Rajah; and a letter avowedly from tho 
lattor confirms the statomont, I subsequently, however, as- 
certained, during my residence in Bootan, that the whole of theso 
presents had beon intercopted by the Deb, and that neither the 
Dhurma Rajah vor his futhor had ever beon ablo to obtain ono of 
the many articles which tho liberality of Government had forwarded 
expressly for them. 

6, On the 17th of April 1887 the Zeonkafs, named Cheorung 
Soobah and Sun Poyjoo, who had conveyed these lottors from tho 
Deb and Dhwma Rajahs, left the Prosidoney with roplios from 
the Governor General of India, announcing the intouded deputation 
of an Envoy after tho rainy soason—~a detormination to whieh the 
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Govornment was induced to adhore, from the still very unsettled 
state of the frontier, the non-payment of tribute, and the importance 
of endeavouring to renew our acquaintance and commercial relations 
with countries, from which we had beon so long oxcluded. 


7. Tho final arrangements for tho Mission having been con- 
, cluded by the ond of the rains, the conduct of it was entrusted to 
Captain Pomborton, with Ensign Blake, of the 56th N, I, as an Assis- 
tant, and to command tho escort, and Dr, Griffith, of the Madras 
Establishment, as Botanist, and in Medical charge; tho escort was 
to consist of fifty men from the Assam Scebundy Corps, which 
being almost entirely composed of a class of mon who inhubit tho 
inferior heights bordering on the valley of Assam, and tho plains, 
which skirt their base, were supposed to be peculiarly well qualified 
for the duty. Tho demand for troops, howovey, occasioned by the 
great number of detachments which are required for tho dutios of 
the Provineo, rendered it impracticable to supply an escort of the 
required strength without oxtreme inconvenience, and 1 took but 
half the number, viz. one Sobadar, one Ilavildar and twenty-five 
Sopoys, 


8 One of the first considerations which naturally prosontod 
itself, after tho Mission had boon appointed was, the route by which 
it should attempt to ontor Bootan. xpericnce derived from tho 
Missions of Mr. Bogle and Captain ‘Turnor furnished grownd for 
tho beliof, that if tho decision were left to tho Bootan Government, 
we should be compelled to follow that, by which both thoao officers 
jhad entered and returned from the country, and which is well * 
known as the Buxa Dooar, 


This pass, as will be seen on reference to the Map, is situated 
at the westem corner of Bootan, and suns so directly north and 
south, as to afford but comparatively little opportunity of acquiring 
anything like a general or satisfactory knowledge of tho extent, 
yesources, or physical structure of the country. To this ciroumstmnes 
may be principally attributed, the total absence of information in tho 
writings of Mr, Bogle and Captain Turner, upon these important 
subjects; and the fact, that their observations are principally con- 
fined to the illustration of th mannors and habits of the peoplo, 
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9. It was in the hope of filling these blanks, that I  detor- 
mined to enter Bootan by a pass as far cast, as was practicablo; 
and as the Dooar of Banska was one which had been so recently 
the subject of correspondence between the two CGovernmonts, 
there appeared less probability of exciling suspicion by advancing 
through it, rather than by those of Kulling or Booreo Cooma, 
which though stil] furthor east, had not so laicly attracted the 
attontion of the Dob and Dhurma Rajahs, or beon the subjoct, 
of discussion between the two Govornments. The march from 
this point on the capital, could not fail, from the relativo positions 
of the two places, to traverso the country diagonally, if the 
Mission were permitted to proceed by the most directronte ; 
and any deviation from it, cijher to the north or south, though 
it must add in the one case, to our difficullics, by causing us to 
cross the mountains at poinis of groater olevation; or in tho 
other, increase the risk of unhealthiness, by traversing tho infe~ 
rior and more densely wooded tracts on the south; yet in eithor 
case, the paramount object of scoing a greater extont of country 
would be accomplished, and an opportunity bo afforded of 
endeavouring by familiar, and personal intercourso, wilh the 
greatest possible number of officers of the country, through whoyo 
districls we should pasa, to croate a feeling favorable to ils conti+ 
nuance and extension, 


10. With these views tho Mission proceeded direct from Cal 
cutta by wator, to Gowhatty in Assam: intimation having been 
previously given, of the intention to ascend the hills from the Buns- 
ka Dooar, We were detained at Gowhatty from the 8th to 2lst of 
December, waiting for some communication fiom the Dob Rajah of 
Bootan, to whom intimation had been givon of the pass by which 
the Mission would enter the hills—Dut no lettor was received until 
this considerable delay had been incurred, and oven then, came 
unaccompanied by the Zeonkafs or messengers who, it was said, had 
been espocially deputed to escort us on ow journoy through tho 
country, ‘Che delay had already been so great, and tho gonson was so 
far advanced, that I determined to proceed immediately to the fron- 
tier from Gowhatty ; and crossing tho Burhampooter rivor, at a spot 
ealled Ameongang about three tiles’ below Gowhally, wo 
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commenced our march through that division of Assam, called Kamroop, 
which during the declining periods of the Assam dynasty, and 
subsequontly under tho heavy yoke of Burmeso oppression, had 
relapsed into a state of nature: its fields wore neglected, and its 
cultivators had fled ta the most inaccessible recesses of tho adjacent 
forosts and mountains, to escape the wanton barbarity’ of their fear. 
ful masters; and atract of country, which in natural beauty and 
fertility is exceeded by no portion of the most favoured parts of 
Bengal, presented the melancholy spectacle of almost entire doser~ 
tion and waste. 


11. Tho changonow perceptible was most marke and dolightful 
from the northern bank of tho Burhampooter to the frontier line 
which sepaated the British from the Bootan torritory, our march lay 
almost ontirely through flolds of the most luxuriant rice cultivation, 
and amongal villages which bore overy appearance of being tho 
dwellings of a happy and prospering people. All the fruit trees 
common to Bengal, were found growing in profusion around tho 
houses of the inhabitants—the herds of cattle were numerous, and in 
the finest condition, and every thing bespoko happiness and contont, 
This general character of thocountry coutinued with little interruption 

"as fav os Dumduma, a village on the south bank. of tho Nao Nuddee, 
which hero forms the boundary betwweon tho British and Bootan 
possessions; but immediately alter crossing it, a very marked 
chauge became apparent: extonsively cultivated ficlds wore no 
longer perceptible, and nearly the wholo plain ovor which wo 
travolled, from the nullah to the foot, of tho inforioy heights of the 
Bootan mountains, was covered with denso reed and grass jungle~. 
the few villages passod wore comparatively small and impoverished, 
and those which had been originally large and bettor inhabited, had 
not recovered from the effects of tho hostile invasion by our troops 
under Captain Bogle in 1836, 

12, After many considerable delays at Dumduma, ponding the 
yeceipt of replies to letters which had beon forwarded to the 
Dewangiri Rajah, the Mission prosecuted its journey to Dowangiri, 
the residence of the Soohah of that namo, which is situnted on the 
southern range of mountains“immediately overlooking tho valloy of 
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Assam. lero vory considorable delay was again experioneed, and 
many attempts wore made to induce mo to return to the Plaing, and 
retracing my steps to the foot of tho Buxa Doonr pass, to travel by 
that route to Tassisudon or Poonakha, the two capitals of Bootan, 
This design, howevor, I was onabled to resist successfully; and 
after a detention at Dowangiri, extonding from iho 3d fo the gad 
of January, in which time a rebellion, headed by the Dake Pilo, 
broke out against the Deb to whom I had been deputed, wo were 
permitted to proceed. 


18, It had been previously avvanged that wo should travel from 
Dowangiri to Poonakha, the winter residence of the Court, by the 
direct route which passes through tho district of the Jongar Soobah ; 
but as this officer was the brother and most influential adviser of 
the Daka Pilo, and had, it was said, withdrawn ovory available man 
from the villagos in his jurisdiction, to strengthen the forces of his 
brother, it was deemed advisable by tho Zeenkafk who had boen 
deputed to escort us to the capital, to avoid passing through the 
territories of these disaffected chioflains, and to do go, wa wore 
compelled to make a vory oxtensive detour, ‘This, at loasl, was 
the motive avowed at the timo for an arrangemont, which involved a, 
very great loss of timo; but I have reason to believe that another, 
scarcely less powerful, influenced (hom in thoir docision, 


14, Tho oival of tho Mission in tho hills had oxcited a 
foeling of great apprehonsion and anxicty in tho minds of the 
Booteahs, and the real object of the deputation, was supposed 
to bo connected with ulterior views of conquest; ib consequently, 
appeared desirable to produce in us the strongest impressions of 
the extremely difficult nature of the country; and tho proposal 
was made to conduct us by a route, tho difficultios of which wore 
represented as almost insuperable, from the lofty and rugged 
nature of the mountains which musk ho travorsed, the doplh of 
snow which must bo anticipated at such a geason of the year, and 
the length of time which would be expended in travelling by so 
circuitous a route. It was, however, impossible nol to favesce, 
that the more circuitous the route by which we might ho emnveyed, 
the more ample would be tho oppdrlunily afforded of offecting 
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many important objects of the Mission, and I expressed my readli- 
ness to follow implicitly any direction, in advance, which their 
superior local knowledge might suggest, 


15, It-will be seen on reference to the map, that tho effet 
of this concession, was exactly what I had anticipated: wo wero 
led in a direction nearly due north, through the districts of 
Tassgong, Tassangsce, and Leenglong; to the confines of Bootan 
‘and Tibet, both on the cast and north; from whence turning 
west to Poonakha, we crossed all the lofty spurs and subordinate 
yanges which stretch from the snowy eluster of mountains forming 
an inegular frontier between Bootan and Tibot, and which sup- 
port the elevated plateau of the latlor slate. 


16. rom Poonalcha I had intended, if possible, to return to 
Gowalparah by the Cheerung route, but this object was defeated 
by the jealous apprehension of the Bootan Government ; tho 
permission originally given to do so, was withdrawn, and the 
Mission was compelled to retwn by the pass, to which the 
previous ones of Mx. Bogle and Caplain Turnor had boon 
restricted. 


17. The distance travelled from Dowangiri by this vary circuitous 
route to Poonakha, tho thon residence of the Deb and his count, was 
rather moe than two hundred and fifly miles, and the number of 
marches mado was twenty-six—giving an average of about nino 
miles; five furlongs each march; which, in so difficult a country, with 
heavily Jaden coolies, is as much as can be calculated upon with any 
certainty, at thatseason of the year, in which the jommoy was 
effected, 


18, Although the number of days actually employod in travelling 
from Dewangiri to Poonakha, was but twenty-six, the dolays arising 
from the unsettlod state of the country, the want of porters for the 
conveyancb of the baggage, and the necessity of occasional halts to 
allow the people to recover from the offects of some unusually long 
and severe marches, wore so great, that tho poriod passed on the 
joumey, extended from tho sd of January to the 1st of April, or 
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sixty-eight days ; being in the proportion of nearly three halis to 
every march, 


19, On our retum from Poonakha the capital, io Chichakotta 
the Booteah frontier post at the gorge of Buxa Wooar, tho delays 
to which we had been previously exposed were loss felt, this line of 
country being the best inhabited of any we had visited in our journey 
through Bootan; and tho very advanced stato of the season rendor= 
ing extreme exertion necessary lo enable us to traverse the Turaco, 
or unhealthy tract of forest and jungle at the foot of iho mou 
tains, before the setting in of the rains, Tho total travelling 
distance between Poonakha and Rangamuttcy on the northern bank 
of the Burhampooter river is 188 miles, which we effected in fiftoon 
days, the Mission finally arriving at Gowalparah in Assam on tho 
Slst of May 1898, with the loss of but one man of the party 
which, including canp-followers of every description, amounted to 
about one hundred and twenty persons, When it is considered that a 
very great proportion of them consisted of the inhabitants of Ben- 
gal and Assam, little accustomed lo the severe labour of traversing 
waets of such extrome rnggedness and alliiude, and still less to 
the severity of such a climato; no better proof could be afforded 
of the wonderful facility with which the human constitution adapls 
itself fo the moat dissimilar conditions of atmospheric influence, and 
of the generally salubriougs naturo of tho climate of Bootan, 


20. Tom this sketch of the lino of country travolled by the 
Mission, it will be obseived, that it extends over a far greater 
portion of the country, than had been visited by either of the pro- 
ceding ones, and to spots which had noyor before been seen, by 
either European or Native, from the plains of Gangotie India, 
Qur movements were so closely watched, and all intercourse 
between tho inhabitants of the different villages at which we halted, 
and tho followers of the Mission, 60 rigorously prohibited by the 
Zeenkals attached to tha,camp, that it was with the utmost diifleulty 
ZT succeoded in oblaining any information, even upon those 
subjecia with which the persons consulted were moal, likely to be 
familiar; and one or tivo Bootoahs, those visits to my nitive 
officers wore supposed to be more frequent than was necessary, 
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wore bastinadood into a salutary disgual. of the inconvenient inti- 
macy, ‘Two Zeonkafs were almost always in altondance, with the 
avowed object of protecting us against impertinent intrasion, but 
with the more political one of preventing all intorcourse, save with 
those upon whose fidolity implicit reliance could be placed, 


21. The information olicited is, in its original form, conso~ 
uently, most desultory ; and tho only satisfactory modo of submit~ 
ting its results, will be to condenso it into a gencral statement; refor- 
xing for the more minute details, to the Diary of Proceedings of the 
Mission, which accompanies this Report, and to the Appondix, 


22, The instructions under which I was acting, had provided for 
the possible permission on the part of the Boolan Government, for 
the Mission to proceed into ‘Tibet; but as this was not only pio- 
hibited, but a direct and unqualificd refusal given, even to forward 
aletter to Tassa, the desiderated opportunity of visiting that ccle- 
brated Capital of Central Asia was not afforded; and I shall, in the 
first place, confine myself entirely to the country of Bootan, which 
from its existing political relations with ug, and the very imper foot 
knowledge hitheilo possessed of it, merits a degreo of attention, of 
which it would, but for these adventitious circumstances, be wholly 
unworthy, 





SECTION II. 
GENERAL ACCOUNT OF BOOTAN. 


1, The tract of country to which tho name of Bootan is geno- 

, Yally applied, but which in the ancient Tlindoo writings is called 
Madra,* extends from the southorn declivities of tho groat contral 
ridge of the IIimala mountains, to the footgof the inferior heights 
which form a tulus at their base, and constitute the natural northern 
boundary of the Assam valley :—these limits are comprised betweon 
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the parallels of 26° 80’ and 28° of North Latitude: in longth 
Bootan extonds from about 88° 45’ to 92° 25/ of Mast Longitude 
and is therefore about 220 Goographical miles long and ninety 
broad; which give an arca of nineieon thousand oight hundred 
square Geographical miles for that portion, included within tho 
mountains and subordinate ranges of hills. On tho North, it is 
bounded by Zang and Oni, tho western and contral Divisions of 
Tibet; on the South by Bengal, Coos Beyhar, Sidlee, Bijnee, 
and Assam. On the West by the ‘Teosta river, which separates it 
fiom the protected State of Sikkim; and on the East by the Dhun- 
seoree river, which flows botween it and tho hill Districts of tho 


Towung Rajah, a tributary of Lassa. 


2 With tho exception of the narrow strip of land at the foot 
of the mountains which has been already so fully deseribed undor 
the heads of “ Dooars or Passes,” tho whole of the Bootan ‘Territory 
presents a succession of the most lofty and rugged mountains on the 
surface of the globe. Their stupondous size almost precludes the pos- 
sibility of obtaining a position sufliciontly commanding upon them, to 
afford a bird’s oyo viow of their goneral direction, for they are separated 
only by the narrow beds of roaring torrents, which rush over 
huge bouldors of primitivo rock with rosistloss violonee, and tho 
paths most genorally froquented, are formod at an olovation varying 
from two to seven thousand {eet abovo tho level of the soa; while 
the mural ridgos above them, frequently viso to an altitude of from 
twelvo to twenty thousand; tho consequence is, that the travellor 
appears to be shut ont on every sido from tho rest of the world, 
and it is only when winding 1ound some spur from tho minor 
ranges, that he obtains an oceasional glimpse of tho more distant 
peaks and ridges which bound the view of tho doop sell at his feet, 
whore some restless river is urging its way to tho sen. 


8, The principal clusters of snow-clad peaks avo comprised 
within a belt extending, from about 27° 80’ to 28° Nowth Latitude, 
andon the former parallel me some, which ave covered with snow 
throughout the year; the genaral direction of tho most lofty ridgos 
is from North West to South East 5 buta far moro detailed and 
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minuto examination than my opportunities pormilted, would bo 
requisite, lo enable me to describe them accurately; for viewed 
from tho most elevated position I atfained in the eomso of my 
journoy, they appeared to irend Lo every point of the heavens; an 
illusion occasioned by their cnormous bulk and proximity, 
which prevented their being viewed, but under’ an ungle so 
large, that the eye could embrace only a small portion of their 
gigantic masses. 


4, This general character of extreme ruggedness is hardly at 
all interrupted save by some geological basins between tho rotiring 
flanks of the ranges; and to which, for want of a moe appropriate 
term, the name of Alpine valleys must be given, Of (hese, the 
most remarkablo are found in tho moro contral paris of the country, 
at Boomdungimg, Juguy, Jacesn, Poonalha, ‘Tassisudon, and ac- 
cording to Captain Turner, Paro and Daka Jeung, ‘These valleys 
have been, apparently, formed and enlarged, by the fluctuating 
and impetuous comso of the rivers, which rush through them; 
and tho surface of tho soil, sloping gradually from the foot of tho 
hills on either sido to the margin of tho stream, is rendered avail- 
able for agricultural purposes by boing cut into terracus. A genoral 
idea of tho climate and vegolation of those favourite spots may be 
formed from their elevation above the soa, which was doturmined by 
comparativo obsorvations made with two excallent Barometers, aud 
by an examination of tho 'lablo in the Appendix in which they are 
recorded, Tho first throo valleys, those of Boomdungtung, Jugur, 
and Jacegah, ave amongst the most lofty im the world; and far exceed 
in elevation any on othet portions of the Souther slope of the 
Tlimala Mountains, whose altitudes have beon satisfactorily 
dotermined. » Tassisudon is assumed from observations made 
at Woollakha, and as the continuation of ihe valloy was diss 
tinctly scen from this place, it is not Hkely to be far from 
the truth, Valley of Boomdungtung 8668 feet. 
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5. The other valloys of Para and Daka Jung, wo have not the 
means of determining, as Captain ‘urner mado no observations, nor 
has he offered any romarks guiliciently specific, to admit of an infer- 
enco being logitimately drawn from tho nature of the vegetation. 
Mr. Saunders, the Surgoon to the Mission, however, dosciibes tho 
whole road from Paragong to Daka Jung as an almost continual 
ascent, and says that the inhabitants allirm it is always colder at 
Paragong than Tassisudou,” yet tho crops on tho banks of the 
Patchoo, were rice; and he observed a difference between them 
and those hoe had left at Tassisudon only threo days carlier; tho 
latter being more advanced than the formor, 


6, Theso valleys are surrounded by mountains, which vary from 
threo to eight and nino thousand foot above them, aud all tho more 
lofty were perpetually buried under snow during our journey 
through the country; while tho less clovated ridges, or those whiuh 
fluctuated between six and cight thousand feot, wero occasionally 
sprinkled by the storms which oxponded their fury, principally on 
the moro towering peaks; but tho snow below ton thousand feel, 
even in tho months of January qud February, rapidly disappeared 
under tho effeets of a sun, which at Jugur, at an clevation of more 
than eight thousand feet above the sea, somotimos proved wnpleg 
santly warm. 


7. At Poonakha, which is tho least elevated of all these Alpino 
valleys, the most striking contrasis are afforded, the eyo embraces 
ata glance the products of topical climates, and the perennial 
snows of aiclic winter—tho mangoe, jack, plantain, and other 
fruits of Bengal, in the garden of tho Deb; and tho hoary mass of 
tho Gassa mountaina in the north wost, towering above them into 
regions of porpotual congelation, 


RIVERS. 


8. Tho rivers of this Alpino region, as might have boen antieipa- 
ted from its physical structure, and varying elevation, are numerous 
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and rapid, and rush over highly inclined beds which in almost 
every instance that came under my observation, were filled with 
huge boulders of primitive and secondary 1ocks, with a foreo that 
renders all the larger ones unfordable at any season of tho year; 
thoy almost all flow from the southern faco of the mwral rampart 
which supports the clevated plains of ‘Tibet, and slrugaling through 
the narrow defilos at the foot of tho mountains, eventually pour 
their tuibulary streams into the Burhampooter. Somo fow avo snid 
to have their sources even beyond this great natural barvicr, and 
to flow from lakes within the southern boundary of Tibet. This 
has been particularly affirmed by the inhabitants of Tongso, of tho 
Matcesam River, which flows at tho foot of the lofty mountain on 
which the castle of tho Pilo stands, and is supposed to be tho 
Champamuity of Rennoll, ‘Tho inhabitants of Tongso asaort, that 
i, flows from a lake called Ungo, in the Khumpa country, two 
months’ journoy distant; and though the distance is evidently too 
great, the fact of the osistence of tho lake is extremely probable, 


9, The lagest of these rivers are, the Monas, which flows 
under the walls of Tassgong; the Patchoo Machoo, at whose con- 
fluence stands the winter castle, Poonukha, of tho Deb and 
Dhurma Rajahs; the Tchinchoo, which skirts the walls of 
Tassisudon, tho summor residence of tho samo functionaries ; 
the ‘Toorsha, which enters the plains from Laken Doonr; tho 
Manchee by that of Cheemurchee; and tho Durla by tho’ 
celebrated pass of Dallimkotta, ‘hoso last throe rivors all 
flow through the jurisdiction of the Paro Pilo which embraces 
the whole tract of country extending wost from tho T'chinchoo of 
Tassisudon, to the Teestah River, which forms tho boundary 
between Bootan and Sikkim: the othor Rivers traverse the juris» 
diction of the Tongso Pilo, which oxtonds from the Eastern, 
frontier of Bootan to the village of Santagong. 


10. Tho Monas River, which at Tassgong ov Benkar is called 
the Goomaree, appears to be the most considerable of all thosa 
which flow through Bootan, and recoives either directly or 
indirectly, the contributions of every minor stream which flows 
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between it and Tongso. tis wfodable in any parl of ils course 
dotween Tassgong and its confluenco with the Burhampooter River; 
and is crossed at the westerg foot of the Tassgony hill, by an iron 
chain suspension bridgo of a structuro almost exactly similar to 
those which have been go areuately dolincated by Tieut. Davis in 
the work of Captain Turner; the only difference observable, being 
in the platform which instead of presenting a broad aurtaeo, is 
go narrow as barely to afford fooling toa single traveller; a section 
of it would be very accurately ropresented by tho letter V. 


11. The valley through which tho Rivor flows runs nearly duo 
north and south, in that part of its course visible from the heights 
avound Tassgong, and through it, runs one of tho principal routes 
fiom Bootan to Lassa tho Capilal of Tibet; tho breadth of tho 
River at ‘Tassgong is about sixty yards, and its waters rush with 
hresistible fury and a loud noise over a bed composed of houlders 
and highly inclined strata of gnoiss, through the latter of wluch tho 
stream appears to havo excavated a passage for itsolf The precise 
situation of tho sources of this river appears to bo unknown in 
Bootan, but are described as beyond tho northern limits of that 
territory; and one aMluont, the Nurgung, which skirts the route 
into ‘Tibet beforo alluded to, appears to fall into it not Sar from tho 
villago of Nunseerung, which is tho first reachod aftor crossing 
the line of frontier.—The length of the courso of the Monas from 
Tassgong to Jugigopa, the point at which it flows into tho Burhan 
pooter, may be roughly assumed at 121 milos, and as tho lovel of 
this part of the plaing is about 148 feet above tho sea, and thal of 
the bed of the Monas below ‘Tassgong not far from 1900 fuct ; 
the total distanee, divided by this difference of lovel of 1752 feel, 
will give a fall in the bed of 144 fect in a mile, which al onco 
agcounts for the extreme violence of ils current, and the accelerated 
velocity with which it rushos into the Burhampuoter, when this 
latter river has fallen to its lowest lovel. Tho inhnbitants of that 
part of the country through which the Monas rung, in speaking of 
it, invariably allude first, to tho oxtreme violenco of its siream, 
which they represent as quile impracticable for evon light ewes, a 
very short distance within the lower ranges of tho hills, 
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12, The Matchoo, is thd name given to Gre most westorn of 
two streams Which unite in the valley of Poonakha, aud the castor 
is called the Pathoo ; the former flows from the snow-capped moun- 
tains of Gassa already mentioned, and the latter from peaks of 
vather less altitude on the north-east of the valley ; the custlo of 
Poonakha stands at the extreme point of the fork where the streame 
unite, and presents a very imposing appearance when first seon hy 
an advancing traveller from tho cast. ‘The river pursues an castorly 
course for about half a mile below the castle, when it sweeps 
suddenly to the southward, courses below the walls of tho celebrat- 
ed castle of Wandipore, and struggling between tho mountains, 
makes its way to the plaing, where it is known as tho Suncoss, and 
falls into the Burhampooter about 80 iniles above the anciont town 
of Rangamatty. Both branches of the river near Poonakha ara 
crossed by wooden bridges, and no other exists on the south nearct 
than Wandipoor: the valley through which it flows varics from 
about two to eight hundred yards in breadth, and was almost entire- 
ly occupied by the houses and fields of such officers and other 
persons as are more immediately attached to the Court. But tho 
struggles for supromacy which had convulsed the country for throe 
or four years preceding the arrival of my Mission, had produced thoir 
usual disastrous consequonecs, and seareely a single village had es« 
caped the lamentable effects of plunder and contlagration, which were 
equally inflicted by whatover pmly proved temporarily victorious: 
that portion of tho valley which has boon chosen as tho sito of the 
palace, is more spacious than any other observed, on tho lino be- 
tween Poonakha and Wandipoor, and below tho latter, tho moun- 
tains appear to press more closely ou the stream, leaving but a 
narrow dofile through which it winds its way to the plains, ‘Through 
this defile, however, as will be subsequontly secon, lies the best route 
to the eastorn frontier of Bongal, and the command of the castle of 
Wandipoor is in consequence regarded ag one of poculiar distine- 
tion and responsibility. Tho waters of tho Pachoo Machoo are 
celebrated throughout Bootan, for their purity and flavour, and tho 
natives of every description attached to the Mission, when thoy 
first descended to its banks from the mountains on the Hast, all boro 
testimony to the justice of the report. The bed of tho rivor is in 
this part of its course, almost entirely filled with large wator-worn 
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pebbles, and rocks, with an occasional admixture of boulders of 
greater magnitude; but it has not the formidable charactor of the 
Monas, and the rapidity of ils current would hardly bo suspected; 
it is however, unfordable, and thore aro sovoral largo pools of con~ 
siderable dopth in its bed, In the plains, it is navigable by the 
small boats on the Burhampootor, closo to tho foot of tho hilla, but 
beyond this point, is perfectly uscloss as a lino of wator communi- 


cation. 


18, The Tchinchoo, is thal river which has boon before described 
as flowing past the western and summor rosidonce of the Deb and 
Dhurma Rajabs of Boatan, known to us as ‘Tassisudon, but pro- 
nounced by the Bootealis themselves Tassjung. ‘This river flows 
through its entire extent from the capital to the Buxa Doom, 
through a limestone country by a great gap which for about twonty 
miles south of Woolakha appoars to have been tho consequence of 
a violont upheaving of thostrata, by which thoy havobeen made to dip 
away on cithor side from tho river; tho line of lowest lovel forming 
the present bod of tho stream. ‘Iho general charactor of this river 
moro nearly resembles that of the Monas, than the Machoo; liko 
the former it rushes with great impotuosity over a bed almost en- 
tircly filled with large bouldois of limestone, and fragments of mica 
and Taleose slate, which are tho principal formations observable in 
tho valley of the Tchinchoo, Trom Luasisudun to Panga, the 
valley is sufficiently wide and level, to afford space for more oxtoutl 
ed cultivation than had been scen in any other part of Bootan; 
ad the houses of the different Government oficers by whom it is 
principally inhabited, ae both more numerous, and on a sealo of 
greater magnitude, than had been obseived before. Ledges of the 
wild white rose separated tho difforent fields from tho path, and 
from cach other, and it waa quile evidont, that whatever oxists of 
comfort or independence in Boolan, is almost entirely confine Lo 
this capital and its immediate neighbourhood. ‘Tho river is’erossed 
by wooden bridges at Woollakha and Wongokha, and by a ebain 
suspension one at a short distance bolow the caslle of Chuka; 
there is but one chain romaining of the bridge below Durbee castle 
anda temporary substitulo appears to be occasionally formed by 
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throwing reeds across. In one or two places, tho river may bo 
forded; but tho attempt is attended with considerable danger, from 
the slippery surface of the rocks in its bed and the extremo violence 
of the stream. After flowing in a nearly duo south direction to the 
northern base of the Buxa hill, the river {urns abruptly to the eas- 
ward, and again resuming its original direction mikes its way lo 
the plains ; and unde: the name of Gudadhur, falls into the Bur- 
hampooter 1iver about 12 miles below Rangamatly. The only 
viver of any magnitude which falls into it throughout its entire 
course from Tassisudon to Buxa, is the Pachoo, which flowing 
through the eastern portion of the Paro Pilo’s jurisdiction, unites 
with the 'T'chinchoo a short distauce above Pauga, and contributes 
a volume of water vory little inforior to that of the other. 


14. Of the remaining rivers which have boen mentioned as 
flowing between the Testa and ‘Techinchoo, wo have very litle 
information, beyond the simple fact of their existence, and of {he 
general direction of their course, which like that of tho vivers 
now described is from north to south; and their ulter inapplicability 
as channels of conveyance may be safely inferred, from tho stupend- 
ous character of the country through which they flow. 


15. Of the many minor stroams which exist in the country of 
Bootan, it is unnecessary to attempt any particular description, as 
they all with but few excoptions, are aflluents to thoso already dos- 
cribed ; are principally valuable for purposes of irrigation and domos~ 
tic use, and as occasionally defining the limits of tho districts of the 
differ ent, Soobahs. ‘ 


16. Before quitting the subject of rivers, it may not be inap- 
propriate to advert to the information obtained during my residence 
in Bootan, of the course and direction of that celebrated one tho 
‘Tsanpo, which has given rise to so much discussion, and respecting 
which Geographers appear to be as much divided as over, It will 
be remombored, that Major Rennell originally expressed an opinion, 
that the Tsanpo of ‘Tibet was identical wilh the Burhampooter of 
Assam, and supported it by arguments which continued unquestioned 
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for many years. When the prosecution of move minuto and 
detailed inquiry had been rendered practicable by tho establishment 
of British supremacy in Assam; the investigalion was ontored 
into, with the most persevering zeal and ability, by many oflieers 
altached fo the army which had effected the conquest of that valley; 
and whose scientific attainments gavo a degree of certainty to their 
procecdings far superior to any by which they had been preceded, 
The result. of their onquiries tended, in a great degree, to confirm 
the opinion originally expressed by Major Rennell, but. their de- 
ductions were questioned by Monsicur Klaproth, who had upon the 
imperfect evidence of Chineso Geographers, chosen to identify the 
Tsanpo of Tibet with the Ivawatteo rivor of Ava. 


17, In this state of the question, a yery mastorly roply was pub- 
lished by Captain Wilcox in the Asiatic Researches, to Monsieur 
Klaproth’s objections, and thoir futility most. satiyfactorily shown, 
Any impartial inquirer unbiassed in his judgments by preconevived 
theories, will admit tho force of the reasoning by which the iden- 
tity of the ‘Psanpo and Dihong rivers is maintained; and as tho 
Memoir in which it appoared was published in 1832, anid it waa not 
until three years later, that the world was deprived of the distin- 
guished and lamented scholar whoso theories it impugned, wo may 
fairly infer, that a convietion of ils ivnth was the cause of ita 
nevor boing answored, 


18. On a question of such extrema geographical intovest, 
T naturally endeavoured during my residence in Bootan, to obtain 
all the information’ possible; and E fortmately mot at Dewnngivi 
and other places, with persons who wero either residents of Lassa 
or had visited Teoshoo Loomboo, and wore familiarly acquainted 
with the Tsanpo, which flows between them, By all of thexe persons 
astonishment was oxpressed, that I showld noi, be aware of tho 
identity of the ‘T'sanpo and Burhampooter; and they distinetly des- 
eribed its course as passing through the Arbor hills, and terminating 
in the valley of Assam, ‘Theso statemonts wore made by vinious 
individuals at different places; they have beon since sireugthencd 
by the right of a manuseript map forwarded somo yoars ago to 
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Captain D. Herbert of the Surveyor General's Department, by Mr. 
B. Wodgson, the accomplished scholar and Resident of Nepaul, in 
which the samo course is assignod to this river, and I eonsidor 
tho evidence so satisfactory upon the subject, that nothing short 
of oceular demonstration to the contrmy would now shake my con 
vietion, of tho justice of the opinion of our unrivalled Geographer 
Major Rennell, «that the Tsanpo and Burhampootor aro ono and 
the samo river, under difforent names,* 


ROADS. 


19, The great natural glens or dofiles through which the prin- 
cipal rivers flow to tho plains, must have very carly suggested thom- 
selves as presenting the most practicable lines of communication 
between tho hills and plains; and all those routes which have 
obtained any colebrily are such as have been eliminated in eompli- 
ance with this suggestion of nature herself Irom the eastern 
frontier of Bootan, a more desirable linc of communication can 
hardly be found than that which asconds by the bed of the Dowa 
Nuddeo to Dewangiti—for Tongso the route by Bagh Doour which 
follows the courso of tho Matocsam Nullah—for Poonakha that 
known ag tho Cheorung Dooar, which skirlg tho lofi bank 
of the Pachoo river from tho plains to the vory heart of Bootan, 
and is universally admitted by every Booteah I have consult 
ed, to present fowor difficulties than any other route botwoon 
tho hills and plains, ‘To reach Tassisudon, the most diroet route is 
that by which my Mission returned ; but the natural difficultics ave 
so great from the rugged and precipitous character of those portions 
of the route north and south of Chupeha, whero the path isa 
narrow ledge in the side of the mountains, scaredly practicable 
even for ponies and perfectly inaccessible to laden animals, that a 
vory trifling examination is sufficiont to impress the traveller with a 
conviction that it is not by this route the caravans travel which 
annually visit Rungpoor; and this belicf was subsoquently confirm. 
ed by the inquirios to which it led, 
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20. It appears that the Merchants who convey their goods from 
Tibet and Bootan to the town of Rungpoor in the plains, all travel 
from the northern frontier of the Jatter country through the districts 
subject to tho Paro Pilo; and instead of cossing, as was generally 
supposed, to tho left bank of the T’chinchoo, near the confluence of 
that viver with tho TIatchoo, continuo to travel along the right 
bank, by a route which loads to a village called Doona, betwoon 
Dallimeotta and Choemurchee. Jt is deseribod, as infinitely mora 
easy of access than the road by Buxa Dooar, which has oblained a 
degree of celebrity, simply from the circumstanco of its having been 
the one by which the first Missions that ever ontered Bootan and 
Tibet, from the plains of Bengal, had beon induced or constrained lo 
travel, Trom the fact of its having beon seloctéd by tho Bootan 
Government, as tho one by which our Embassies should travel, an 
inference appears to have been drawn, totally at variance with that 
which should have resulted from the circumstance; for it was fur 
more probable that nations whose intercourse with forcign states 
had from the earliest periods of which we have any certain know. 
ledge, evinced such political suspicion and distrust, would select for 
the advanco of any deputation, Uo most dificult entrance to their 
country, than that in defianco of the dictates of habitual caution, 
thoy should order it, to be conducted hy tho most easy. ‘To this 
distrust was no doubt owing the selection of tho Buxa Daoar for 
the admission and vaturn of the Missions of Mr. Bogle and Captain 
Turner; and the porsovering attempts made to foreo the ono under 
my direction (0 the adoption of the samo line On entering 
the country, the Booteals as has been secon, wero foiled in this 
scheme, but they forced us, in violation of their promise proviously 
given, to permit our return by the Cheerimg Dooar, to travol by tho 
far more arduous and dificult one of the Buxa, 


ny 


21. In traversing theso several routes from Bengal io Loolan, 
many stations are crossed in about tho 27th parallel of Latitude, and 
not more than three forced marches from tho plains of Bongal, whoro 
the surrounding peaks are during the winter months of the yen, 
thickly coated with snow, at olovations varying from nine to ton 
thousand feet above the sea, At Ghupeha, which is: 7984 feat 
above this level, and about 7800 abovo tho subjacont plains, wo 
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wore enjoying the bracing offects of a temporaturo vory little above 
the freezing point, when the inhabitants of the plains below, not 
more than 80 miles distant in a direct line, wore suffering the 
inconveniances of extremoly oppressive heat: tho snow on the 
summil of the Loomala mountain, which is not morp than 4 miles 
distant fiom the village and eastle of Chupcha, and about 2000 
feet above it, gradually disappeared during the day, under the 
influence of tho sun; but was again renewod by tho diminished 
temperature of the night, and presented at an early hour in the 
morning, its rugged outline again covered with snow. ‘T’hese 
appearances were observed in the middle of May, and the snow 
dovs not finally disappear until the ond of June. 


22, Following the same line casi, various peaks attain an 
elevation sufficiently great to be affected by similar influences, and 
between Jongar and ‘T'saleng, the route passes over riclyos, where 
snow frequently falls during the winter months of the year, Tom 
atemple north of Bulphace, which is in Latitude 27° 13’ and at an 
clovation of 6808 feet above the sea, a continuous ridge was visiblo 
about 5 miles distant on the north, which in January was heavily 
sprinkled with snow, and ico was gathered from under the rocks, 
which skirted the path; the mountains soen from this ‘Templo, 
(whieh stands at the considerable clevation of 8360 feet above the 
sen) comprised between tho north and south-oast points of the 
horizon, aro lofty and massive to a degroo far excecding thoso on 
the west, and tho route which traverses them from Kullung and 
Booree Gooma to Tassgong, under whose Soobah both thoso Dooars 
are placed, must be one of great difficulty. 


28, T'vom the meridian of the Temple which is in about 91° 35! 
‘east longitnde, the moro lofty ridges and peaks trend to the north- 
east for a considerable distance, and if we pursue the examination, 
and trace a line through the different points indicated from Chupcha 
to Bulphaee, it will be observed, that the limits of snow approach 
more nearly to the plains of Bengal botweon these points than in 
most other paits of tho great Sub-JIimalayan chain, and must 
naturally tend to produce a porrosponding modification of tempera 
ture in the loss clevated tracts hotween them. 
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24, ‘ho same indications, which induced the adoption of tho 
great glons and valloys throngh which ihe rivors flow, as the hest 
lines of communication betwoon Baotan and Bengal, lave led to 
the exercise of a similar judgment in thoso by which all intercourse 
is carried on betweon this Alpine region and ‘Tibet; aud of tho five 
principal ronfes of which a knowledge has beon obtained —one from 
Tassgong traverses tho valley of the Monas rivor-~another from 
Tassangsee that of the Koolung—a third from Juguy, the dofilo 
through which flows the Samkachoo—a fourth from Poouakha up 
the valley of the Machoo, the most western of the {wo tivers hy 
which it is dvained,—and tho last and most froquentod, (hat by 
which Captain Tuner travelled through the Paro Pilo’s jurisdiction 
to ‘Teeshoo Loomboo, skirts for nearly the whole distance from the 
lofty mountain of Cheemularee, the dofiles of the Painomeloo 
river. 


GHOLOGY. 


25. Tho bold and gonerally rugged charactor of the Bootan 
mountains when viewed from the plains, strongly impresses a tra- 
veller with the conviction, that they are principally composed of 
the primitive and secondary 10cks; employing these Levns in theis 
generally received sonso, and without reference Lo the reeent views 
of Geologists, which would class granito and gneiss amongst tho 
more recent formations. 


26. Tt will suffico in this report, {o givo a vory general sketch 
of the principal formations mot with in the comse of my journey 
through the country, reserving a moro detailed description for a 
period of greater leisure, and after a comparison, for which I have 
yot yet had lime, shall have been instituted, between the geological 
specimens collected during my journey, and those whieh have been so 
clearly described by Dr, McClelland in the Journal of tho Asiatic So- 
cioty,; and in his admirable work on the Goology of Kumaoon, A 
very groat similarity is perceptible betwoon the duseriptions of tho 
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yocks found in that disirict, and those I observed in Bootan, tho 
similitudo oxtending not only io the order of succession, but to tho 
mineralogical chaiacter of the rocks. 


27, In ascending by tho bed of the Deowa Nuddeo from Taza- 
ragong, in the plam to Dewangiri, boulders of granite or gnoiss, 
masses of hornblende slate, micaccous slate, brown and ochre 
coloured sandstonos are the rocks principally found in tho bed of the 
torrent; and the heights which rise almost perpondicularly on 
either side from tho bed of the river, are composed of a coarse 
gyanitio sandstone which is rapidly decompoying. In some in- 
stances, a vertical section is obseivable, showing the whole hill to 
bo a conglomerate composed of the rounded and angular fragmonts 
of those varieties of rock. Tho inferior heights vary from threo to 
eight hundred feot above the plains, and when viewed from them, 
present a very striking contrast to the more massive ranges beyond, 
Their sides are almost entirely bare of vegetation, slips are secon 
in every direction, leaving large white paiches which have a very 
singular and marked effect, and stand prominently out fiom the 
dak foliage of the 1anges behind them. 


28, At Dewangiri, boulders of granite and gneiss wore observed 
on tho summit of the ridge; and on the western sido near the Dewa 
Nuddee, clay slato in nearly horizontal strata formed tho basia 
1ock, and would appear to rest wnconformably on tho hornblende 
slate above; but owr progress was much too rapid to allow of an 
examination sufficiently detailed to enable mo to speak with cor 
tainty on this point. In ascending from tho Dowa Nuddee, nearly 
the whole way to Sasce, the principal rock is hornblende slate; at 
Sasce traces of limestone wore perceptible, and from thence to 
Bulphace, there was an admixture of fragments of hoinblende with 
clay slate. Onroaching the 'Tomple above Bulphace, which stands 
at an clevation of 8630 feet above tho soa, the hill is found to be 
composed of a talcose slate with garnets thickly dissominated, anc in 
some instances studded with large grains of tituniferous iron oro, 
The ground near the temple is in many places thickly strowed 
with these grains, shewing the total decomposition of tho rock in 
which thoy were originally itbedded. : 
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9. At Rongdoong, the gnoiss and mica slate formations be- 
come distinctly marked, and constitute tho principal rock from 
thence to Tassangsoo :~belween this lator placo and Longlong, 
tho lofty range of Doonglala was crossed, and the peaks betwoon 
which the narrow path led across the ridge, proved on exanination 
to be of gneiss, and were upwards of 18,000 fect abovo ihe sea, ‘Tho 
central ridge rose almost perpendicularly from a massive platform 
about three thousand feot lower down, which was composed of mica 
and talcose slate, resting conformably on tho contral axis of gneiss. 


80. At Tamashoo, which is 5000 fect above the sea, traces of 
piimary limestone appear, which is again succocded by mica slato 
and gneiss on the ascent to Pemee; and at tho lofty pass of 
Roodoola, which is 12,835 feet above tho sca, and rising liko that 
of Doonglala through the uphcavod strain of mica slate, tho rock 
wherever visible above the hoavy snow, proved {to bo gnoiss, 
Between the valleys of Boomdungtung and Jaeesah, which aro 
8668 and 9410 fect above tho sea, mica and talcose slate with a 
few dotached blocks of limestone form tho principal rocks; and from 
Jacosal to Vongso, gneiss again appoars at, tho most lofty clovations, 
and talcose slato vesting conformably upon it at lowor points, 


81, At Tchindipjce, tho limestono formation fiat appoars on a 
large scale; and the perpendicular mountains on the north of tho 
village, are entirely composed of it, Somo of the fincst lime in 
Bootan is obtained from this neighbourhood. It oxtends tho wholo 
way to Santeegaon and Phaen, and within a short distance of Poon- 
akha, the gneiss again appears; tho wholo valloy being filled with 
large boulders of this rock and gianile. 


+82, The route from Poonakha to Tassisucon, and thenco by 
Woollakha, Pauga, Chapcha, and Murichom to Busa Dooar, lies 
as has beon already mentioned, entirely actoas a limestone country, 
which presents a vory striking contrast in its well cultivated fields 
and luxurious crops, to the bmren storility of nearly all the previ- 
ously described tracls. At tho foot of tho Buxa hill, and about 500 
feot above the plaing, a soft brownysundstono of vory revent 
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formation appears. It is vapidly disintegrating, and in many places, 
the path has been earried through gaps formed by the decomposition 
and subsequent dispersion of the materials of the rock. 


88. ‘This description of the most romarkublo peculiarities of the 
physical structure of Bootan will suffice, il is presumed, Lo convey 
a clearer idea of that country than we had formerly the epporlunity 
of forming, and we may now proceed to the consideration of the 
nature of its Government, which has evidently been formed upon 
the model of those of Tibet and China, to which in oll essential 
points, it closely assimilates. 


SECTION HI, 
SUB-SECTION I. 
GOVERNMENT OF BOOTAN. 


1, The secular head of the Government of Bootan is gond- 
rally known as au officer called Deb or Deba, and the spiritual 
supremacy is vested in another known ag tho Dhwia, who like the 
principal Lama of Tibet, is supposed to be a porpotual incarnation 
of the Doity: both are, however, totally distinct from tho persona 
holding corresponding ranks in ‘Tibet, with whom thoy havo boon 
sometimes confounded. ‘ 


2, The Deb Rajah is chosen from amongst the principal offlcors 
of the country who are cligiblo to seats in a conneil which will bo 
subsequently noticed; and is by tho established luws of the country, 
permitted to hold that rank for a poriod not oxcecding thred yeara; 
but both these rules have been frequontly violated, and tho condi- 
tions which the theory of the Government enjoins become a dead 
letter in practice, whenever any aspirant aftor regal honours, 
possesses the power which might render their onforcomont dangere 
ous or inconvenient, ‘The pilice is now filled by a person, who waa 
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originally in,a very humble rank of life, and held the situation of 
Daka Pilo when he rebelled against his predecessor—two cireum- 
stances which disqualified him by law for tho rank, ‘Tho rebellion 
commencod a vety short time beforo my Mission ontered Bootaw 
was vaging during the whole timo wo wero on the route from 
Dewangivi to ,Tongso—was only suspended during our residence at 
the capital, and was to be renewed as soon as we had left on our 
return, The Deb is about 40 years of age, of rather dark com~ 
plexion, mild manners and pleasing address; and is generally 
considered a person of moro than ordinary intclligenco by the 
Booteahs. In the several interviows I had with him, these qualitios 
wore displayed, andT had every reason to believe that his oxtemoly 
precarious situation was the cause of all that appeared oxcoption- 
able in his conduct. 


3. Tho Dhurma Rajah, like his great prototype of Lassa, is 
supposed to be Bhudh himself, clothed in the human form, and hy 
successive transmigrations from one corporeal fame to anothor, 
to escape the ordinary lot of humanity: on the death, or tempormy 
withdrawal of the Dhurma from ihe sublunary seone of his oxis- 
tence, his office remains vacant for a twelvomonth, during which 
time the senior Gylong or Priost regulates tho religious observancos 
of the country, ‘Cho first appearance of the Dhurma is supposed 
to be indicated by the rofusal of his mother's milk, and an evident 
preference for that of a cow. Ile is also supposed to be able to 
articulate a few words distinctly, and to convey his meaning hy 
certain intelligible signs. ‘The intolligonce of these miraculous 
manifestations of precocious intolleet, is conveyed to tho com, and & 
deputation, composed of somo of tho principal pricsts, proceeds 
to tho spot whero the young Dhurma is said to have appeared, 
gonyeying with them all those articles, which in his former stato 
of oxistence he had beon in tho habit of using. 'Thego are spread 
before him, mingled with a number of others purposely made to 
resemblo them with the innocent intention to test the infallibility 
of the ro-nato God. As might havo been anticipated, the infini 
always proves viclorious in this contest of skill, the prlosts declare 
their conviction that he is thoir formey spiritual head, and ho ia con- 
voyed with great coremony to the Palaco of Poonakha, at whieh 
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placo all installations must be mado, either in tho rank of Dhurma or 
Deb, to give them validity. The present Dhurma is a child of about 
9 years of age, and has held the present office for four years. Tis 
countonanee possesses all tho chavactoristies which so peculiarly 
mark the Mongolian race. ‘The faco is rather oval in its form, tho 
eye very much elongated and very prominont—the hose short and 
rather flat. lis comploxion is very fair, and he has a profusion of 
flowing black hair. On tho occasion of our presentation, ho was 
neatly and elegantly attired in a silken robe, and wore a pointed 
cap rather richly embroidered. ‘The extreme neatness and cleauli- 
ness of his porson and dress, presented a very remarkable con- 
trast to the filth which peered through tho half worn silken dresses 
of the motely group about him, Captain Turner gives a rather 
startling description of the intelligence and dignily displayed by 
the young Lama of Teeshoo T.oomboo at his interview with him, 
but on the present occasion, the Dhurma of Bootan, though ovin- 
cing considerable quiet dignity in his manner, very wisely allowed 
an aged priest concealed behind his throno, to dictate the remarks 
which avowedly emanated from himself, During the time that 
Captain ‘Tuner’s Mission was in Bootan, it appoared to him that 
both the secular and spiritual authorily were uniled in the then 
Deb, but such a supposition being totally opposnd to the spirit of 
their instifulions, must havo been erroncons; and it is moro pro- 
bablo that his Mission arrivod during the annual interregnum 
which invauably follows the death of a Dhurma, 


4, Subordinate to these heads of the Government are two 
councils; the one more immediately undor the authority of the 
Dhurma, is composed of the twelve principal Gylongs or Priests 
fiom among thoso who habitually live in the palace, and to controul 
and direct whom in their roligious and lilerary pursuits, is the 
ostensible object of tho council. It has, howovor, in imitation of 
its no less sagacious prototype in Fturope contrived at various times 
to exercise a very efficient controul over less spiritual objects; and 
as itis composed generally, of the oldest and most venerablo of a 
yenorated class, this council is with justice supposed to have had no 
small sharo in exciting and fomenting the contests for tho rank of 
Deb, which: havo so greatly aggravated the evils of a naturally 
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corrupt and tyrannical rule. Thoir professed abstinence from all 
participation in secular affuivs, renders il, howovor, necessary that 
this influence should be secretly exercised, and (hey may be rogarded 
more as a privy council of the Dhurma, which it is considered 
respectful to consult, than as a body having an ayowod and admit- 
ted right to share in the couneils of the State, 


8. The council of which the Deb ig tho head, though ho seldom 
presides al its deliberations, is composod of the following members, 
who are named in tho ordor of precedortce obsoived in taking their 


seals: ' 


1 Lam Zimpé. 

2 Dommay Zimpé, 

83 Teepoo or Tassi Zimpé. 
4 Poona Zimpé. 

5 Deb Zimpé. 

6 Kalling Zimpé or Sahib. 


G6. The first of these, the Lam Zimpé, is an officer avowedly 
dovoted to the interests of tho Dhurma, whose confidential Secretary 
he is supposed to be, the Deb, howover gonorally contrives to 
nominate to the situation somo offleor in whom he van confide, and 
when wo were at Poonakha, it was hold by his own bother tho 
late Jongar Soobah, who had beon mainly instrumontal in bringing 
the rebellion, which placed the Daka Pilo on the throne, to a 
succoss{ul termination, 


7 The Domay Zimpé, though holding tho second seat in the 
council, appeared to ho deficient in those personal qualities which 
command attontion and rospect, and was a mero foul in fhe hands 
of the more bold and enterprizing Lam Zimpé, 


8 Tho Teepoo or Tassi Zimpé, is tho title of tho officor who is 
entrusted with tho charge of tho casilo of Tassisudon, and is 
entitled to a goat in the council, whenovor he may bo present at 
Poouakha with the courb; but ravely attends, oxcopt during the 
summer months of the yoar, when the scat of Covernmont is 
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“transferred.to the castle of which he is the Governor. : ‘This officer 
we did not see, as during tho whole of our stay at Poonakha,: ho 
‘yemained at Tassisudon: of his charactor wo had o favorable roport, 
and there. appeared.to be avery general wish, that he should guc-, 
ceed in his designs upon tho Debship. : 
9. Tho rank and offices.of the Poona Zimpé, exactly correspond 
to- those of the Tassi Zimpé, the former being the guardian of.» 

-Poonakha, whence his title, The situation hold by this officer at the 
commencement of ‘the rebellion of Duka Pilo, was tho comparatively. 
insignificant one of door-keeper of Poonakha; the principal ono of. 
which he troacherously opened to the rebels at night, who entered the 
palace, pursued the deposed Deb to the apartments of the priests, 
and would have: sacrificed him in their presence, but for their timely 
intercession, and tlie surrender of. the regal dignity by the object of 
their solicitude. Tor this act of treachery, the door-keeper was. 
raised to tho rank.of Governor of. tho castle. His countenance, 
however, betrayed a total want of intelloct, and he appeared to be 
held in the most sovereign contempt, even by those to whom ho 
had rendered such hazardous service, 


10. ‘Tho Deb. Zimpé was a relative and. faithfully attached: 
followor of the master, whogso representative ho peculiarly ia, in 
the council; he is an old and groy-leaded man of dark complexion, 
gaunt features and figure, small deeply seated oyes with a ‘most 
piorcing and enquiring anxicty of i) eae raamcapyt superstitious, 
timid, and civil, 


11. ‘The Kalling Zimpé, the last member. of ‘the council, is 

nominated to his seat: by the Dhurma Rajah, avowedly, but really, 

* during the minority of the present incarnation, by the hoary priests, 
who assume his power and authority, 

12. The Paro and. Tongao Pilog, or Governors, of the Wostorn ° 
and Eastern Divisions of Bootan, are entitled ‘to seats in this 
council whenever they visit the ¢apital, and-even when rosiding 
in their own jurisdictions, their opinions’ ard consulted on evary occas 
sion of i importance, ¢ 
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13;; The Daka or Tagana Pile, who from his title wo would 
suppose was regarded as on an equality with the two other officers of 


* similar ‘designation, is .altogotber .an inferior porsonage, in conse- 
+ quences apparently of the insignificant oxtant of his jurisdiction, He 


has no scat in the council, and is in this respect inforior even to 
the Governor of Wandipoor, who is occasionally called to nssist at 


“ita deliberations, and is included amongst those who are considered 


‘by the’ laws of the country, eligible to the rank and offices of Deb, 


14, This list includes ‘the Paro. and 'Tongso Pilo, the Lam and 
Deb Zimpés, andthe Tassi, Poona, and Wandipoor Zimpés, or 


Zoompons. The. Daka Pilo is, as .I have already mentioned, by - 


law, excluded, but the. present Deb has, by forco and tronchory; 
made his way to the office from tho prohibited rank; and’ his 
énemies appeared to lay greater stress upon this circumstance than 
any other; tho. treachery and ingratitude to his formor master night 
have been pardoned, but the fact of the Daka Pilo boing thoir 
author, could not be overlooked, 


15. Tho Paro Pilo, to whom tho charge of all-tho country 
oxtending from the right bank of the Tehinchoo river to the ‘Teesta 
_is-intrustod, -has under his ‘authority, six offlcors of tho rank of 
| Soobah, a term not known in Bootan; except to those who have 
beeit accustomed to visit. the plains; ‘and which bas apparéntly beon 
substituted by the Mahomedan Rulers of Bengal, for the’ propor 
Booteah appellation of Zoompon. 


16, The Zoompons or Soobahs under tho Paro Pilo aro the— 


1... Doojé Zoompon, who rosides on i tho Tibot frontior in chargo 
of the Seeboo Dooai, 


2, Hatoom Zoompon, under whose ordors is tho Soabah of 
Mara ghaut, one of the Dooars, on our fronticr. 


3. Soomd pane, who ocatipiog a “contrical position in the 
mounteins. » 
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4, Josah Zoompon, also contrically situatods 


5. Doné Zoompon, under whom is tho Kram in charge of tho 
Dooar of that name, 


6. Buxa Soobah, who has charge of tho Buxa Dooar, and gono-~ 
rally vesides with the Paro Pilo. 


Six officers called Doompahs, subordinate to tho Soobahs, hold 
the charge of inforior villages; and botween them there is an 
intermediate rank of Chang Doompa, the nomination to which, as 
well as of the Soobaships rests with the Pilos, who are generally 
extremely sensitive of any interferenco with their patronage, 


*17. The Tongso Pilo, has an equal number of officors of corros- 
ponding rank under his authority, whose titles derived from their 


castles, are as follow : 


1 The Tassgong or Benkar Zoompon, 
2 Tassangseo Zoompon, 

3 Lenglong Zoompon. 

4 Jugur or Byagur Zoompon. 

5 Jongar Zoompon. 

6 Jamjoonga Zoompon, 


The Dewangiri Raja, whose real rank is that of Chang Doompa, 
and six Doompas. 


18. The Daka Pilo oxercises authority over the Wandipadr 
Zoompon, and the Cheorung Soobah, whose real rank is that of 
Chang Doompa: it is doubtful whether ho has any other Dooar 
than that of Cheerung, under his authority, 


19, These are the principal officers by whom the machinery of 
Government, such as if is, is kept in motion, with the aid of somo 
subordinates, whose offices ave too unimportant to merit notice 
here, ag they exorcise little or no influence fu the gonoral direction 
of affaiss, Tho Zeenkals Gith whom wo are more familiar, from 
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the fact that no officer of superior rank had ever been deputed to 
confer with the representatives of the British Government, aro a 
very numerous class of official dependonts in Bootan, 11 is the first 
step in Governmont employ, bul one; the first being nomination Lo 
the office of Gurpa or assistant to the superior grade of Zeoukat, 
which is eagerly sought after, as it affords facilities of oppression, 
plunder, and gain, of which these functionarios avail themselves 
with quite as much sagacity and as liftle remorse, as the native 
public officers of Bengal. 


20. It is against. the inhabitants of the Dooars, that the rapa- 
city of tho Booteah Zconkaf is principally exercised; his own, 
countrymen have as little as himself to give, but the plains pro- 
duce those articles of luxury and commerce, which cannot bo 
extracted from his barren mountains; and the powerless Govern- 
ment ho serves, is unable to cheek his oxeess. ‘Uho arrival of a 
party of Zeenkafs in the Dovars on any pretence, is a calamity, 
against which their oppressed inhabilants earnestly pray-—fowls, 
pigs, goats, rice, clothes, and tobacuo, are all placed under contri- 
bution, not only to tho extont necessary for immediate use, but 
with a commendable foresight for future wants, On somo fow 
oecasions when the oppression and insolenco of these oficial 
plunderers havo been unusually great, a fearlil vengoaneo haa been 
takon, and thero was in Poonakha, during my residence there, a 
Bengalce officer of one of the Dooars, who in a fit of desporation 
had risen against his porsceulois, and murdered on the spot two 
4eonkats of the Paro Pilo, who had treated him and his family 
with overy species of injustice, ‘Lhe Paro Pilo demanded his 
execution, which tho Katma fled Lo the Deb ta eseapo: his life was 
spared, by te payment of a fie of two hundred (200) Rupees to 
the Pilo; but he has never been permitted to return since (o his 
village, and has spont twonly yonrs in his present exile, Doexpair- 
ing of over veturning to his former homo and family in tho plaing, 
he has solaced himself with a Bootcah wife in the hills; and now 
holds the appointmont of Mohmir to the Deb. 


21. The authority exercised by re Pilos and Zoompous in 
‘their several jurisdictions is abyolutey extending even fo the 
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infliction of eapital punishment without necessity of roferonco ; and it 
yarely happens thai any venture to appeal againsl acis of aggression 
or injustice ; but in some fow instances this has boen done, to tho 
Pilos, against the Soobahs, and still less rarely to the council 
against the former, ‘The punishment of the most heinous offences 
may be ovaded, by the payment of a fine, which for murdor varies 
from 80 to 200 Neba Rupecs; and the dutios devolving on tho 
nominal council of the State are go little onerous, that thoy have no 
fixed poriods for meeting, and only do so, when any particular 
exigency renders such a measure indispensable, 


22, Tho form of Government is in itself, if fairly administered, 
quile sufficient to produce far more favorable results to the peoplo 
than are now perceptible; but as the removal of officers aceupy~ 
ing the most responsible situations aro so frequent; and they 
receive uo fixed salaries; every successor endeavours Lo amass as 
much property as possible during his tenure of an office which ho 
is aware is likely to be but of short duration; aud as tho romoval 
of the superior is generally attended by the dismissal of ovory 
subordinate under him at the samo time, the incentive to peculating 
industry, oxists in every grade—and the unfortunate cultivalor is 
the victim of a system, which noi only affords no protection to tho 
weak against the injustice of the powerful, hut systematically 
deprives indystry of tho rewards of its labour. 


28, In Bootan, on (he death of any head of a family, howovor 
numerous his children, and whether male or female, the wholo of, 
his property becomes escheated to the Deb or Dhwma, anil all that 
escapes the cupidity of the Soobahs, and Pilos, is forwarded 
to Poonakha or Tassisudon, and deposited in the stores of the Deb, 
without the slightest reference to the wide spreading distress which 
so sudden a deprivation of the means of subsistenco may entail’on 
the afflicted survivors. 


24, No ingenuity could have possibly devised a system boiter 
calculated to strike al the root of national prosperity than this; and 
though the social tics are in Bootan, probably less powerful than in 
any othor country on carth, favo Tibet, where similar causes produce 
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like results, still even hore, it is fol as a heavy infliction, and all 
desive of accumulation is destroyed by the corlainty, that, oven a 
favorite son cannot hope to reap tho rewards of his fathor’s industry. 


25. The consequences of this systom are every whero apparent 
in deserted houses, desolato villages, and neglected fields. No 
emigration will account for theso appearancos; for men rarely 
leave their country as long as it is possible to eke out an oxistenco 
at home, and itis evident that the population of Bootan has uot for 
many years so pressed upon the productive powors of even ils 
barren and rugged soil, as to render such an expatriation necessary 5 
and with the most ordinary exortions of agricultural industry, it 
would support a population ten times as great as that which is now 
thinly sprinkled over tho sloping faces of its massive mownlains. 


26. Itisasingular fact, thal during the whole of our jownoy 
through the country, we scareoly ever saw au aged porson: this, it 
is evident, could not have arisen from climate, for there aro proba 
bly few spots on the globo presenting more favorable conditions to 
longovity than the lofty mountains and bracing air of Bootan; and 
the causes are to bo sought in that promature decay, which inevil. 
ably follows tho unbridled indulgenco of tho passions, and the ox- 
istence of a social compact, which logalizos prostitutiou, aud at- 
taches no disgrace to a plurality of husbands, 


27. The custom of Polyandry which provails throughout Tibet 
and Bootan has been attempted to be explained, on grounds arising 
fiom the fear of a population too great for an unfertile country * 
but such foresight is totally at variance with tho real character of 
the Booteahs, as exhibited in every other relation of life; and it is 
arguing in opposition to every principle of legitimate deiuetion to 
affirm, that a prudence which is inoporative in chocking tho most 
ordinary tendencies to excess should oppose an effectual barrior to 
the strongest impulses of nature, And the true cause may bo 
found rather in political ambition and spiritual pride, thau in the 
less influential dictates of mere worldly prudence, 
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28, All aspirants to office are compelled to renounce the hap- 
piness of domestic life, and in numerous instances whero thege ties 
havo preceded tho nomination to public employment, a total sepa- 
vation from wife and children, has been vogarded as an essential 
condition of accession to office. ‘Tho late Tongso Pilo, who had a 
family hofore ho obtained that rank, complied for atime, with the 
injunction; but shortly afterwards violated il, in opposition to tho 
vemonstrances of the Priosts, who form a very large proportion 
of the establishment of his Castle; he was in consequence no longer 
permitted to sharo in their meals, and though he continued too 
powerful to bo summarily removed from office, tho impurity sup- 
posed to have boen contracted by this relapse, excluded him from 
tho Castles of Poonakha and ‘Tassisudon, and from the prosence of 
the Dhurma and Dob Rajahs. 


29. With a sngacity well calculated to effect its object, and to 
confine the highest offices of the Stato to those who obeyed the 
mandates of the Pricsthood, these restrictions do not extend to the 
lower classes of goviely; and the numerous brothers of a family of 
the subordmate rauks, which include all not in Governmont employ 
may indulge their monogamic propensities without! rostraint, 


30. Tho practice of Polyandry provails fir moro extensively in 
the northern and central portions of Bootan than in tho southern, 
Its origin is clearly traceable to tho influence of oxamplo from ‘Libet, 
and ihe moro remote from the seone wher6 tho practice is held in 
osteem, tho moro general is the relurn to habits Jess vivlontly 
opposed to tho laws of nature and common gonso. 


The consequence is, Lhat whilo in tho villagos of the two former 
divisions, the attention of a traveller through (he country is parti- 
cularly arrested by the paucity of children and women; in tho 
latter, they appoat quito as numerous as in any other of the su 
rounding countries; and at Dewangiri, on the southern faco of the 
mountains overlooking Assam, whero the practice is allogother 
disavowed, and considered as infamous; the proportion of young to 
grown-up persons, and of females to males, appears to follow the 
laws by which it ia ordinarily regulated. : 
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81. I havo dwolt at some length on this custom, as it matorially 
affects and influences the wholo form of Government; and the civil 
and social state of every class in the country. Its elects ave seen, in 
a totaldepravation of morals, and an uttor disregard to the obser vanco 
of those obligations of mutual fidelity which, amongst tribes sup- 
posed to be far less gonerally advanced in civilization, ave preserved 
with jealous vigilance; and which render the Booteahs of tho 
nineteenth century amenablo to the consures pagsod in the twelfth, 
by Marco Polo, on the immorality of Tibetan mothors and dangh- 
tors.* In some respects they appear to have dogenerated even 
from the standard which then prevailed ; for by the Booteahs of 
tho present day, post-nuptial chastity is held in as little esteem as 
virgin purity 5 while in Tibet, the same author informs us, that in 
those early periods no one dared, after marriage, Lo meddle with 
her who had become the wife of another; and ‘Yurnor remarks on 
the same subject—* that when women have once formed a contract, 
they are by no means permitted to break it with impunity.”| 





SUB-SECTION Il, 
THE PRIESTHOOD. 


1. The priesthood, by whose influence and counsels this 
observance must havo beon originally established, oxorcise 80 pro- 
minont and injurious an influence on the country, either by tho 
indulgence of a spirit of intrigue, both moral and political, or as the 
authors of customs which have been shown to produco a state of 
the deepost demoralization, that no account of Bootan could be 
complete which overlooked them. 


° 


2. They are in tho widest acceptation of tho term a privileged 
class, whose numbers, avowed celibacy, and utter idlences, constilute 
a mass of evil, under which a country of far greater natural 


* Travels of Marco Polo, page 418, 
+ Turner's mbnsay, pide Buse, 
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capabilities would materilly suffer, In the castles of Poonakha and 
‘Tassisudon alone, their numbers are oslimated at nearly two 
thousand, and they form a very considerable proportion of tho 
inhabitants of all the others throughout the country 5 the most lofty 
and favored sites aro studded with their monasteries and houses 
which aro always distinguishable from being whitewashed, and 
possessing an appearanco of comfort and noalness much superior to 
those of tho laity. ‘Ihe time of the priests ig divided between the 
mummery of religious worship morning and evening, the occasional 
celebration of festivals, cating, and sleeping, Sometimes thoy are 
deputed as instructors to the different villages throughout the 
country, and while so employed, receive a small allowance from the 
Deb; but the going forth on those duties appears to be in a groat 
measure optional, aud judging from the very few places at which I 
observed thom, the duty of public instruction would appear to be 
loss palatable than the listless idlonoss of a life spont at tho eupital, 

“and the consumption of food, in the production of which, they 
contribute, neither directly nor indirectly. 


8. Jt is an object of the utmost ambition to every parent to 
have his son enrolled in the ranks of this favored class; and the 
permission to do sa, is obtained by an application to the Deb and 
Dhunna Rajahs, if accompanied by a fee of one himdred Deba 
Rupees; when tho candidate is admitted lo the palace or castle, 
and is provided with food and clothing at the public expence: here 
ho remains for a timo varying from two to six yours, whon if fonnd 
to possess abilitios adapted to public business, he quits his monas- 
tic lifo and enters upon a career of greater activity; bul there ap- 
pears to be no bar to his continuing to reside in the palace, should 
he prefer that, arrangement. As vacancies occur in the different 
temples and monasteties, they aro filled up from among the favored 
cloves of tho capitals of Poonakha, ‘l'assisudon, ‘Vongso, and Paro, 
and the less distinguished residences of the Soobahs, all of which, 
in a degree, support similar establishments of priosis, 


4, Subordinate to thesDhurma Rajoh, who is the Supreme - 
Pontiff of this favored elass, and who is also known by the titles of 
Lam Teokoo, Noya Namjce, 4nd Lam Subdoon, thoro aro threo or 
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four Lamas, whose sacerdotal rank places them in public eatima« 
tion, at an immeasurable distanco above tho genoral class of religi« 
ous professors, who bear the same title, ‘The first of these is Lam 
Tip, the name of that Tana or priest, who occupies tho Dhurnw’s 
seat, during the annual interregnum which follows his death, Tam 
Sujec, who is vogarded as the principal governor or spiritual teacher 


"of all tho Dhurmas, and who resides at a spot called Soooluga not 


far from Poonakha on the north, Tho presont Tam Gooroo was 

- born in the same month, as the presont Dhurma, in consequence of 
which the latter has refused to abide by his counsels, and has olected 
the Taloo Goompa Lama to the office of spiritual advisor, ‘ho 
other most celebrated Lama is known as Lam Kheng, who appears 
“to be regarded as the senior Lama of all thoso in Bootav, and tho 
visiblo head of the hierarchy. Whether he succeeds ox-officio to 
the temporary seat which may be vacated hy the death of the 
Dhurma, I have not been able clearly to ascorlain; though it is 
gonerally believed to be the case; and he may probably on this 
occasion agstime the titlo of Lam ‘Tip. 


5. Tho life of colibacy to which all tho members of tho priesthoot 
aro nominally devoted, has thrown around thom a fictitious veil of 
sanctity, which it may bo impolitic {0 raixo 3 but if roliance is to bo 
placod on the statements of those who yontured to sponk plainly, 
the period is not very distant, when the consequences of tho im- 
morality of the priosts, and the sceret indulgence of forbidden plea 
sures, will render some reform inevitable, and perhaps shako to its 
foundation, a structure based in ignorance, and supported hy sys- 
tematic frand. ‘This piviloged class is annually becoming so much 
more disproportionately large to tho remainder of the population by 
whose exertions it is supported, thal tho necessity of its continuance 
has been sometimes made the subject of discussion; and that the 
blind and implicit venoration wilh which the Dharma himself used 
to bo vegarded is on the decline, may be inferrod from tho facl, that 

the Deb has, on more than ono oceasion, voutured not only to infor- 

cept, and appropriate to his own use, presonts expressly dosigned 
for the assumed incarnation of the Deity, but has taken them from 
him oven after they had reached his presence, whon tho loss would 
of course ho felt. still more soverely, * 


G@ A short time before the death of the last Dhumia, about five 
yews ago, focling his esd approaching, he addressed the priests 
aronnd him in terms expressive of deep regret at, the demoralization 
of the country, the disrespect, and want of reverence exhibiled ta the 
priests, aud the reluctance with which those ollerings were now made, 
which wore formorly tho spontancous gifts of a grateful people; 
truth and honesty, he said, had disappeared from among them, and 
he had in consequenes determined that his next appearance on 
onrth should tako place in some other country, more worthy of his 
prosence, This sagacious resolve re-cxcited the slumbering pioty of 
his followers; and the most urgent entreaties, accompanied by pro- 
fossions of regrot, and promises of amended morals, were employed 
to induce a chango in his resolution; their solicitations wore suc~ 
cossful—the priests were foil, clothed, and worshipped more libe- 
rally than before, and the Diurma, at tho expiration of a year, was 
found to havo animated the body of an infant, in a small villago 
called Dinnsco in tho district of the Longloong Soobah, 


7, The pricsts are all supported by contributions drawn from the 
general resources of the country; tho necessary supplies of grain, 
fowls, pigs, kids, shoop and bullocks are vonveyed from the different 
Districts to the Palace, where they aro deposited; and no wrtifies is 
‘spared (o render theso offerings as abundant as tho limited resources 
of tho country will penmit, When tho intended deprtation of a 
Mission was announced to tho Boolan Government, the Deb thon on 
the throne indented lugely on tho different oflicers for supplies of 
every description; the lowlandors in charge of the Dooars wore parti- 
cularly called upon to do honor to the expected guasts, by forwarding 
for their use ample stores of the best rice, sugar, oil, dhal, and pigs; 
and the hill districts were expected Lo furnish sheep, goats, and fowls, 
A large collection was accordingly made and depoxitet at Poonakha; 
but unfortunately for the Mission, the rebellion which broke outy 
while it was in progress to the Capital, and torminated in the doposi- 
tion of the Deb, to whom it had becn dopuiod, placed all these 
stores of good things at the mercy of successful rebels, and hungry 
athletic priests, and we were limited Lo the onjoyment of that poorar 
description of fare, which tho priests and rehols would again revort 
fo, after oxhausting their preséat unusually luxurious supplies, 
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SUB-SECTION IT. 


REVENUES. 

1, The revenues of such a country as Bootan, must of necessity, 
mndor the most favorable circumstances, be comparatively small ; 
but subject, as it is, to such a Government, and such spiritual 
domination—consisting almost entirely of a scries of the most rugged. 
lofty and inaccessible mountains on tho face of the globe—and in- 
habited by a people, whose conduct exhibits tho total absence of 
those energetic qualities which sometimes vanquish nature, and 
yendor her most intractable forms subservient to tho good of man, 
the amount of vevenue raised in the country is so uttorly insigni- 
ficant, as scarcoly 10 do moro than suffice to satisfy the most urgent 
demands for food and clothing: and those first requisites in tho 
social condition, ave so inadequately supplicd to any but tho ofleors 
of Government, as to prove that tho little wealth which does oxist, 
flows only through channols which tcrminato in the palaces and 

castles of the poworful chieftains of the country. 


2, By for the greatest proportign of tho oxponditiwe ontailed 
in conducting the Governmont is disbursed by contributions from 
the Dooars, the total amount of which is estimated at about forty 
thousand (40,000) xupoos per annum. Of this sum, tho soveral 
officors of Governmoit avo supposed to roccive the proportions 

* given in the Appendix Tablo No, 7, but those sums aro to ho re~ 
gavded as mere approximations to tho truth, for nearly the whole 
of tho revenue being paid in kind, and nothing like public records 
being kept at the capital, a correct valuation of the articles annu 
ally paid into the public stores by the several officers named, ean, 
hardly be obtained. Other sources of profit to the Deb and 
Dhurma Rajahs aro derived, from the prosents made to bath by 
overy individual nominated to office; and to this custom is in a 
gveat degroo attributable the frequent changes made in tho most 
important situations under the Government, ‘T'ho revenue con 
tributed by the population of the hill, is almost entirely confined 

Q 
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fo the payment. of a certain proportion of the produco of the lands 
in grain, whether of wheat, barley, or yico; of a quota of goats, 
sheep, glee, fowls, and cloths, all of which aro paid by the culti- 
vators to their respective chiefs, and forwarded by them to the 
Pilos, in whose enstles they avo stored, until the arrival of tho month 
in which it is customary to transmit thom to the capitals of 
Poonakha and ‘Tassisudon, where such articles as ava not required 
for immediate consumption are deposited; a portion boing reserved 
for tho presents which are always mado to officors on nomination fo 
office; and the yemainder being employed in trade by the Deb, 
Dhurma, Poona, and Tassi Zimpds. 


3. Tho total amount of rovenuo drawn from overy sowrca can 
hardly be ostimated at two lakh of rupeos per amon; and of this, 
but a very small proportion can be fairly considored avnilablo for 
any public cxigoncy—tho wealth of tho country consisting almost 
entirely in the cotton cloths, silk, and grain, drawn from the Dooars 
in the plains, and that which is derived from tho very insignificant 
ivaffic carried on by tho Deb, Dhurma and Pilos, with those low~ 
land districis subject to their respective rulos, and of which, cach 
studiously keops the othor in profound iguoranco. 


4, No allompt appears to be ever mado to invost the little eapital 
that may have accumulated in any othor way than in tho orection 
of a good house, which like proporty of every other description, is 
liable Lo rosumption by the Government on tho death of tho person 
who had constructed it, and to obviate which"a presont is genorally 
made to the Pilo or Zoompoon in whose jurisdiction tho house is 
situated, 


6 It must bo sufficiontly ovident, thata Government which is 
conducted on such principles can do little more than preservo itself 
from total dissolution ; the roal powor of the State is yestod in the 
two haughty barons of Paro and Tongso, within whoso jurisdictions 
are comprised nearly three-fourths of the whole country and popu- 
lation. The Deb holds his precarious tenure of office at their ploa- 
sure; and any atlompt to curtail their privileges or impair thoir 
influence, would be followed By his immediate removal from ollice. 
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The Deb, aware of this, endeavours gonorally to stronglhon as 
much as possible the tio which unites his interests with those of tho 
Dhurma, and to add the sanction of roligion to those acts which 
considerations of political expedioncy may rendor necessary; but 
their united influence is unable to oxtort from the Pilos amy con- 
tributions, beyond thoso they have been accustomed to make, 
however great the emergency. : 


6. The coin which circulates in the country, is almost entirely con- 
fined to a silvor one called ‘ Deba, nominally of the value of the Com~ 
pany’s half rupee. A prejudice appears to have at one Lime oxisted 
against the introduction of mints or any modlification of systematic 
coinage; but when by the invasion of Coos Beyhar, the Bootan 
Government had obtained possession of the dics which wore used 
by the Rajahs of that Provinco in their coinage of the Naraince 
Rupee, .the practice was introduced into the hills, and being found 
profitable, gradually extended from Poonakha and Tassisudon to the 
castles of the Soobahs, where the Deb rupec is now coined ; but 
as tho degree of purity of the metal is entirely dependent on the 
personal honesty of the Soobah, so great a variety is found in tho 
standard valuo of tho coin, that it is altogether rejected by the 
inhabitants of the plains and Dooars, in which lattor Naraineo 
rupees still circulate extensively; they aro daily, however, becoming 
moro searce, for the Booteahs whonevor they can obtain thom, carry 
them into tho hills, re-molt and alloy them, and in tho detoriorated 
form of the Deba rupee, thoy are again circulated in tho hills, 
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SUB-SECTION IV. 
MILITARY RESOURCES, 


1. The military resources of the country, aro on a scale of 
insignificance commensurate wilh its wealth and population; tho 
number of mon eapable of bearing arms has boon cstimated in the 
account of Bootan by Kishunkawnt Bose at 10,000,* and although a 
foreo of that strongth might bo available for defonsive operations at 
yarious points within their own hills, yet nothing lile that body 
could be concentrated at any ono spot; a difficulty almost insupor- 
ablo to their continuance would be found, in tho inadequacy of tho 
supplies for so large a number, and tho groat distance from which 
they must be drawn. five or six hundred men could hardly be 
supported at any ono point of the country, I have visited, for more 
than a few days, except at the castles of the Pilos and Soobahs; and 
the extreme difficulty which appeared to be exparienced, evon thore, 
in furnishing the hundred followers of the Mission with the most 
ordinary food proved, that evon in those comparatively rich soats of 
provincial government tho produco of tho conntry vory little more 
than sufficed for the ordinary necessities of their inhabitants, 


2, Tho arms of tho Bootoah consish of a dao or long-bladed 
Knife which is worn on tho right sido—the bow and arrow, tho 
latter of which is sometimes poisoned, but more generally not; , 
the helmet is of a hemispherical shape, formed of a thin plato of 
iron, and well wadded with quilted cotton—a flap gonorally made 
of red broad-cloth is allached to the back part of the helmot, and 
being well padded, serves as a good protection against tho stroke 
of a sword, or the effects of rain. In addition to theso arms, the 
men who are in aitendanco on offieers of the superior grades, go~ 
nerally bear a cireular shield, formed of thick buffaloe hide, well 
varnished; with brass bosses, and a stout rim. They aro manu- 
factured in Assam and Sylhet, and aro very superior to anything 


~ Asintic Roweavehes, vol. 15th, pnge 141, 


which the Bootcahs themselves avo capable of producing. A- fow 
miserable match-locks and blunderbusses, infinitely more dange+ 
yous to those who discharge them than io tho porsons against 
whom they are directed, complete the equipments of a Jooteah 
force, and comparing what wo saw in the country, with the des« 
eription given by Captain Bogle of tho forco to which ho was 
opposed in 1896; we may safely infer that very groat oxortions 
were made on that occasion to send the six hundred mon into the 
field as effectively armed as the united resources of the Tongso 
Pilo, and the Jongar and Dewangiri Soobahs, could make thom, 


3. ‘There is nothing like a standing militmy force in the couns 
try, beyond the guards necessary for the protection of tho castles 
of the different Soohahs: at Tassisudon and Poonakha, on ordinary 
occasions, they amount to about 100 mon, and in tho castlos of the 
Pilos, to nearly an equal number, On state occasions they are 
largely reinforcod, and when the Mission received its audienco at 
Poonakha, the number of armed followers present must have 
amounted to botween threo and four hundred porsons—during the 
time that they are on duty at tho palaces, the mon aro fed and 
armed from tho public stores, and when detached, thoy bear an 
order under the red seal of the Deb, for tho necessary supplics, 
from. the different villages through which they pasa ‘Their made 
of atlack is sufficiontly illustrated in Captain Turner's account of 
the action which ho witnessed at Tassisudon in 1783; in tho ac- 
count by Captain Bogle of their procoedings in Banska Dooar; 
and in the nature of the bloodless contesis which wero waging 
during our recent visit to the country; when the total loss of life 
was not estimated at moro than threo or four persons. On ovory 
occasion thoy appear to have oxhibited that discretion, which a 
very high authorily has pronounced to be the betlor part of 
evalour; and tho mon of the Assam Scbundy corps, who have had 
better opportunities of estimating the martial qualities of the Boo- 
toahs than any other troops in our service, hold thom in utter 
contempt, In this vespect they presont a vory remarkable contrast 

_ to the other hill tribes in thoir neighbourhood, all of whom have, at 
different times, evinced some portion of the spirit, with which the 
Booteahs appear to be go slightly gittod. 
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A. Thad an opportunity of tealing tho quality of their gunpow. 
dor af ‘longso, and the result, was such as lo cover the Pilo and his 
followers with shame, A double barrelled percussion grin was ono 
of the pressonts made to him, and at his request, T loaded and fred 
it off for his amusement; he thon begged that I would reload it 
with some of his own powder, which was very carefully poured from 
ahom carried by ono of his confidential followers; an abundant 
charge was givon to both barrels; but on atiompting to fira them 
off, it was found that the powder was not sufficiontly strong to drive 
the wadding oul, and it was necessary (o withdraw the nipples, and 
put a charge of English powder in at the breech, which forced the 
Booteah powder and wadding out, io the great admiration of the by- 
standers, and amusement of our own sipahecs, At ‘Vassgong and 
Poonakha, the only other two places at which we lad an opporiu- 
nity of judging, the powdor appeared to bo of rather better quality, 
than that in tho possession of the Tongso Pilo; butit is overy- 
where, very inferior to the worst description, manufactured hy the 
natives of India, and in quantitics tofally inadequate to the long 
continuance of any offensive or defensive operations, in which its 
use may be required. 


&. No strongor proof of the uttor inefficiency of tho military 
yesources of the country can he given, than ig afforded by the fret 
that Tur Govind, tho Katma of Mynagoorie, bofore alluded to, *in 
whose subjugation the Deb, Dhurma, and Paro Pile, aro all parti« 
cularly interested, was ablo to set them at dofianco, and virtually 
to shake off a yoke the burden of which becamo intolerable. ‘The 
possession of a fow muskets, matchlocks and wall piecos, onablod 
him to do this; and ho will probably rosort fo tho same means of 
opposition, should renewed oppression force him once more into 


rebellion. 


6, There appoars to be no established rule rendering it impe- 
yative on either of tho Pilos to detach their men to any point where 
they may co-operate, and act under the orders of the Deb, the no- 
minal head of the country; to rosist foroign invasion, small de- 
tachments would probably be sent by both of thoso officers, but so 
great is the jealousy of tf@se rival barons, and go little the 
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intercourse, political or commorcial, which takes place between the 
inhabitants of different. portions of oven this small territory, that 
they could nevor be brought cordially to co-oporate—aud it is ravo 
to find a man possessing anything like a gonoral knowledgo of tho 
most remarkable objects or features of the country. 








. SECTION TY. 
PRODUCTIVE INDUSTRY. 
SUB-SECTION I. 
AGRICULTURE, 


1, Under a Government so inseeure, with a population go seanty 
and inert, and a soil so barron, tho productive industry of tho 
country must of uocassity be on tle most limited sealo, ‘Their 
agriculture has been oulogized by Captain Turnor, and in some 
spots more favoured by naturo than others, tho Booteahs have exhi+ 
hited considorable care in the mode of (orracing their fields, and in 
availing themselves of tho localitios best adapted to purposes of 
husbandry ; these, however, the geological structure and physical 
aspect of the country limit to comparatively few spots ‘Tho 
more lofty summits of the mountains may be ostimated at from 
12 to 15,000 feet above tho level of the sens from this height 
down to an elevation of about 10,000 feet, the ridges of the mome 
tains present an almost mural precipice, marked by the bare and 
rugged outlines of the gneiss, which in all the ridges I had an 
opportunity of examining, constitutes tho contral nucleus of the 
most lofty peaks, At 10,000 fact, firs and pines appoar rather 
abundantly, and from thence down to oight and nine thousand feet, 
is a zone of vegetation consisting principally of oaks, rhododen- 
drong, and firs, 


2. Between this last elevation of oight thousand feet, and (he 
glons through which the principal rivérs flow, at an altitude of from 
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{wo to four thousand fect above the soa level, ara comprised tho 
limits most extensively cultivated, and the altitudes at which the 
greater portion of the villages stund., At,about cight thousand fect, 
the yugged odges’ of the superincumbent formations, which rost 
conformably on the central nucleus, generally terminate, and form 
a basis for the reception of the minute particles which are preci- 
pitated from the superior ridges and peaks above them, by tho 
disintegrating effects of weather and climate. A soil is formed, 
hettor adapted to the purposes of husbandry than, but for this 
provision of nature, would bo otherwise attainable, and the lower 
the level, the more abundant are the crops ; though oven this is, of 
course, subject to yay marked modifications, induced by tho 
geological character of the country, and the naturo of the surface 
rock which most gonerally prevails. 


3, Barley, buck wheat, and hemp were observed at Suseo at 
an clevation of 4825 fect above tho sca, Burley alternatoy with 
rice from this altitude to about 8000 foct, and wheat was growing 
in the valley of Jacesah 9410 fect—the greatest clovation at which 
it was scen on our route. In the moro western portions of tho 
Ilimmala mountains, the cultivation of wheat, barley, buck wheat 
and turnips, has been found to oxtond up lo 12,000 foot high,* On 
the lower ranges in Booton, mustard-oil plant, whu, and maizo 
with somo of tho more hardy varictics of peas, are cultivated ; and 
at Lengloong, 4528 fect abovo Lo sea, stunted sugarcane, castor 
oil plant, some beotel vinos with a few orange trees wore seon; tho 
greatest elovation at which the latter was found was at Roongiloong 
5175 feet above tho sea; and though tho fruit was said to bo in- 
different, the tree appeared to be woll grown. 


4, Tho extremely precipitous nature of the country vendors it 
necessary, that the sloping faccs of the hills should bo cut into {ex- 
raccs, and this is a practice which prevails almost universally 
throughout Bootan ; in some instances, whero the declivity is unu- 
sually great, the front, of evory succoeding torraco has heen prolect- 
ed by retaining walls, the materials for which are abundantly 


* Royto's Iuftiations, part Ist, page 33. 
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supplied by the surfounding mountains. The spots most generally 
inhabited, are contained in a zono oxfonding from four to seven 
thousand feet above the sca; and above the latter altitude, the moun- 
tains are gonerally covered with woods of oak and rhododendrons, 
or with forests of pines and firs, ‘The natural storility of the soil is 
rarely attempted to be improved by any gencral system of manwing, 
and the principal places at which it was observed were, at the south 
ern extremity of the Boomduntung valloy, whee the manuro was 
piled in small detached heaps at different places of the recently 
ploughed soil. It appeared to be composed principally of tho de- 
eaycd leaves of trecs, and other vegetable matter; but was most 
inadequate to the production of any extensive good to the crops, 
7 The rotation of crops appears to consist simply of tho alternation 
already mentioned from wheat and barley during the cold months of 
the year to a yory inferior description of rice during tho vainy season; 
and the most lofty spot at which I ascertained the rice to bo culti- 
vated, was Woollakha, which is 7271 fect above the sea; and where 
at that season of tho year, the weeping willow may bo found bond- 
ing over fields cultivated with this great staple of the marshy plains of 
Bengal, and the primrogo springing from the rills which wator them, 


5. Tho hoo and plough are the only implements used in hus- 
bandry, the former is of the most ordinary form, and tho latter is 
little if at all superior to the instrument commonly used in Bon- 
gal—it is generally drawn by two oxen, and does little moro than 
scratch the ground very superficially. A. singlo individual directs 
sthe plough, and the wholo systom of husbandry, such as itis, has 


apparently been derived from the plains. 


6. A good deal of ingenuity has beon occasionally displayed by 
the Booteahs in the mode of convoying water for the irrigation of 
their fields, and for domostic uso—pipes and troughs formed of tho 
hollowed trunks of trees, and bamboos, supported on cross sticks, 
sometimes extend for a distance of nearly two miles from the centro 
of the village, to the fountain head of a stream in the sido of some 
distant mountain; and at Dewangiri, this is the only mode by which 
the people obtain asupply of this ossential articlo—not a drop of 
water being procurable in the immediate vicinity of tho village. 

R 
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SUB-SECTION II. 


LIVE STOCK, 

1. The eatile ave of two kinds, ono exactly like the mith of 
Assam, or metna of the Naga hills to the south, The colour isa 
glossy jet black—in some instances the animal attains a height and 
size nearly equal to that of the largest buffaloe, and its tempor ap- 
pears to be remarkably mild and docile. It is distinguished by a 
yory peculiar low which is so faint as to be scarcely hoard al a short 
distance, and resembles more the supprossed grumble of an ele- 
phant, than tho deep plaintive call with which the car had beon 
previously familiar, ‘The othor variety is a red and spotted breed ; 
less remarkable for its size than the former, but still very far above 
the standard of the cattle in tho plains of Bengal. ‘They appoar to 
be less tractable than tho black cattle, and wore seon in greater 
numbers on tho Jine of country between Tassisudon and Buxa 
Dooar, than in any other part of Bootan, The total amount of 
cattle, however, was lamentably small, and wholly inadequate to 
more than the cultivation of even a small portion of the land now 
undor cultivation, Buller is extonsively manufactured from the 
milk of the cows, and appears to be almost the only form in which 
il is used. 


2. The yak or choury tailed cattle, aro ravoly secon in Bootay, , 
and the only two herds we mot with, woro browsing at the very 
yorge of the snow, on the lofiy ridges between ‘Tongso and Jacesah, 
at an elevation of 11,000 fect above the sea, In the summer 
months, whon the wintry aspect of even those lofty regions has 
disappeared under the united influences of direct and reflected hdat, 
the herdsmen convey their cattle to still loftier spots, whera porpe~ 
tual winter reigns; and remain there until the increasing soverity 
of the season renders a descent. of threo or four thousand fect again 
necessary to procure grazing ground for their charge, ‘Theso eattlo 
appear to be very wild, and when our parly was first seen approach- 
ing, though still al a greflt distance, they started off} as if by 
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common consent, and were in a momont, buried in the decpest recessos 
of the noble fir and pins forests, which lowered abovo their grazing 
ground. The only ono I had an opportunity of oxamining, was 
one, which reached Roongdoong the day of my arrival there. Tt 
had come from the Kumpa country laden with salé of about a 
maund weight, packed on a saddle tree. Tt was of a jet black 
colour with a white face, about 12 hands high, and evidenlly ono of 
so inferior a description, as to he interesting only as being tho first 
wo had seen, It was covered with long silky hair, but the tuft ab 
the ond of the tail was far inforior to many I had before seen ox~ 
posed for sale in various parts of India. ‘Tho animal is by no means 
common in Bootan, and the herds we saw wore the property of tho 
Deb and Tongso Pilo. In Tibet, they form a vory valuablo ac- 
quisifion to the inhabitants of the country, from the quantity of 
milk they give, from which a rich butler is manufactured, and im- 
ported both to Bootan and ‘Tartary, in hides carefully sewer wp, 
many of which I observed al various times in tho court yards of tho 
Palace at Poonakha. 


8. Of goats and sheep, we saw comparatively fow during our 
residenco in the country, and these were neither remarkable for size 
nor beauty; the celobrated shawl goat of ‘Tibet is rarely acon in 
Bootan, and even there dotoriorates, and suffors in health, from 
the great summer heats of the lower olovations, On removal to 
the plains, it is found almost impossible to prosorvo thom for any 
length of time, and the only chance of doing so is by having them 
conveyod to the foot of the hills during the coldest season of the 
year, and shipping thom off immediately to a more congenial cli- 
mate than is found in any part of India south of the groat Li- 
malaya chain, amongst whose perennial snows alone, they enjoy 
protracted life. The Booteuhs, sedulously guard against tho ox. 
portation of any, but such as are unfit for propagating their species, 
and the pure white breed which is most highly prized, is with dif. 
ficulty procured at any price, The jealousy of exportation extends 
to Tibet itself, and can only bo ovorcome thrangh tho oxerlions 
and influonco of the head authorities of districts, to whom almost all 


the flocks belong. 
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4, The sheop of Bootan are much larger than those observed in 
the subjacent tracts of Bengal, bul thoy are inforioy in appearance 
to those of Upper India, which they resomblo in form; they aro 
covered with a moro abundant coat of wool, and the blankets manu- 
factwied from it, are remarkable for their softness; quality which 
extends evon to the most coarse looking vavrietics, We did not 
observe more than two flocks of shoep during our journey through, 
and residence in the country, and they wero then in the most 
miserablo condition. Both sheop and goals mo employed by the 
Bootonhs, and more particularly by the Southorn Tibetans, in the 
cartiago of their produce. Salt ia the article genorally placed upon 
thom, carefully sewed up, in small canvass bags, which are slung 
over the back of the animal; tho load of the ordinary sheop and goat 
varies from six to twelve scers, but the larger varioty of Tibetan 
sheep, Mr. Tyail informs us, carries loads of from fifteen to twenty 
seers, and accomplishes a joumoy of from five (o cight miles a day.* 


5. The poncys of the country are remarkable for bone, 
thick bushy manes, and tails, large heads, heavy shoulders, and 
broad chests. ‘They averago botween twelve and thirteen hands in 
height, and posscss gieat powers of ondurance. Ihave seon an 
animal of this size, climb up a mountain of eight and nine thousand 
fect high, with a man weighing clevon stono on his back, Captain 
Turner has alluded to the sovority of tho bits used in Bootan to 
curb these self-willed poneys, and says— I have soon a Tangung 
horso tremble in every joint, when the groom has soized both reins 
of a sovere bit and compressed his jaws as it were in a vico,”} but 
the trembling alluded to must have originated from somo ather 
cause than the sevority of the bit; for the one univorsally used in 
Bootan, isa perfectly smooth snaffle, the least severo ono it is 
possible to employ; and the symptoms of terror, wero more likely 
to have had thoir origin in tho dangerous nature of the paths to be 
traversed, then in the bit by which the animel was guided over them, 
The Booteahs rarely ride down hill, almost invariably dismounting 
at the head of every steep descent, and romounting again whenever 


* Asiatic Reseniches, vol. 17th, pugs 12, 
+ Tunar’s Embassy, page 29, 
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an ascent is to be overcome; the saddle is admirably adapted to 
the nature of the country in which itis used; both the peak and 
the kantle rising six or seven inches above the seat, and ailording a 
most efficiont support to the rider either in climbing or descending 
the mountains. Tho extremely precipitous nature of the country 
renders any ‘extraordinary exertion of speed impracticable, and 
oxcept on the most urgent occasions, the poney is nevor pressed 
beyond a moderate walk, which averages from 14 to 2 milos an 
hour. When 1apidity of movement becomes inovitablo, the poney 
is firmly held on cither side of the bit, to which thongs of loather 
are attached, by two runners, who urge him by repeated calls to 
unusual exertion ; a succession of rushes is then made up tho stoap 
face of the mountain, cach of which can only bo continuod fora 
few yards, when the poney and his leadeis both pause for bicath: 
as soon as they have sufficiently recovored, to repoat tho oxertion, 
another rush follows, and then another pause ; but tho exhaustion 
induced by these violent exertions is so great, that they cannot bo 
continued for moie than a short distance, and the rider on thoso 
occasions, if a man of any rauk, is supported by two runnors, ono 
on each side, who pross firmly against his back, while tho ponoy is 
struggling against the difficulties of the ascent, and give him such 
efficient supporl, that no muscular exertion is necessary Lo rotain 
his scat, in the most trying asconis, Tho ponoy of Bootan, in 
every part of his country, has to overcome those difficultios of ascont 
and descent, whenovor he moves from his stall, and ono of those 
wonderful adaptations of nature to peculiar circumstances, which 
in the brute creation so constantly appear, has given a powor and 
muscular developemont to the shoulder and neck of the Bootan 
poney, which peculiarly qualify him for ovorcoming the most 
iugged and precipitous ascents ; but othor paris of the frame aro 
not proportionally great. Tho samo animal which, amongst his 
* native mountains, will climb the most rugged and procipitous path, 
with an overhanging mountain on one side, and asteop abyss a few 
inches distant on the other, without making # falso stop, or evine- 
ing any symptom of apprehension; if taken into the plains, will 
atumble at every stop, andshy at ovory pebble to the imminout 
danger of hig rider. ho colours of tho ponoys are as various as 
are obsorvable amongst othor rates of the samo animal; eyory 
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varioly of grey, black, chosnul, bay, monso colour, dun, and pice 
bald:—txs last hore, as in India, being the variely most highly 
prized—horses are almost entirely reserved for tho saddlo, and the 
drudgery of carrying burdens, devolves exclusively upon mares, 
which appear to be very numerous, and are allowed to grazo with 
their foals, in all the most sheltorad and level lens, about the 
country, Tho most celebrated studs for them are, al Poonakha, 
Tassisudon, and the valley of Paro ; tho latter, according to Captain 
Turner, being tho principal one. ‘Tho possession of horsos, which 
unlike those of Tibet, are nover castrated, is almost entirely con- 
fined to the Deb, Dhurma, Pilos and Soobahs; there were aboul one 
hundred in the stables of the Deb at Poonakha, and forty or fifty at 
Tongso; but from tho physical structure of the country, there avo 
but yory few spots in the whole of Bootan, where they could be 
brought with effect to act as cavahy; and they are evidently 
retained more, for purposes of state and traffic, than as an arm of 
their military stronglh, on which any reliance is placed. 


6. Mules are, in Boolan, much more highly prized for riding 
than poncys; and some of the fines! [ have ever seen were met with 
in that country; the favourite one of the Dewangiri Rajah, must 
have been very nearly 14 hands high, and I saw at Poonakha sovoral 
equally remarkable for height and symmetry; thoy aro a cross 
between the ponays of Bootan, and tho asses brought from the ad 
jacont Districts of ‘Libel, generally inched under the torms 
‘Kampa country.” Of theso asses, I saw sevoral on tho route 
between Dewangiti and ‘Lassgong; thoy wore gonorally of a mouso- 
colour, with fine skins and coats, and of a very blood appearanco; 
thoy were employed almost exclusively in convoying salt, and ap- 
peared to be so docilo as to thread their way over the rugged and 
rocky paths of the mountains, without any other guidance than that 
of their own instinet, 


7. No animal is, in Bootan, more highly prized than the pig, and 
no more acceptable present can bo made by tho people of tho 
Dooars to the chieftains in the hills, than one sufficiontly large to 
roquire a relay of three or four men to convey if Lo its destination ; 
they are kept exclusively for footl, and avo preserved with the most 
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jealous vigilance, On one occasion, when wo had requested per- 
migsion to set out on a shooting excursion against some bewrs which 
had appeared in the neighbourhood of Poonakha, some difficulty 
was raised, under an appreheusion that pigs might bo mistaken for 
bears, and be shot instead of thom, ‘The improbability of such a 
mistake was pointed out, and we thought to allay apprehension by 
saying we should no moro think of shooting their pigs than 
their people; but the Zimpés shook their heads doubtingly 
and at last said, “Shoot as muy bears or men as you please, 
but spare the pigs’—a moro striking illustration of tho national 
character could hardly have been given. Almost all of those ani- 
mals are brought up fiom the plains, and as their numbors rapidly 
diminish from the united effects of Bootenah appetite, climato, and 
inadequate food; they are obliged to bo frequently replenished ; 
they are of the most ordinary deseription, and differ in no respect, 
that I could perceive, from the swinish races of the plains, 


8 Dogs are, in Bootan, by no means nunorous ; some fow of 
the large and fierce breed from ‘Tibet aro kept in the gateways of 
the principal castles, more apparently, as a matter of show than for 
uso; they are invariably chained, and their prosence is denoted by 
an almost incessant bark, ‘They sumetimes aceompany the travel 
lers from Kampa to Assam, and Bengal, and aro sufliciently fiorco 
and powerful to be formidable; they are, howover, but few in nun- 
bor, and the majority consists of tho common pariah which ao 
brought up as prosents from the plains; their miserablo discased 
and half starved appearanco proves, however, that tho climato is 
uncongenial Lo them, and one which had at some former period hoon 
brought away from a village, at tho foot of the hills, boing 
thoroughly disgusted with his alpine friends, atlachod himself to 
our camp as soon as we had arrived at Phaon, and effected his 
*escapo under our anapicos back to his old abode. Asif conseious that 
he was liable to apprehension, he novor quittod tho side of the man 
to whom he had particulaly altachod himself, ay long as wo 
remained in the hills ; but as soon as wo had descended to the plains, 
he allowed himself far greater liconse, and wandered away from tho 
camp occasionally, as if sensible that he was then out of all dangor 
of being recaptured, 


P 
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9 Tho domestic birds are almost entirely confined to the 
common «fowl and pigeon, The former varies very consi 
derably in size at difforent places; the fincst seen were at 
Dowangiri and Tongso, but evon there they were nob at all re. 
markable oither for their suporior flavour, number, or plumage, 
and no pains appear to bo taken to improva or inereasa thom, 
The cocks are generally large, aud aro remarkable for the peculia- 
rity of their crow. The sound, up to  cortain point, is noarly 
similar to that ordinarily heard from other birds of tho same 
description, but instead of terminating at the usual ‘kookeerukoo,’ 
the ultimate koo is sustained for a considerable time; and the cock, 
as if in admiration of his own peiformance, elongates his neck, starts 
off apparently in pursuit of the sound, and continues his course 
until it ceases to bo heard, when he stops, and rosumos his gallan- 
{ries with tho admiring hens. 


10. Pigeons aro in Bootan so numerous, as Lo havo a most in- 
jurious effect upon the husbandry of the country, ‘They literally 
swarm in the different villagos, and as they have bheon pronounced 
sacred by the priosts, the unfortunate agriculturisl rarely ventures 
to take any effectual measures to protect his crops from their depre- 
dations. At Poonakha, the extent of this evil was most lunentably 
shown; the numbora in that noighbourhood oxeocded any thing 
I had ovor before acon, and they descended like a swarm of locusts 
on the fiolds to dovonr the grain which the husbandman had just 
sown, Thoy covored whole tracts of land, and tho quantity of grain 
consumed in their morning and evening visils lo the ficlds, must. bo 
sufficiently great to produca » permanently injurious effect upon the 
return produce, ‘They regomble tho usual wild pigeon met with in 
the jungles of the plains, but from being unmolested they have mul~ 
tiplied exceedingly, and become alinost domesticated: thoy roost 
under the roofs of the castlos and houses, and soldom quit them* 
except at morning and evening, when they descend upon the de- 
Voted ficlds in semch of food. Waalways found the husbandmon 
ready to drive them within reach of our gung, and oven the pricats al- 
lowed their curiosity to prevailso far over thoiy professed antipathy to 
shedding blood, that they fiequently requosted us to exhibit our 
skill in shooting at tho expence of thoi pigoons; and somo of tho 
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most Zealous devotecs amongst, our Zoenkafs, did not seruplo to beg 
for them after they had fallen. Tho produce of our «guns was 
always largely shared by our Booteah attendants, and we found 
them ready to eat every thing but thoso birds whoso diminutive 
size, scarcely affortlod.a temptation sufficiently strong, for tho 
trouble of plucking them. 


WILD ANIMALS AND BIRDS, 


11. Ina country possessing so great a variety of clevation, and 
consequently of climate, tho wild animals and birds will of courso 
enibraco a variety of species including forms common both to 
intertropical and arctic regions, But the paucity of wild animals 
of any description in Bootan is altogether remarkable. A fow deor 
were seen at Dewangiri, some monkeys on the heights ncar Sasee 
at an clevation of about 4600 fect above the sea, and a vory 
remaikable variety was observed by Dr. Griffith, in the glen through 
which the Matecsam river flows below ‘Tongso 5417 feet above the 
sea; this species ho desciibed as perfectly white, with o long 
pendent tail, and would appear to be a now varioty. 


12. Tho musk deer is also scarcoly cyer fond but amongst the 
most lofty peaks aud perpetual snows of tho ranges which bordor 
closely on the southern limits of Tibet. I offered a large roward 
for any thal were brought to me alive, but I succeeded in procuring 
only tho stuffed skins of two or three, and from thoso the bag 
containing the musk had been cut off. 


13, Poonakha was the only place at which we heard of the 
existence of bears, and they appear to be far from common in the 
hills of Bootan, which is singular; for at corresponding elevations, 
and in countries of similar physical structure to the wostward, they 
abound, In the province of Kumaoon, thoy are said to be so nume- 
vous, as to be constantly met by tho residents in their ordinary walke 5 
and it is difficulL to account satisfactorily for their comparative 
scantiness in a country so closely rosembling in every respect, that 
in which thoy are said to be so numerous. 


{ 
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14 Of the birds of Bootan a detailed account will be horeaftor 
given, when a competent cxaminalion has been offocied of the col- 
lection made by tho Mission during its progress through the coun~ 
try. For the present, it will suffice to obsorve, that thoy embrace, 
as might have beon anticipated, from the various olevations at 
which they were shol, varicties common to the damp, marshy 
plains of Bengal, and tho dry, avid and lofty regions of Tibet. 
Pheasants wero seen at Dowangiri of a species similar to those 
which ave found in the valley of Assam—woodpeckers, kingfishers, 
humming birds, at the different heights botweon Dewangiri and 
Saseo, In the valloys of Boomdungtung, Jugur, and Jaccsah, which 
are respoctively 8668, 8149 and 9410 feat above tha sea, we shot 
the sarus of Bengal, the red legged and beaked crow of northorn 
climates, larks, magpies, ducks, swifls, swallows, curlews and 
quail; kites and cagles wore met with at almost every stage of our 
progress ; and ab Santeegaon 6325 feel, a jheel formed by an accu- 
mulation of water in a depression on the summit of the hill, was 
covored with great. varietics of tecl, ducks, waders, snipe and plo- 
vers. ‘Theso birds had evidently fled from the rigours of a Tibo« 
tan wintor thus far, on their way to tho plains; butit is loss casy 
to account. for the appearanco of tho sarus at such an elevation as 
that of tho Boomdungtung valley. 


15. Ihavo thought it moro dosirablo lo give this brief and im« 
perfect sketch of the wild animals and birds of tho country hore, 
than to omit, all allusion to them, though thoy might havo been 
more appropriately included under somo othor head; and in the 
appendix will bo found a synoptical tablo so arranged, as to 
show at a glance tho animal and vegetlablo kingdoms as modified 
by elevation and temporature. 


The accurato determination of heights is a point of such vital 
importance in every investigation relating to tho geographical limits 
of cortain descriptions of yogetation, and the habitats of animals and 
birds, that many most valuable and extonsive colldctions havo been 
yendored comparatively useless by inattention to it; and as I was 
fortunate enough to convey two very excellent barometers in safety 
throughout my journey, no opportunity was lost or overlooked, of 
guarding against this serious omission in the prosont instance, 
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SUB-SECTION TL 
MANUFACTURES, 


1. From the description already given of tho nature of the cul- 
tivation and products of the country, it will have been inferred, 
that the manufacturing industry of its people is at a very low ebb ; 
and the principal articles which can be included under this head 
may be briefly mentioned. They are almost entirely limited to the 
‘coarsest descriptions of dark colovod blaxkets, the colored varieties 
which have been hitherto exported to Bengal being almost ontively 
brought fron Tibet—coarse cotton cloths which are made by tho 
villagers inhabiting the southern portion of tho country above the 
Dooars. Butter or ghee, which hardly suffices for home con. 
sumplion, is as extensively prepared as the limited number of 
cattle will permit, Small circular bowls aro neatly turned from some 
variety of wood peculiar to the mountains, andmany of them are 
very beautifully mottled hy a series of small kuots in the wood— 
dag ‘or straight swords, about throe foet in length—spear and 
arrow heads are manufactured principally at Tassgong, from ivon 
procured in the hills, at the northarn foot of the castle, and large 
copiper caldrons aro formed from tho metal, which is said to bo ob- 
tained in the hills at the foot of Tassangsce, which placo is cole 
brated throughout Bootan for its superiority in their manufacture, 
Paper, which is manufactured from the plant deseribed by Buchanan 
as the Daphne pappyfera, and the excellent qualities of which are 
well known. It is remarkable for its oxtreme toughness, and fiom 
not being liablo to the ravages of insects: and might if moro exten- 
sively made, become a valuable article for export; but at prosont itis 
hardly more than sufficient for the vory limited demand at home, and 
raroly finds its way to the plains, excopt with the annual caravan to 
Rungpoor, Leather is very imperfectly tanned from the hide of the 
buffaloe or bullock, and is principally used as soles for tho snow 
boots worn by both the men and women in the winter; and another 
softer variety, manufactured from goat and sheep sking, is principally 
used in making the small leather pguchos, which are suspended 
from tho side of every man in the country, of whatevor rank, 
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2. Pottery is almost ontirely confincd to the manufacture of 
cooking tflensils; and tho Booteah women by whom il is principally 
carricd on, ovinee a good deal of manual doxterily in making them, 
Thoroe were three or four villages in the valley of Poonakha in which 
we saw the process of manufacture, and however rude the implements 
employed, they produco a result highly creditable to the skill of 
those who used them—tho carth after being dug, was thrown into a 
heap and pounded to a tolerably fine powdor with a large bludgeon ; 
it was then sifted, and when sufficiently fine, was kneaded with water 
until it had acquired a sufficient degree of consistency—a lump of 
the compost was then placed on a flat board, supported on the top 
of three sticks, and was kneaded from the centre outwards, until an 
opening had been effected through the mags, the orifice thus made 
was gradually onlarged by the person, who preserved its circular 
form by walking round the board, on which the mass rested, and 
when the necossary size had been attained, the upper edge of the 
plastic clay was turned over, so as to form a rim; as tho clay how- 
ever still rested on the board, the mass thus prepared only formed 
the upper section of tho vessol, and the lower half being wrought by 
a similar process, the {wo parts were united togethor, and the 
yossel comploted, It is then exposed to a slow fire, and 
when sufficiently baked, is rubbed ovor with a rosinous extract 
from the pines and firs, with which tho woods abound, and 
is conveyed to tho castles and houses for sale Mn Blako 
had a turning wheel made, of a construction similar to that which 
is used throughout India, for tho manufacture of these articles ; 
but go little interest did the Bootcahs feol in an instrument, which 
they woro told would greatly expedite their business, and diminish 
their labour, that not one individual over took the trouble to come 
and look at il, after it had been mado; and it was left when wo 
quilted Pooualha, a striking prouf of their want of energy and, 
habitual slothfulness, 
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SUB-SECTION IV. 
COMMERCE. 


1. Tho trade carried on by Bootan is entirely confined to 
Beugal and Tibet; she exports to the latter, very little moro than 
is procurable from the Dooars subject to her authority in Bengal 
and Assam ; and of these articles, tho cotton cloths, silks, dried 
fish and rice of Assam, constitute the principal portion, T'rom 
Bengal, broad cloths, coral, white long cloths, cambries and some- 
times elephants, are taken, in exchange for China flowored silks, 
musks, rock salt, tea, in packages of about six inches square, 
coloured blankets, gold and silver, which wo all obtained from 
Tibet. Tho hill districts of Bootan contribute scarcely any pro- 
portion of tho exports to Tibot, and that little is almost ontirely 
confined to a very small quantity of grain and somo wrought iron 
The kindness of Mr, N. Smith, tho Collector of Rungpoor, has 
enabled mo to show in the following statoment tho value of oxporta 
and imports from Bootan to that place, at tho prosent time; and 
it will be seen, that compared with tho estimates of former periods, 
it has vory much fallon off. Mz. Smith says “ the Bootan caravans 
gonerally arrive at Rumgpoor in February and March, and return 
to their country in May and June, It may not bo superfluous to 
state, that duty was taken on the Booteah trade previous to 1799 
A. Dy when it was abolished, and every encouragement held aut to 
the Bootcahs to come down, ‘The expence of the caravan was paid 
chy Government, the stables for (licir horses erected, and houses for 
themselves, ‘This practice was continued from that period up to 
1831-82 at an ammual coat of about from 700 to 201 rupeos, which 
latter sum the expence was reduced to, tho last year, when at the 
recommendation of Mr. Nisbet, tho Commissioner of Revenuo at tho 
timo, it was ordered to be discontinued in futuro; the consequence 
has been the Salling offin trade to wifut it now is.” 
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2. List of Articles imported from, and exported to Bootan by 
* the Booteah Caravans. 
Inpor's, Exronra, 
Nuwbe of Namber of 

Maunds or other Maunds or other 

Names af Articles, speartted quanti. | Names of Articles. | specified quantity 
ty with thelr with then esti 

estimated valuc. mated yalne, 

Rs, Rs, 
Debang, (China Silke) | 2 Prece,... 50 | Indigo, , 10 Mds...] 10u0 
Cow Tris, ... 20 Seeis, 30 







seve | 4 Mda.eee |] 160 | Cloves, 
wee | 100, vee | 8500 | Natmeg, « 
BO) Mds | 1000 | Cardamum,, 
50,000, 0.) 125) Nukhe, oo, 


Musls, vse sressece | Drees | 100 
Lane, syscveves. seresere | LO MR | 100 7 
Maddei 01 Munjeet,.,. | 500 Mads. | 1500 | Copper, .. o | 10 Ditto, 400 
Bi kotsreersevesee | BVO, sees] GUO | Broud Cloth, 6415 Pleeey | TLD 
Silver, sssrcrscesererrreee | BScersyeee | 240 | Gone Sling, &e ys | OO, 00 500 
Findy Cloth, sev ise | 50. cscoveee Q00 
WASA DittOevrss | Sysecverver 100 
Qoogadl, weve | LO Mads 10 
Baliga) Wood esis 10 Mada, 100 
Jounty Suns 6 
ance 2 Mis, 2 
Duted Wish, weraee | 10 Mads. fil) 
TOVNCCO, severe | GO Mas, 100 


aa 9978 | aacsnsiccnransicas |'vacance| 180 


ae 


20 Ditto, | 100 
po alte: 100 
4 
abide, f} 20 
Dy 10 Do, 40 
10 Mads, iy 


Thil Pomes, 
War, ve 
Walnuts, 

































8. Thero is overy reason to believe that tho trade which formorly 
existed betweon Bengal and ‘Libel was, at ono time, carried on 
through Bootan; and to its total cessation may in a great degroo be 
attributed, the marked deterioration of the latter country, Mr. Bogle 
in a letter to Govornmont, written from De-shiripgay or Digurcheo 
in December 1774 says, that on the interruption of the trade 
betwoen Tibet and Bengal through Nepaul, which followed tho 
establishment of the Goorkha Dynasty, two of tho Cashmorian 
merchants who had fled from Nepaul, “being unwilling (0 forego 
the gainful commerce in which thoy had hitherto been concornatl, 
zottled at Lassah; and having obtained permission from the Deb 
Rajah to transport their goods through hig territorios, established 
agents in Caleutta; but as they are prohibited from trading in broad 
cloths, and some other considGrablo articles, aud as their trafic is 
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carried on to no great extent, and all other merchants are oxcluded, 
it by no means compensales the loss which Bengal has sustained by 
the intertuption of its commerce through Nepaul.” ‘Co the jealousy 
of the Deb Rajah and Paro Pilo, must this exclusion of other 
meichants have been in a great degreo owing; and from thal poriod 
to the present, the trado appears to havo boen gradually declining. 


4, Tho suspicious policy adopted by the Chineso authoritios 
since their permanent occupation of Lassah, has closed Tybot 
against the inhabitants of India, and oven the Booteahs, who are 
dependent upon them, can only pass the boundary which separates 
the two countries, under the sanetion of a passport, and are rigo- 
rously restricted to a fow principal routes, any deviation from which 
would be attended with great personal hazard. 


5, Lhave alicady in a previous section of this report, mentioned 
tho most important lines by which this intercourse is at present 
carried on between Bongal and Bootan; anil the three by 
which any direct communication appears to be held by the 
peoplo of ‘Tibet with Bengal ave, that oxtonding from ‘Teshoo 
Loombvo in Tibet throngh tho territory of tho Paro Pilo to the 
Buxa and Cheemerchee Dooars, north of Rungpoor in Bougal ; 
another by the valley of the Monas river via ‘Lassgong and Dewan- 
gi, to TIazo0, in Lower Assam; and the third from Towung 
through tho Kooreeaparah Doour to tho samo placo. This last 
route does not in any part enter tho territory of tho Deb and 
Dhurma Rajahs of Bootan, but lies entirely across a tract of comiry 
dependent upon Lassah, and forming an integral portion of tho ‘Tibet 
territory; so that we have, literally, tho Chinoso and British fron- 
tiors in immediate contact with cach other ata Dooarin the valley 
of Assam, nol more than fifteen miles from the northern bank of the 
Burhampooter river. 


6, The communication with Assam is almost ontirely carried on 
by that class of ‘Tibetans who are called Kumpas, and who ontor tha 
valley by either of the two routes above indicated, one through tho 
districts of the Soobah of ‘Tassgong or Benkar, to Dowangiri; the 
other through that of tha ‘Towung Rajah, who is but a subvidinate 
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officer under tho Sosena Deba, the principal authority in the 
Kumpa gountry. This designation of Kumpa appears to be appli- 
ed to all the southern portions of Tibet, lying between the right 
bank of the Eroochoomboo or ‘I’sanpo and Bootan; how {nr oast 
tho designation oxlonds, I have not beon able accurately 10 ascor- 
tain; but it clearly applies to all that portion of Tibet, which is 
included within the great bend of the ‘L'sanpo, up to the point where 
that remarkable river onters the Arbor hills, and pursues its course 
into the Assam valley. 


7, Ihave in the general map whieh accompanies this ye~ 
port, marked the gsoveral slages of the most western of the 
two routes, and a cross road which branches off from the Kool- 
loong bridge, at the foot of tho Khumna hill, unites Towung with 
Tassgong, by a journey of five days, During the time that we 
woro travelling from Dowangiri to ‘Tassgong, wo passed, in six 
days, soyeral parties of the Kumpas on their way to [azo in 
Assam, and I estimated thoir numbers at aboul 400 porsons, 
When wo quitted that line of country, and travelled westward, they 
wore no longer seen; and it was evident that the intoreourso was 
almost ontirely confined to that particular channel. The parties 
were accompanied in some instances by very beautiful asses, almost 
all of which wero laden with salt which finds its way from Dewan« 
giri to tho plains, It is estimated that during the season, there are 
about two thousand Kumpas assombled at Dowangiri, where they 
ereel huis for tomporary occupation on the subordinate heights 
below the village on the north, On quilting tho hills to doseond 
to the, plains, thoy are accompanied by Gurpas and Zeonkafs on 
the part of the Dowangiri Rajab, from whom they obtain passports, 
and pledge themsolves to return by v stated period. 


8, Tfazoo, the place to which all the Kumpas and inhabitants of 
Bootan resort, is the namo of a villago in lower Assam, not moro 
than six miles from the northern bank of tho Burhampooter, ‘Tho 
great object of vencration is an image (Maha Moonce) in a temple 
on the summit of a hill about 800 fect high; and which, the 
Bootcahs have a tradition was carricd off surreptitiously by a 
Brahmin at some formor fieriod from a monastery in Lasaah, 
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The temple in which it stands, is supposed lo have been erected by 
the Mahomedan conquorors of Assam, at the period Sof their 
invasion of thal country ; and Hazoo is no doubt the same placo 
designated Azoo in the account given in Stowarl’s Mistory of Ben- 
gal, when describing the Military operations of Meer Joomla, tho 
commander of the Mogul foreos* The tradition regarding tho 
image has probably some foundation in fact, but whatever may 
have been its real origin it has beon productive of the curious 
consequence of bringing Hindus, Mahomedans, and ‘Tibetans to 
worship with equal devotion at the same shrine. 


9, Presents arc made to the priests attached to the temple, and 
the attractions of the place are greatly incroased by an ostablish- 
ment of dancing girls, who aro in constant attendance during tho 
continuance of the annual fair. The Kumpas on theso occasions, 
come down in their gayest apparel, and uniling spiritual and se- 
cular pursuits, worship and barter, with equal zeal Both the mon 
and women wear the same warm woollen cloths in the plains, which 
were necessary {o preserve life in tho frozen regions where thoy 
habitually reside ; and the women are all ornamented with silver necks 
chains, and other ornaments, in which tho turquoise stone is almost 
invariably studded. The goods thoy bring down consist principally 
of yed and party-colored blankets, gold dust and silver, rock 
salt, chowries, musks, and a few coarse Chinese silks, munjoct and 
bees wax: these they exchange for Jac, the raw and manufactured 
silks of Assam, cotton, dried fish and tobacco: they return homo- 

, wards during the months of February and March, taking care to 
leave the plains before the return of the hot weather or rains, of 
both of which they ontertain the most serious apprehensions, 


10. The other principal line of communication through Bootan 
isp as has been already mentioned, through tho jurisdiction of the 
Poro Pilo, and this is by far the most important of all the commor- 
cial intercourse, which the jealousy of the Chigese authorities now 
permits betweon the subjects of the two countrics of Bengal and 
Tibet; though formerly they wore far more numerous and profit- 
able, passing through Cashmere, Nopaul, the Moorung, Bonares, 
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Sikkim, Bootan andinlo Assam, Now, howevey, il is even doubt. 
fu), whothor the great bulk of the merchanis who accompany the 
caravans to Rumgpoor, are not inhabitants of Boolan, with a sinall 
admixture of ‘Tibetans; the great object of tho Paro Pilo being, to 
keop tho trade as much as possible in his own hands, and to oppose 
every obstacle to those merchants who might be dostrous of pro- 
ceeding the whole way with their investments, into the plains, 
The same jealousy has becn experienced in overy attempt to extend 
commercial intercourse across the great, chain of the Himala moun- 
tains; the subjugation of the several petty slates on their southorn 
slope to the power of the Goorkha family, scaled tho fate of the in- 
fercourse which had previously beon carried on through them, and 
the oxistence of the samo feeling on the part of the Chincse au- 
thorities on tho borders of Tibet, is particularly alluded to by Mr 
Trail, in his account of Kumaoon,* where the suspicious and mo- 
nopolizing spirit of the Chinese Viccroy of Gorlope is represented 
as almost effectually paralyzing tho oporations of his own subjects, 
and excluding them from the advantages which would inevitably ve- 
sult from an unrestricted admission of British produce to the 
boundless regions of Partary and ‘Libet, 


11. I have before alluded to tho mistake so generally maro, as 
to tho route by which Uho caravans travel from Bootan to Rungpoor ; 
this was always supposed to have boon by the Buxa Dooar, north 
of Chichacolta; but indopondont of the information obtained at 
Poonakha, and during the journcy from theneo by this vory rout, 
my suspicions which had boon first excited by tho extremo difeculty. 
of tho pass, and the almost perpendicular nature of many of the 
ascents, wore confirmed, when during the wholo journoy from ‘Tas 
sisudon lo Chichacotta, wo had not mot with a singlo laden animal 
of any description on its way from the plains; and but vory few 
men bearing articles for tho use of the Deb Rajah of the country. 
The men and merchandize of tho Paro Pilo, wore wending their 
way by a roule from which we had been cavofully excluded, and 
of which all the inhabitants of the plains, 1 have had an opportunity 
of consulting, appear to be equally ignorant, 


* Asiatic Rosourohes, yol, 17th, pago 40, ot seq. 
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12, The extreme antiquity of this commorcial intorcourse las 
Leen traced with as much clearness and precision by Heerdh in his 
Historical Researches, into tho constitution and commerce of India, 
as the imperfect nature of the materials available for such an inves- 
tigation, would permit; and he infors, that the route anciently 
pursued, was that, by which Captain ‘Turnor travelled from ‘I'coshoo 
Loomboo in Tibet to Rungpoor in Bongal.* 


13, In the colobrated collection of yoyages by Iallnyt, that of 
Ralph Fitch contains a passage clearly showing, that in the year 
1583, the trade between Bengal, Bootan and Tibet, was sufficiently 
notorious to have attracted the attention of even a casual 
traveller, and from it we should infor, that Cooch Beyhar 
was thon the spot, at which the caravans principally assembled, 
“ There is a country,” he says, “four days journey from Cuch or 
Quichue, before mentioned, which is called Bootanter, and the 
city Bottea, the king is called Durmain, the people whereof are 
very tall and strong; and there ave merchants which come out of 
China, and they say out of Muscovia or ‘Tartary; and they come to 
buy (sell?) musk, cambals, agates, silk, popper, and saflvon of 
Porsia, ‘Tho country is very great; threo months jownoy. ‘Thero 
ave vory high mountains in this country, aud ono of thom 80 sicop, 
that when six days journey off it, he may see it perfeetly, Upon 
these mountains ave people which have care of a span long, if their 
cars bo not long, they call them apes. ‘They say, that whon thoy 
bo upon the mountains, they sco ships in the sea, sailing to and fro ; 
but they know not from whenee they come nor whither thoy go. 
There are merchants which come out of tho cast; they say, from 
under the sun, which is from China, which havo nd beards; and they 
say, there il something warm. But those which come from the other 
sido of the mountains, which is from the north, say, there it is very 
cold. The northorn merchants are apparolled with woollen cloth 
and hais, white hozen close, and boots whith be of Muscovia or 
Tartary, They report that in their country they have vory good 
horses, but they bo little ; some men have four, five or six hundred 
horses and kine, thoy live with milk and flesh, ‘They cut the tails 
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of their kine, and soll them vory dear; for they be in great request, 
and much ostcemed in thoso parts; the hair of thom is a yard long: 
They uso to hang thom for bravery upon the heads of their cle- 
phants: they be much used in Peguand China, they buy and sell 
by scores upon the ground. ‘The people be very swift on foot.?* 


14. In this description, we may trace the intercourse botweon 
Bootan, ‘Tibet and Bengal, almost exactly as it cxisis at the 
presont day—the ‘ cambals’ are ovidently the blankets still import- 
ed; and the ‘agates’ the turquoise, still forming the principal 
ornament of Booteah and Tibetan women, ‘The largo boats which 
stom the current of tho Burhampooter river during the rainy season, 
under a pross of canvass, and which, during the clear intervals 
somotimes ocewring at that scasou of the year, would bo visible 
from the sub-alpino heights, might casily be mistaken for ships; and 
the geographical knowledge of merchants from the recesses'of Tibot, 
was little likely to enable them to pronounce whenco they came, 
or whither they went. ‘The woollon clothes, hats, boots, mention of 
small horses, and chowry-tailed cattle, would apply with equal 
accuracy to the Booteahs of the present day, and the articles which 
alill find their way for sale to Rungpoor; and il proves, that how- 
over wonderful the variety of articles which tho improved manufie~ 
turing skill of Tope, now enables tho morehants of Bongal to 
offer in barter for the produce brought down by those of ‘Tibet and 
Bootan ; the latter bring to tho market, in diminished quantities, 
only tho samo goods which they imported three centuries ago. 

15. The carayans now convey to Rungpoor, only the goods of 
which a detailed Itst has been already given ; and the whole foreign 
trade of Bootan which is almost entirely confined to ‘Tibet on one 
side, and Bengal and Assam on the other, can hardly amount to fifty 
thousand rupees por annum; although at one time it was ostimated 
at two lakhs for Assam alone: and there is litle hope, cither of any 
relaxation in the jealous restrictions now imposed upon it, or of 
the admission of our merchants to Bootan and ‘Tibet, as Jong as 
Chinese policy and influence reign paramount in either country. 


rn 
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SECTION V. 


CIVIL AND SOCIAL STATE. 


1, Influenced as the character of every people nocessarily is, by 
the nature of the institutions under which they live, that of tho 
Booteahs must stand low indecd in the social scale, Every elomont 
of deterioration is comprised in their Govornmeni, both secular 
and spiritual. Their energies are paralyzod by the insecurity of 
property—thoir morals ave degraded, and their numbers reduced, 
by the unnatural systom of Polyandry, and tho extensive pro- 
valence of monastic institutions, aliko unfavorable to tho creation 
of domostic sources of happiness, a fecling of lovo for country, or a 
desivo for improvemont, Thoy would almost appear to justify the 
judgement pronounced upon the great Mongolian race, of which 
they ovidently form a branch, “that as not only in our own times but 
so far back as history informs us, neither the sciences, the inventions, 
nor the improvomonts of the last three centuries have changod the 
Mongolian nations from what they wero wo can come to no other 

‘conclusion than that they are nationally incapacitated from further 
improvement ;” and yet even under all theso disadvantages, somo 
redeeming traits of character do occasionally appear, and provo them 
to be still connected with the more olevated of their species by the 
links of a common sympathy, During my rosidence in tho country, 
T sometimes saw the most touching instances of filial and paternal 
affection and respect ; somo few porsons, in whom the demoralizing 
‘influences of such a state of socioty had yet left a trace of tho image 
in which thoy wore originally created, and where the feelings of 
nature still exercised their accustomed influenco; but tho oxeop 
tions wore indeed ravo to universal domorality; and nich os I 
have trayelled and rosided amongst various savage tribes on ow 
frontiers, I havo never yot Imown one so wholly dograded in 
morals as the Booteahs, 
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POPULATION. 


¢ 


2. Tho population of the country is divided into eight principal, 
and some minor classes; the latter of whom appear Lo derive their 
designations from their trades and occupations, and hald too insig? 

nificant a rank {o merit particular notice. ‘Tho first two classes avo 
tho Wang and Kampa, from amongst whom the principal officors 
of stato aro generally chosen, These classes are supposed to 
have been originally composed of the families of the ‘Tibotan 
conquerors of Bootan; tho offices of Dob, Pilo, and Zimpés, 
are in theory, exclusively hold by tho descendants of the Wangs, 
and the Zcenkafs and Governors of Dooars are chosen from 
the second tribe, or class of Kumpas. Tho third and fourth 
classes are denominated Bhutpa and Kooshee, who avo eligiblo 
to the situations of Zeenkafs and Govornors of Dooars, Tho 
Rangtang, Sanglah, and Tebula, forming the fifth, sixth and seventh 
classes, are all of a very inferior description, and none of the first 
will cat, it is said, from the hand of the Tebula. The eighth tribe 
is known by tho name of Koojei, it is a religious one permitted to 
marry; but oso persons from amongst its membors who lay claim 
to superior sanctity, as Gooroos, or spiritual teachora, repudiate 
marriago altogether, The form Gylong is applied only to those 
‘ who havo beon devotod to a monastic lifo from their carliest yours. 


8. In addition to those several tribes, all of whom aro of puro or 
‘mixed Mongolian races, thore aro somo thouaands of Bengalecs and 
Assamese, tho Helots of the country, who haye boon carriod off at 
various times from tho plains by tho Bootoahs, in thoir soveral 
incursions; and who lead a life devoted to the most monial and 
degrading offices, Whenever men aro seized and carried up into the 
hills, they aro forced into a connubial union with some Bootcah 
women of the inforior grades of socioly, who aro mado respons 
ible for their continuance in the country. The certainty that his 
wife's life and that of his children will be tho forfeit of hia flight, 
fettors the slave by chains of moral adamant, which ho dares not 
break; and the best feclings and affections of the heart are, by this 
refinement of cruelty, made tq,rivet the shackles of his compulsory 
exile, Captive women aro in a similar manner united to low 
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Booteah men, and with a similar result: whonovor it may not be 
convenient to provide prisoners cither with Booteah avives or 
husbands, orders ave transmitted to the Dooars to caplure a 
man ot womail as the case may be, to bo sent into tho hills, and 
ultimately so disposed of, I had moro than ono opportunity of 
witnessing the fearful struggle botwoen the renewed desire of 
freedom produced by so unusual an event as tho arrival in Bootan 
of a British Mission, and the dread in claiming it, of sacrificing 
by doing so, all that the heart of man most cherishes in life, 


4, Numerous applications wero mado to me by the Assameso 
captivos to efféct their release and restoration to their own country ; 
but as in the majority of instances examined, they proved to 
have been carried off before the assumption of the Sovereignty of 
Assam by tho British Government, there was no valid ground founded 
upon international law, to demand it; and the attempted destruction 
by the Bootcah authorities, of an individual whose releaso I insisted 
upon, and at last offected, showed clearly, that to press (he demand 
in cases at all dubious, would probably lead to the destruction of the 
unhappy detenues; and cortainly not be productive of the dosired 
result, in procuring for them a restoralion to freedom and country. 


5 Of the numbers of the inhabitants of tho hill portion of 
Bootan, it is almost impossible to form anything liko an accurate 
estimate, from the total absenco of even the most imperfect attempt 
at a census of the population; but assuming the lowlands equal {o 
one-fourth of the whole area of the country, or 6,600 square milos, 
and with an averago population of tho samo amount as hag been 
given for all Assam, of ten inhabitants to the square wile; the 
number of people in tho Dooars may be assumed at about 66,000 
souls; and the hill portion of the country, whoso area is about 
18,200 square milos, with a proportion of six inhabitants to tho 
square mile, will give a total of 79,200 souls, or for the whole of tho 
Bootan country, including both hills and lowlands, a total population 
of 145,200 souls. Low aa this estimate may appear, and unsatis- 
factory as tho data avowedly aro on which it is foundod, Tam 
inclined to think it would on 2 moreaninute investigation bo found 
rather in excess, than defect of the truth, 


LANGUAGE, 


e 


6, The language spoken by these people, is said to he a dialect 
of the ‘Tibetan, more or less blended with words and idioms, from 
the language of tho countries on which they severally,touch—along’ 
the southern line of frontier, mauy words have been adopted from 
the Bengallee and Assamese; and on tho northorn, the language 
spoken is said to approach very nearly to the original ‘Tibetan stock 
from whenee it was derived. ‘Chore appear, howovor, to be four 
great lingual divisions known as tho Sangla, Bramhee, Gnalong, 
and Bomdang: the former of which is spoken by the race of 
Booteahs inhabiting the county, south of ‘Tassgong—on tho north 
and west, 1o Longgo, the Bramheo prevails :—from ‘Tongso west, 
the Gnalong and Bomdang. ‘These dialects have, in a series of 
years, undergone such modifications, that the several classes by 
whom they are respectively spoken can with difficulty comprehend 
each other; an evil which is likely to increaso rather than diminish, 
from the very trifling degree of intercourse that takes place between 
the inhabitants of different parts of the country, I have collected 
a vocabulary of many of the words, which I propose submitting for 
comparison to Mrz Csoma do Koros, tho only ‘Fibotan scholar 
qualified to instituto it, and to ascorlain the truth of the statemonts, 
which make the Bootcah, a cognate dialect of that language. 


RELIGIOUS OBSERVANCES. 


7. In the religious observances of tho people, the most remark- 
ablo circumstance is, the noise with which thoy aro accompanied ; 
the instruments used are claroinets, sometimes formed of silver and 
brass, but generally of wood, with reed pipes s horny, shells, 
cymbals, drums, and gongs —tho noise of their instruments, forma, 
an accompaniment to a low chaunting sound, which generally issues 
from a retired chamber, in which the colossal imago of tho Dhurma 
Rajah oceupies the most conspicuous place. In tho inferior tem~ 
ples, are ITindoo imagos of Siva; some of which aro oxocutod with 
considerable skill by the artists of Lassa, whero it is said these 
images ave extensively manulimtured, Tho stated periods of wor- 
ship appear to bo at tho dawn of day, a little after noon, and at 
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sunset: at these hours the priests assemble; when somo prayers 
are chaunted, rosaries are assiduously counted, and tho wifole core~ 
monial, as far as our very limited opportunilics of observing oxtend- 
ed, presented a curious compound of Romish, Buddhist, and 
Hindoo worship. 


DRESS. 


8. The dresses of the priests invariably consist of a garnet co- 
loured garment thrown loosely over tho loft shouldor, leaving the 
right arm bare, and which exhibits, genowally, a power of muscle 
better adapted to grapple with difficultics in tho field than turning 
leaves in the cloister. The garments of the upper classes consist 
of a long loose robe, which wraps round the body, and is secured in 
its position by a leather belt round the waist. Among the higher 
oiders, the robe is genorally made of Chinese flowered silka, the 
favorito colours being red and yellow; over tho robe in tho winter, 
a largo shawl of black satiu, or silk, is generally thrown; and when 
seated, the person weuing it, wraps if round the knecs and fool so 
offectually, as to concoal thom from view. A leggin of red broad 
cloth is attachod to a shoo mado of buffaloo hide; antl no Booteah 
ever travels during the winter, without protecting his legs and feet 
against tho effect of the snow by putting theso bools on, and thoy 
aro secured by a garier ticd under the knee, A cap, made of fur 
or coarse broad cloth, or blanket, completos the habilimont; and 
the only variation observable, is the substitution ofa cloth for a 
woollon robe, during the summer months of tho year. Tho habils 
of all classes are most disgustingly filthy and the man must be 
endued with more than an ordinary share of nerve, who would will- 
ingly interpose any momber of their socioty, betweon the wind and 
his nobility. 


BUILDINGS. 


9, The Booteahs display more ingenuity in the construction of 
their houses, than in any other branch of their domestic oconomy, 
and the entablaturos and capitals of some of tho woolen pillus 
which supported the roofs of their largest houses, were carved with 
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a degree of skill and taste, which would hardly have beon expected 
from the‘general charactor of the people, ‘Tho houses consist of a 
ground floor, of which pigs, cattle, fowls, and rats innumerable, 
have the wndisturbed possession; the ascont to the first floor is by a 
flight of steps of the samo matorial as tho rock of which the walls 
aro composed; and the entranco by ono small door which turns on 
wofften pivots, and is fastened by a Iatch of tho same matorial: 
light is admitted by small shuiters, but very inadequatoly, excopt 
on the southern side of the house, whore wooden baleonios gene- 
rally project beyond the walls, and ave the favourite resort of 
the inhabitants at all hours of the day. In tho winter these baleo- 
nies, from the very imperfee! construction of the shutters, ronder it 
almost impossible to exclude tho external air effectually, and as 
there are no chimnies to any of the houses, the dweller within js 
compelled to endure the compound evil of the suffocating effects of 
aroom filled with smoke, and the piercing blasts of a wind so cold as 
rapidly to abstract nearly all natural warmth from the body. ‘Tho 
fire-places are solid masses of masonry, raised about two fect from 
the ground, with circular openings to recoive the cooking ulensils, 
and an aperture for the fire below; a very correet reprosentation of 
the structure and modo of using it, is givon in Captain ‘Turner's 
work, and it is in principle nothing more than a sories of the common 
choolahs of India. ‘Tho ascent to tho second floor is invariably by 
a ladder composed of a single timber, one face of which is fattened, 
and notches aro cul into it for stops; they ave, however, of such 
inadequate breadth, that great practice is requisito to enablo a 
stranger to descond by them with any safoly. The floor to which it, , 
leads is generally divided off into soveral aparimonts, all oqnally 
romarkablo for smoko and soot, Thero is somolimes a third 
story, and the roof consists of a flat terrace of well beaten carth, but 
* go incapable of resisting even the comparatively light showers which 
fall in these clevated regions, thal a pentroof invariably covers {Mo 
whole structure; it is formed of fir planks which ave laid horizon- 
tally across the timbers, and kept in their places hy stones placed 
upon them, ‘This inadequate fnstoning, as might havo beon antici- 
pated, exposes the planks to the mercy of evory passing breeze, and 
a very little increase to the ordinary strength of tho wind, is follow- 
ed by the rolling of the stones from tho roof, and the clattor of the 
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fiy planks which speedily como after them. Nothing can afford a 
stronger proof of the great indolence of the Booteah charecter, than 
the adherence to this system of roofing; tho great inconvonionco of 
which is annually forced upon their attention by the destruction of 
this most essential part of their dwellings. Some of the houses are 
of stone, and others are mado of earth, the process of which though 
simple is quite effectual in producing substantial walls. As soon 
as the thickness of the wall has been determined upon, boards aro 
raised above the ground at a distance equal to its intended breadth, 
and the interval between them is filled up with moistened carth ; 
tho boards ave preserved in an orect position, by porpendicular sup- 
ports; and leather thongs are passed across, from one side to the 
other to provent the planks being foreed outwards by the process of 
pounding and stamping which is to follow. A number of people 
then stand on the moistened carth, and by constant jumping and 
stamping, press it down sufficiontly to give a great dogreo of consis- 
tency to the mass; wooden rammers are then sometimes used to 
complete the consolidation, and the wholo structure is left until the 
earth is supposcd to he sufficiontly dry, whon the boards aro ro- 
moved, and a similar process is repeated a stage highor, until the 
requisite hoight for the walls has been attained. ‘Tho walls formed 
by this procoss are go firm and hard, that we always selected them 
as butts against which to placo the marks wo intended to firo at; 
and bullets shot from a yifle, ata distance of 80 yards, indonted 
thom very superficially, and wore thomsvlves found Lo bo porfeetly 


flattoned by tho contact. 
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10, At Roondong, Tassangseo, and Boomdungtung, thore wore 
large enclosed yards atlached to the honses in which tho cattlo and 
poneys were kopt, well supplied with straw ; but such farm stoads 
are rarely seen, except at tho houses of the Doompas or heads of 
eaveral villages, who appear to bo generally well supplied with all 
that the country affords. 


FOOD. 
11, The food of the superior classes, that is, of tho Government 


officers and priests, consists of tho flesh of goats, swine, and calile, 
. . ie 
and rico imported from the Dooars—the mode of prepariug it is 
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most inartificial and yude, with little alltention to cleaulinesa, and 
still Jess do the quality of the meat they consumo. ‘The grain, if 
rice, is boiled in the large capper caldrons which have been pre- 
viously mentioned, and is distributed by the eooks to the priests 
ant principal officers, who all dine together, and on these oceadions 
they imbibe large draughts of tho liquor called chong, which ts pro- 
cured by formentation from vice, and is handed round in large but- 
faloc horns, handsomely ornamented with brass, and whieh form the 
invariable companion of the Booteah in every journey he may have 
to make, On all religious festivals, feasting and drinking ave car- 
ried to an excess, the effects of which sometimes incapacitate those 
who have been engaged in thom, two or threo days, for any employ- 
ment: and J experienced, on more than one occasion, the Inconve= 
nicnees of a carousal which had disqualified the Deb and his minis- 
ters for secing very clearly, tho questions submitted for their 
consideration, ‘They are not, however, quarrelsome over their enps, 
and we knew but of one oecasion, during our progress through the 
country, in which wounds had been inflicted during these moments 
of drunken exciloment. 


12, The diel of the great hody of the people is the most miger« 
ablo itis possible to conceive; they are restricted to tho rofuse of 
wretched craps of unvipo wheat and barley, and their food consiats, 
generally, of cakes made from these grains, vory imperfectly ground. 
Before commencing a jowncy, tho ¢rkes ave preparod and thrust 
into the bosom of their iobos, with a litWe salt, somo chillies, and 
a fow onions or radishos. ‘Thoy doposit their loads at tho summit 
and foot of every steep ascent or descent, and solace thomselves 
with tho contents of the recess in tho front of their loose robes; 
this is followed by copious libations of chong from the horn; and 
thero is little prospect of the journey being spectlly torminated, 
until the bottom of the hon has been seen, : 


AMUSEMIEN 





13, The amusements of the Booloahs are almost ontirely con 
fined to archery and quoity; in the former of which they do nat 
oxhibit sq much skill as might havo beon mnticipated fom their 
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love of the exercise, and the fuct of the bow and arrow being the 
national weapon, ‘Lhe marks gonorally shot, at consist ofspieces of 


wood of this VY shape, about 18 inches in longth and seven broad 5 
they are placed in a veclining position on the ground, af about 120 
yaids distance, and thoro is in almost every villago a spot particu 
larly set apart for this manly oxercise. At Dowangiri, the only 
place where we saw the aport, it appemed to bo entered info, with 
considerable ardour; the party generally consisted of tently archers, 
the finestmen I saw in the country; there were many amongst them 
six feet high; with most stalwart, herculcan frames, but wanting 
apparently in the plastic elasticity of limb, which is so conspicuous 
in the tribes further cast; and tho differenco may not unapily bo 
illustrated, by the heavy power of tho dray horse, and the bounding 
yigour of the hunter. The airowis shot at a greatcr degree of clova- 
tion than appears necessary, and on compaing the rapidity of its 
flight with tho velocily of thoso discharged by tho best of our 
Calcutta Archers, T should not hesitate to say that the Tatler greatly 
excel the Booteahs, both in jrecision of aim and sirength of dis- 
charge. ‘The latter is doubtless owing to superiority in tho bow, 
for of tho physical powor of tho Booteah thero can bo no doubt. 
The ‘arrow is genorally made of a vory small species af hambaa, 
which is found at clevalions of tcn and cloven thousand feet ahovo 
the sea, and is remarkablo for ils extreme straigh{ness and strong(h, 
the head used on ordinary occasions is a plain pointed iron ono ; 
but those reserved for warfare, are very frequently barbed and 
poisoned, The Booteshs are quite as mysterious on the subject of 
the poison, and the localities of the treo from which it is obtained, 
as all the other mountain Lribes amongst whom I have made inqui- 
ries regarding if; and are evidently averse to being questioned on 
the subject. 

* Id, At the game of quoils they ovince far more skill than in 
archery, and throw tho stono which hero answers tho purpose of 
the quoil, with a good deal of aceuracy ; tho mark is generally a 
bit of stick fixed slanting outwards in the ground, at a distance of 
about 80 yards; the stuno is laid flat on ihe palin of the open hand, 
and is projected from if with a rolalory motion 3 but it is novor 
graspod by tho fingors as the quoit is with us. “There were several 


of the Zeenkals altached to the palace of Poonakha, who resorted 
every cv@ning fo a spot near the house we oceupied ; and amongst 
thom were many, who evinced considerable skill in striking the 
mark, Itisa game quito as national, and commonced at quite as 
early an age with them, as marblea with English boys, and the 
Booteah seldom appears to greator advantage than when ongaged in 
those exercises—quarrels seldom or never oecurring, and thoir 
hilarity being unaccompanied with that boisterous rudonoss, which 
characterizes the fostivilies of most of the savage tribes around 


them, 


CIIARACTER. 


15. Tho disposition of tho Bootenh is naturally execllent—he 
possesses an equanimity of temper almost bordering on apathy; and 
he is rarely sufficiently roused to give vont to his feelings in any 
exclamations of pleasure or surprise—that they are gonorally honest, 
was fully proved by thefact. of our having seareoly lost my thing during 
many months marching through the country, and when tho baggage 
distributed amangal 200 coolies was known to contain many articles 
of considerable value. 'Thoy avo on the other hand indolont fo an 
extrome degree, totally wanting in onorgy, illiterate, immoral, and 
victims of the most unquulified superstition: their virlues aro their 
own, and their vieos aro the natural and inovitable consequenco of 
the form of Government under whieh thoy live, and the brutalizing 
influence of the faith they profess, Tn my inlereourse with the 
highest ofieers of state in Bootan, the improssion created was far 
loss favorable than that produced by observation upon the lower 
orders of the people, ‘Tho former, I invariably found shamoloss 
beggars, liars of the first magnitude, whose most solemnly pledged 
words were violated without the slightest hositation—who entored 
into engagements which they had not the most distant intontion of 
fulfilling, who would play the bully and sycophant, with equal readi- 
noss—wholly insensible apparently to gratitude, and with all the 
montel faculties most imperfectly developed. Mxhibiting in their 
conduct, a rare compound of official pride and presumption, with 
the low cunning of noedy medjocrity; and yel prosorving at the same 
time a mild doportmont, and speaking generally in a remarkably 
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low tone of voice. Much as my official dutics have brought mo into 
close personal intercourse with the native officers of the different 
courts of inter and ultra Gangetic India, IT bad nover failed to 
find some, who formed very remarkable oxceptions to the generally 
condemnatory, judgment that would have been pronounced on the 
remainder; but amongst tho officers of the Deb and Dhurma 
Rajahs of Bootan, I failed to discover one, whom I thought entitled 
to the slightest degree of confidence cither in word or deed. 


16. The importance of obtaining a clearer insight than we have 
ever previously possessed, into the resources, government and 
character of the Booteahs, has induced mo to enter more minutely 
into the subject, than but for tho precarious naturo of our political 
relations with that country, it would have been necessary to do; and 
it may now be desirable to advert to iis connexion with other states, 
and to examine the precise nature of the ties by which it is bound 
to them respectively, 





SECTION VI. 
POLITICAL RELATIONS. 
SUB-SECTION I. 
RELATIONS WITH CHINA AND TIBET. 


1, The first in importance of tho foreign relations of Bootan is 
that, which unites hor with China, cither immediately by direct 
communication ‘with the court of Pokin, or indireetly by amnal 
‘embassies to Lassa, the celebrated capital of Tibot; that the former 
ever takes place is extremely doubtful; and that the later does so 


regularly, is now equally certain, 


2 Thero is a tradition current in Bootan, that the country was 
oneo ruled by Tibetan oflicers resident, in it, and that all the palaces 
and castles now oceupied by the Deb, Dhurma, Pilos and 
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Zoompoons, were originally consirucled by Chineso and Tibetan 
aichitects?for the accommodation of those provincial Governors; but 
that after holding the country for some time, and finding it totally 
unprofitable, the oflicers wero withdrawn, and the Booteahs allowed 
to govern themselves; still, however, agrocing to the payment of 
am annual tribute, and recognizing the continued supremacy of tho 
Emperor of China in seenlar, and that of the Dalai Lama in 
spiritual affirs, 


8. The style of these buildings, which unites tho peculiarities 
of Tibetan and Chineso architecture, greatly tends to confirm 
this curront belief; and that the ‘Tibetan influence did extend 
fay moe to the southward, between the seventh and tenth con- 
turics, than it has done since, is proved from a fact mentioned by 
Monsieur Landregy, in the intvoduction to tho translation mado 
by him, and Messrs, Klaproth, and Abel Remusat, of tho Chi- 
nose work Toe-koue-ki—whore speaking of the Tibetans ho says 
thai, “during the Tsang dynasty, from tho soventh to the com 
mencemont of the tenth contury, they issued forth as conquerors 
from their original limits; waged an almost incessant war against 
Chinas and following the courses of thoir rivers, which issuing from 
the south-eastern coiner of thoir valloys opened a yonte to India, 
extended their conquests in this divoction to Uhe Bay of Bongal, to 
which they gave the name of the "Libetan Sea,’* 


4, At what poriod the withdrawal from Bootan took place, I 
have not the means of cyen forming a probablo conjecture, bul it 
appears quite cortain from the result of the enquiries made during 
my residence in the country, that the power of China is regaridoed 
with considaable respect by the authorities in Boolans and a vory 
marked deforenee is shown Lo the supposed views aud wishes of tho 
authorities resident in Lassa both Chinese and ‘Tibotan. . 


5. The names, by which China and Lassa are designated in 
Bootan, ac Peclooma and Peba, and tho ‘Tibetan race are called 


Phuree-Jenna, and not Ceana, as written by Captain ‘Tuner, 


. Vou-koue-kd, Tatvoduetion, page axiy, 


a 
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which that officer gives, as the Tibetan appellation for China, seams 
to be veiy indifferently applied, as might have been infetred from 
their almost total want of geographical knowledgo; and would appenr 
to extend not only to the kingdom properly called China, but to tho 
vast vogions of eastern Tartary, Kumpa, as I havo before mentioned, 
designates that portion of Tibet, lying betweon the southem bank of 
jhe Tsanpo river, and the snowy ridgos which soparate it from the 
northern limit of Bootan. It is Lo this portion of ‘Tibot that the 
knowledge of the Booteahs is almost entirely confined, and I could 
discover but few people in the country who had over visited Lassa. 
The communication being generally with Teeshoo Loomboo, this is 
the only line of route with which they are at all familiar. 


6. Tic intercourse which does take place is generally confinod 
to tho few months that interveno between the melting of the 
snows of one season and tho accumulation of the following; an 
interval of little more than threo months ; for the inhabitants of 
Bootan appear to have as great a horror of tho oxtreme sovority 
of a Tibetan winter, as tho timid Bengallee of traversing tho snows 
elad mountains, which rise in (orvific magnificence from his plains. 

. 

7. Tho only occasion on which any thing approaching to regular 
communication {akos place is, once a yea, when orders are recaived 
from Lassa; on this occasion, it is suid, mossengors arrive boaring 
an imperial mandate from China addressed to tho Deb and Dhurma 
Rajahs of Bootan, and tho Pilos and Zoompoons under their orders, 
Jt is written on fine cambric, in large letters, aud generally contains 
instructions to be careful in the governmont of the country, to quell 
promptly all internal tumult or rebellion, and to report immediately 

fon pain of the infliction of a heavy fine, any approhended inva- 
sion from external foes. On one occasion it appears, that thesa 
ordors wore noglected, and a fino of 10,000 Deba rupees was 
imposed, of which the extreme povorty of the country prevented the 
payment but by three instulments in as many years. With this 
imperial edict twonty-one gold piecos of coin are said to be always 
sent—a mark of respect it may be presumed to the Dhurma Rajah. 
A reply is dispaiched by special megsengers, who aro always 
atlended by twenty-three coolics bearing loads of a particularly fine 


description of vice grown in Assam, and called malbhoge~-othor 
goods, id’ the estimated amount of 3000 rupees per annum, are also 
sent, consisting principally of Assam crondi silks of the largost size, 
kewrwa cloths, another varicly of Agsam silks, of a white ground wilh 
red borders, six cubits long and throe broad; cotton, cloths, twelve 
cubits Jong and three broad; and choora made of a very tine rie 
grown in Assam, 


8 It is affymed that on these occasions a relurn present is 
made consisting of China flowered silks and scarfs, coral and moulds 
of silver and gold, ‘Three Lamas on tho part of Bootan, are said to 
bo constantly in attendance at Lassa, which city is regarded by the 
Bootoals with the same veneration that was once felt for Rome, as the 

-residonce of the supremo Pontiff of the western world, ‘The Dharma 
Rajah profosses to regard tho Dalai Lama as an older brother, 
and transmits to him annually some presents as marks of respect, 
for which the Lamas ontheir return bring back some trifling acknow- 
ledgmont in China silks, chowries, and gold leaf, for tho ombel- 
lishment of tho temples and palaces. 

‘ 

9. Tho Chinose authorities at Lassa appear to exercise no“direct 
control in tho government of the country, and although Bootan has 
from the year 1810, presented a scone of incessant intrigue, and. ine 
ternal turmoil, T heard bul of ono instance, in which any interfer 
eneo was attemplod, to cheek the excesses of the several partios 
who had been contending for the Debship ; and though tho accu. 
racy of this slatoment was subsequently questioned, it may bo use- 
ful to record it, In the your 1830, a Tongso Pilo called Diwzee 
Namdé, rose in rebellion against the Deb Sujce Gassé, whose 
superior ability and power had onabled him to retain that offlee for 
nine yours instead of three, to which the tenure is limited by tho 
estublished customs of the country, Sujeo Gassed’s authority was 
too firmly established to be casily shaken, and though the cause of 
the Tongso Pilo was espoused by the Dhurma Rajah and the priests, 
he was unable to offect the removal of the Deb: the whole country 
was convulsed by the excesses of the opposing factions, and in this 
emeigeney Durzee Namdp applied to Lassa for assistance: tivo 
Chinese officera wore sent with a body of troops to his aid, aud on 
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their arrival an investigation was ordored into the merits of the 
question, at the castle of Tongso—a compromise was offecied by 
the temporary abdication of Sujee Gassoé, and his rival Durzeo 
Namdé was installed, when the troops retuned to Lassa. Tho new 
Deb rotained his office for two years, whon he died, and was snc- 
ceoded by Deb Tillé, At the expiration of his tricnnial possession 
of the suprome rank, another successful revolution restored Sujce 
Gasseé 1o the head of the Government, in which office he continued 
until the arrival of the las Mission in Bootan; when he was de 
posed by tho Daka Pilo who retained possession of the Deb's office, 
during my residence in the country: the ex-Deb, Sujec Gassed, con- 
tinues still however, to sot his authorily af, deflance, and having se- 
cured possession of ‘Tassisudon, the second royal palaco in Bootan, 
hag prevented the court from occupying it, at the accustomed 
period of the summer months, 

10. This, which has been one of the most protracted rebellions 
that has taken placo for many years, had not when I was in Bootan, 
attracted the attention of tho Lassa authorities, nor had any reference 
been then made to them by either party for assistanco; but as the 
Dhtrma Rajah and priests began to fool the inconveniences of a 
constrained detention at Poonakha beyond the poriod fixed by 
established custom, negotiations had boon opened with tho 
opposing party when I lofi, for permission to proceed to Tassisudon ; 
and it is not improbublo, should it have been denied, that a refer- 
ence was made to the Lassa authoritics on the subject; but all 
partics, however swayed by the lovo of power, entertain a very 

J salutary apprehension of any direct interference in their internal 
quarrels by the Chinose or ‘Tibctan officers ; and would rather incur 
the inconveniences of thoir most unsctiled form of Government, 
than endeavour to escape from them by an appoal to a power which 
“they both dislike and dread. 


. 
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SUB-SECTION TI, 
RELATIONS WITH NEPAUT. 


J. The Political rolations of Bootan with Nopaul, appear to have 
arisen originally, from tho invasion by tho Goorkha army of tho 
Sikkim Territory in 1788, when tho Rajah severely pressed by the 
enomy, supplicated assistance both from Tibet and Bootan, ‘The 
forces of Sikkim and Bootan, aided by a party of Baotcahs from 
a province of ‘Tibet called Portace, returned towards the capital of 
Sikkim, and about the beginning of Decombor, compelled the Goor- 
khas to retire towards Iam Churrio on the Kan Kayi, where they 
had erected forts to secure a communication with Moorung.* 


12, “Shortly aflor gaining these advantages,” says Buchanan, 
* the troops of the Dova Dhurm retired, for they are allowed no 
pay, and the country was too poor to admit of plunder.” And as 
their assistance was first domanded at Lhe end of the yoar 1788, and 
the return of tho Bootan troops to their own frontior, took place 
at the ond of March in tho following year; their whole period of 
service appours to have extended only to the threo intormadiato 
months, ‘Cheir withdrawal, howevor, was followed by tho submission 
of tho greater part of tho Sikkimites to tho Goorkhas, but tho Rajah 
fled for refuge into ‘Lihot. 


18. The success of to Goorkhas caused the most serious alarm 
both to the Governments of Lassa and Boolan; and application was 
made to tho Emperor of China for assistance. Boforo, however, a 
reply could be received, the Deb and Dhurma Rajahs sont an om~ 
bassy to Kathmandoo offering to purchase their safely by the sa- 
crifice of that part of Baikantpoor in the plains of Bengal, which had 
‘been ceded to them by Mr. Hastings, the Governor Genoral of India;* 
but the necessity of this concession was saved by the interposition of 
the Emperor of China, whose force, as has boen already mentioned, 
humbled the pride of tho Goorkhas, and compolled them to purchase 
an ignominious peaco by an acknowledgement of yassalage, 


* Tamiltowa Nepaul, page 120, ‘ 
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14, Tvom that period to the year 1813, when Nepaul was invaded 
by tho British army, Bootan had been unmolested by the Goorkhas, 
a forbearance which could only have arisen from a conviction, that 
any hostile demonstration against it, would draw down upon thom tho 
yengeanco of China; and it is difficult to imagine any other motive 
sufficiently powerful 1o have checked the career of a race, who had 
extended their conquests from the banks of the Suiledge to the 
Teestah, and consolidated under ono poworful rulo every polty stato 
on the southern slope of the great Himalyan chain, comprised within 
those limits. Bootan would havo been overrun by a handful of 
Goorkhas in one season; and nothing but the foar of an infliction 
similar to that which avenged the plunder of Digurchee, would havo 
saved the palaces of the Deb and Dhurma from a similar invasion, 


15. Tho bold and determined policy of the Marquis of IIastings, 
which interposed the petty state of Sikkim as a barrier to the 
eastern progress of the Nipalese, gave an additional seal to the 
security of Bootan, which until then it had never possessed ; it cut 
off the possibility of invasion, except by a hostile movomont of tho 

. Goorkha troops, tmaugh a state protected by the British Govern- 
menf, and this it was evident never would bo attempted, until the 
Nepaulese were again prepared to grapple with the foo which had so 
recently humbled their pride. ‘To this arrangement, alone, has 
Bootan beon so long indebted for freedom from aggression; and 
with the presont greatly augmented army of Noepaul, the attempt 
would have been hazarded, in defiance of China, could the neutra- 
lity of tho British power havo been secured. 


16, In tho petition addrossed by the Rajah of Nepaul to the 
Emperor of China in March 1815, supplicating assistance against 
the British, in men and money, the Emperor's attention is forcibly 
dvawn to the situation of Bootan, as particularly favorable to an 
invasion of the British Torritories ; and as the document illustrates 
the policy which has been since pursued by that rostless and ambi- 
tious power, it may not be useless to notice it at the present moment. 


“The climate of Dhurma, it says, is temporate ; and you may 
casily send an army of two or three hundred thousand men by tho 
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rdute of Dhurma into Bengal, spreading alum and consternation 
among thé Europeans as far as Culeutta, The enemy has subju- 
gatod all the Rajahs of the plains, and usurped tho throne of the 
King of Delhi; and therefore il is to ho oxpeeted that theso would 
all unilo in expelling uropeans from Tlindoosian.. By such an 
event, your namo will be renowned throughout Jumboo Deep, and 
whenever you may command, tho whole of its inhabitants will be 
forward in your service. Should you think that the conquest, of 
Nipaul and the foreiblo separation of tho Goorkhas, from thoir 
dependence on the Emperor of China, cannot materially affect your 
Majesty's interests, I beseech you to roflect, that without your aid, 
T cannot repulse the English. Aftor obtaining possession of Nepaul 
they will advance by tho routes of Buddinauth and Mansowroay, 
and also by that of Diggurehee, for tho purpose of eonquoring 
Lassa. I beg thevofore that you will write an order to the English, 
‘directing them to withdraw their forces from the territory of the 
Goorkha State, which is tributary and dependent on you; otherwise 
you will send an army to our aid. J beseech you, however, to 
lose uo time in sending assistance, whethor jn mon or monoy ; that 
I may drive forth the enemy, and maintain possession of the moun- 
tuing, othorwiso in a few yours ho will bo master of Lassa.* 


17. Tho cautious policy of China proventod tho adoption of the 
plan recommended: Bootan was spared a visitation which would 
have veduced her {0 a stale of still more hopoless poverty than she 
is in at presont; and tho inhabitants of Bengal escaped tho panic 
which would have followod the occupation of that country by a . 
Chinese force, vom that poriod to the present, searcely any 
intercourse, eithor of a political or commercial nature, has taken 
placo between Nopaul and Bootan; and judging from the oxtreme 
ignorance displayed by nearly every person questioned on the 
subject, litle more of that country appears to bo known than thé 

“namo which in Booteah is Denjoo, and of the Nopaulese Meu. 


18, During my residence at Poonakha I received communications 
from Bengal, mentioning the departure from Kutmandoo of certain 


* Fiaser’s Tour JTimala Mountains, Appendix 3, pogo 627, 
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parties for Bootan by various routes; and my attention was,in 
consequence, particularly directed to the discovery of ayy persons 
who might arrive from that quarter; bul none appeared up to the 
latest period of my stay, and I ascorlained that tho route most 
gonerally frequented by the Nopaulese, is that which shirta tho 
westorn fronlier of Sikkim, and unites with the plains by the Nagur- 
kote pass in the Moorung: the Booteuhs never visi) Nepaul for _any 
, purpose, and the only route through Silckim, has ceased to be open 
‘to them, since the termination of the war in 1818, To invade Boo- 
tan, the Nefaulese must cither pass through Sikkim, or through the 
British or ‘Tibetan territories, for there is no intermediate neutral 
country which could be traversed, and an act of aggression must 
be committed against one or the other. Tibet, indeed, regards 
Sikkim asa province of its own, and the Rajah who is at Lassa 
known by the title of Damoo Jung, is said in the very last and most 
apthentic work on China to send annually an offering of a small 
amount to the Dalai Lama, and to receive a trifle in return.* 


19, It can hardly be doubted, that any invasion of Bootan by 
Nepaul, x powor which tho Chinose rogard as under vassalage to , 
thom, would be followed by punishment from the latter; and that 
assistance would immediately be intreated from the authorities at 
Lassa by both the Deb and Dhurma Rajahs. "Tho sacred character 
of the lattor is inferior only in the estimation of the Chinese to that 
of the three pontiffs of Tibet, the Dalai, the Toeshoo and ‘Taranat 
Lamas; and tho sword which exterminated the dynasty of Tibetan 
kings to avenge an insult on the grand Lama, would certainly be 
dvawn to punish the aggression of a vassal against his younger 
brother: the misehiof would, however, be effected, before a Chinese 
or Tibetan army could como to the rescue; and as tho incursion 
would probably be only a predatory one, the real attack would bs 

* directed against the Nepaulese in their own torrilory; but it might 
lead to a permanent occupation of the castles of Bootan by Chinese 
troops, similar to that which placed the strongholds of ‘Tibet at 
their disposal; a result which the British Government could hardly 
contomplato with indifference, 


* Qutcluf's China, vol. Ist, paga 273, 
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SOB-SECTION III. 
RELATIONS WITIL SIKKIM, 


20. ‘Tho relations with Sikkim, appear to bo almost entirely con- 
fined to a trifling commercial intoreourse between the Bordering vil» 

_ lages on tho westorn frontior of Bootan, and beyond the jurisdiction 
of Paro Pil, the name or nature of the country is almost. unknown, 


21, Tho oxtreme ignoranco which provails in Bootan, nol only 
of every contiguous state, but even of the different parts of their 
own country proves, that its inhabitants searcely ever venture 
hoyond the immediate neighbourhood of tho villages they oceupy ; 
thero is so great a jealousy between the Zoompoons of different 
districts, that tho uimost difficully is experioneed by tho cultivators, 
in effecting a removal from one place to anothor; and tho pornis« 
sion to do go, is only obtained by tho payment of a stm go largo, as 
to vender the raising it at all, almost hopeless. ‘To insure continus 
anco on the samo spots agreomonts at Poonakha for the cultiva- 
tion of the lands, aro eutored into with tho women instead of tho 
mon, and tho reason given for it was, that they wore less likely , to 
roam: a moro effectual provision could hardly havo been mado in a 
country whore Polyandty provails; and whore three ov four malos 
would bo enchained by tho fottors which bound ono female, 


22, On tho cast, Hootan is bounded by a strip of the Kumpa 
country, and as tho only intercourae which takes place with it, has 
"been beforo shown to bo of a purely conmoreial nature, it will be 
unnecessary to notice ib again in this place, 


98, With the British Government, the relations of Bootan hava 
been already go fully shown in the preceding suctions of Ufis report, 
that a fow concluding observations are all Chat il now appears ne- 
cessary to mako ; and theso have beon rendered imperative, by the 
failure of every atlompt to induce the Gavernuent of that country, to 
entor into any engagements, or to congent to any propositions, calcu. 
lated to remove the numerous causes of dissatisiaction arising from 
tho constant aggressive incursions of ils subjects upon the British 
territories, 
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CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS, 


1, Jt will have been seen from the preceding report, that the 
connexion of the British and Bootan Govornments has arisen and 
been preserved, almost entixgly from the circumstance of the lat- 
ter having obtained possession of a corlain extent of territory in 
the plains, without which the Booteahs could scarcely oxist; the 
products of their own hills being quite insufficient to support even 
the wretehedly scanty population which is thinly scattered on 
their sides and summits, In the earlicr periods of ou communica- 
tions with them tho most remarkable feature of the intercourse was 
the extreme anxiety displayed on every occasion to conciliate 
them; and this feeling, which led to the restoration of tho Bengal 
Dooars by Mr. Hastings in 1788, when they had beon justly forfoit- 
od. by the misconduct of the Booteahs, continued to mark the policy 
ofthe Government, when the acquisition of Assam extended the 
oxisting relations, and 1endered the formation of engagements with 
the Bootcahs necessary, in that quater also, 


2. Mr, Scotl by whom these engagements wore made, overlook- 
ing the unfair advantage which had been takon of the Assam 
Princes during the declonsion of their power, ronowed and confirmed 
tho agyeemonts which had been oxtoried from tho weaknoss of those 
rulors; and the Booteahs weie secured in the continued onjoyment 
of priviloges, of which a less generous policy would have altogether 
deprived them. Tivery concession continudd te be made, for the 
sake of proserving those amicable relations which could not bo 
interrupted without causing great local distress; and the reward of 
such forbearance has been scon in acls of repeated aggression, in 
the murder and abstraction of British subjects, the non-payment 
of tribute, and tho refusal, until foree had been employed, to make 
ieparation for the injuries inflicted, or to assist in devising plans to 
provent their future recurrence. 


8, A Mission was deputed from the Suprome Govoinment to 
the Court of Bootan under a belief, that the rulers of that country 
were kept in ignorance of the proccedings of their local officers, 
and that when known, some decisive steps would be taken to guard 

x 
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against the probability of interruption to those amicablo rolations, 
the contifaance of which was of vital importanco to Bootan itself, 
In its progress through the country, tho Mission was every where 
received with marked distinction—tho lnyoy was waited upon by 
evory Soobah of the districts through which it passed, and nothing 
could have oxhibifed a moro anxious desire Lo do honour to the 
power that doputed i, than tho extreme respoct with which the let 
tors and pesonts of the Governor General of India were received by 
the Deb and Dhwma Rajahs of Bootan, Yet so wholly impotent is 
the government of the country, amd so lamentable are the effects of 
the contests for supremacy which have dovastatod Bootan for tho 
last thirty years, that its rulers dare not enter into engagements 
which howover calculated to promote the genoral welfare, may in- 
diveetly clash with the imaginary intoresls of a Pilo or Zimpé. 
During many protracted discussions hold with tho ministers of the 
Deb, every argument was used, and the most detailed explanations 
were offered, to arrest the attention of the Government, and to show 
the extromo hazard ineured by the misconduct of its officers, 
Various propositions wore submitted, and discussed, and the drat of 
a treaty was at last prepared wilh Une avowed concurrence and appro- 
val of the Deb and his ministers, who repeatedly admitted, both in 
private and at the public durbarg, that its provisions were mnobjce- 
tionablo—thoy uppointed a time for ratifying it by signattire, avd 
whon the period for doing so arrived, evaded it on the most frivo- 
lous pretexis, ‘Tho Dob, to the last, admitling, that he had uo 
valid abjection to offer, and that it wag ecaleulated to benefit his 
country by removing many existing causes of dissatisfaction: these , 
opinions he held in common with the ex-Deb, the Paro Pilo —the 
Tassi Zimpé, Wandipoor Zompon, and tho Lam and Doh Zimpés ; 
and yet ho avowed thathe dared not sign it, as tho TongsoPilo 
objocted. 


4, With such a Government it is sufficiontly evidon{, that nego~ 
tiation is utterly hopeless, Tts nominal head is poworloss, and the 
you] authority of the country is vested in tho two Barons of ‘Tongso 
and Paro, who divide it between them, A rigid policy under such 
circumstances would justify Lhe immediate pormanont resumption of 


all the Dooas, both in Bengal and Assam, now held by Bovtan-—~ 


* 
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for when the engagements by which they were permitted to occupy 
them, have been so repeatedly violated, aud the Dooais Rave been 
made places of refuge for organized bands of robbers and assassins ; 
security to the lives and propertics of our own subjects, would jus- 
tify any measures, however apparently sovere, which should strike at 
the root of a syslem so prolific of the most serious evil. But there ae 
many powerful motives for pursuing a less severo course of policy 
than that which stern justice and ingullod forbearance demand. 


5. These Dooars form, as has been already observed, the most 
valuable portion of the Bootan torritory—ihrough them, and from 
thom, are procured, cither directly or indirectly, almost every article 
of consumption or luxury, which the inhabitants of the hills possess, 
Their principal trade is with them, the priests and higher classos of 
the laity subsist almost exclusively upon their produce, The silks 
of-China, and the woollens of Tibet, aro purchased in barter for the 
cotton, rice and other products of the plains; and the policy which 
would exclude tho Booteahs altogother from these possessions, 
would sever one of the slrongest ties by which they may now bo 
constrained, It is, howeyox, no loss clear that some decisive mea- 
euros are indispensably necessary, to guard against the repetilion af 
such aggressions as have been committed at various times against 
the Bittish Governmont, since its occupation of Assam; and as 
these offences have, in almost evory instance, been perpetrated 
within the jurisdiction of the ‘Tongso Pile, whose pernicious 
“counsels and avarice prevented the ratification of those agucoments 
which wore calculated to prevent their recurrence, it is bub 
‘just that the weight of punishment should fall moro heavily upon 
him than upon those other members of the Bootan Government, 
whose conduct evinced a greater respect to the moderate demands 
and wishes of the British Government, By drawing this distinction 
‘and explicitly stating it to the Bootan Government, tho justico 
which attached the Assam Dooars would be felt, and the generosity 
which spared those of Bengal appreciatod. 


6. The attachment of the Bootan Dooars in Assam, which are 
all, with one exception, under the ‘Tongso Pilo, would excite the 
most serious apprehension in the mind of every mombor of (hat 
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Govornmont ; and all would feel the absolute necessity of imme- 
diato subfnission, to avert the oxlension of the measure to those in 
Pongal; some show of opposition might possibly bo at first, made, 
/ but communications would, I doubt not, be very speedily addressed 
to tho Government, supplicating their reloase, and offexing to accede” 
to any terms which it might wish lo impose as tho candition of 


restoration. 


7. A treaty could thon either be dictated, binding them down 
to the observance of such conditions as our prosent moro Recurate 
Knowledge of the country and government might show to bo 
necessary ; or should the opening a communication with Tibet be 
still considored desirable, the Government would be justified in 
refusing to treat on tho subjoct with any but the paramount 


authorities at Lassa. 


8 To regain access to the Dooars, tho Booteahs would again, 
as thoy did in 1782, immediately supplicate the friendly intercession 
of those, whom wo now know to bo their political masters, and tho 
opportunity would bo thus afforded of re-oponing a communication 
between the British and ‘Libetan authorities, lo which tho Bootéuhs 
aro now most determinodly opposed. Tt would thon bo as clearly 
their interest to assist, as they now fancy it to bo thoir duty to offer 
every obstacle to, tho re-ostablishmont of this intereourse; and the 
united influence of the Deb, Dhurma, and Pilos, would, from motives 
of common interest, be brought to bear upon the succossful result 


of tho negotiation, 


“ 9. That itis most desirable, on political grounds, to ondeavour to 
aacertain the nature of the foreign relations of the Tibetan authori- 
ties, admits not of doubl, Tho information obtamed during my 
residence in Boolan, would lead to the belicf that the Agents of” 
Russia have found their way to that colobrated capital of Central 
Asia, and with what views they have been sont, may bo safely in 
forred from their proceedings in a still more conspicuous field, fur- 
ther west. Three or four merchants from Lassa, whom F met in 
Bootau, oxprossly said that (hero were forcignors residing there 
very much like us in dress, appearance and mannors; who sat at 
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tables, and wore constantly ongaged in writing and reading in books, 
similar to those tie) saw with the officers of the Missién, That 
they were not Chinese was equally explicitly stated, and the inha- 
bitants of Lassa are too intimately acquainted with thoir Military 
conquerors, te have been mistaken on this point, No nation of 
Europe that we are aware of has, for the last contury, sent forth 
even her messengers of peace to tho turbulent races of Central 
Asia, and the widely extended diplomatic influence of Russia, 
may at this jaoment be moving in Lassa the wires, which agitate 
Nepaul? 


% 10, missaries were dispatched from the Court of Katmandoo to 
Lassa as soon as the intention of sending a Mission into Bootan and 
Tibet was known; with the object of arresting its progress to the 
latter country; and whether effected by thoir representations, or 
oceasioned by the apprehension of incurring the resentment of the 
Chinese officers in Tibet, cortain it is, that the most decided and 
unqualified refusal was given by the Bootan Governmont, to any 
communication being opened with the authorities at Lassa. 


“If, Should it not bo considered necessary or dosirable to 
attempt this renewal of communication, the arrangement for the 
better *management of tho Dooars must of course bo made with the 
Deb and other officers of Bootan: but experienco has vory recently 
proved, that force must be employed, and that it will be nocessary 
for the Government itself to dictato the terms on which they will be 
permitted again to hold them. Nor would it be expedient to restore 
thom, until all the outstanding balances for tribute bad been liqui- 
dated—all persons detained in custody released—and Booteakh off 
cers of rank expressly depuled to nogotiate with others appointed 
for the samo purpose by the British Government, 


12, As long as the Dooars continued attached, it would be per- 

fectly practicable to secure the concurrence of the Booteah officers, 

* to these or any other regolutions of our Government; but without 

the infliction of this temporary punishment, it is vain to expect either 

the fulfilment of existing engagements or the ratification of new 
ones, calculated more effectually to coctee them, 


' 
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“13. The Bootaahs avo fully aware that tho vecont prococdings of 

their Gofernment, have been such, as to render the loss of thoir 
Dooars nol improbable; but they rely on the continuance of the 
forbearance which has so Jong spared thom; and tho visit of the Jaie 
Mission has excited so general a degreo of attention throughout 
that country, that the examplo woul toll wilh far groator offeet 
under oxisting cireumstances, than at almost any other poriod sinco 
our ocerpation of Assam, 


id, If on the other hand, the Dooars bo totally and"uncendilion- 
ally sovered from Bootan, we must bo propared not ony to dofend 
tho whole line of frontier from the Dhunseoreo river to the ‘Leestah, 
against tho incursions of men suddenly reduced to oxtrome distress, 
but eventually to pursue them to their fustnesses in the hills, and 
to shnko to their foundations tho castlos of their rulors, 

4 

15, This if necessary, might perhaps be dono, without exciting 
more than anineroased degree of joulousy and uncasinoss on the part 
of the Chinese, and Tibetan authorities, who would hardly commit 
their Government by any atlompt, forcibly to repel tho British 
ams: but a hostile invasion, by greally exciting thoir alfendy 
oxtravagant suspicions and jealousy, would cloge against us still more 
effectually than they now are, tho passes which Jead fromBootan 
into ‘Tibot—and postpone to a period of hopoless futurily -the 
establishment of thal intercourse, which perseverance iv a firm but 
forbearing policy may at length offect, 


16, Any suspicion of hostile invasion of the hills, would render 
Bootan arendy instrument in the hands of Nepaul; and utterly con- 
temptible as her powor and resources ave when singly considorad, 
they would be suflicient to occasion oxtreme inconvenience, if made 
to co-operate simultancously with the latter more formidable power. 


17. The expedicney of having ‘a Nuropean functionary porma- 
‘nontly stationed at the Court of the Deb, was very forcibly impross- 
ed upon my mind during my residence in Bootan; the arrival of 
the Mission at the capital was suiliciont to produce a susponsion of 
hostilities between the parties who wore contending for supremacy ; 


a 
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. 
and on quitting Poonakha on our return, we passed from the castles 
of one faction to those of the other, and were treated wish respect 
at both. With the people of the country gonorally, such a measure 
would, I have every reason to believe, be highly popular, and that it 
wouldhe of advantage to the British interests, there can bolittledoubt, 
I had never but one opportunity during my residence in the 
country, of making even the most distant allusion to such an arrange- 
ment, and that, was at my last interview with the Deb. When on his 
contending for the insertion of a clause in the proposod treaty 
authorising the Booteahs to build houses in Rungpoor, I asked 
whether if such a privilege were conceded, he would also inseiia 
condition, granting a similar authority to any person the British 
Govainment might wish to send into Bootan, Ile immediately 
called out no! no! Say nothing more on the subject, 


48, But unpalatable as such a proposition would at first prove, 
it might be acceded to, if made a condition of the restoration of the 
Dooais. ‘Tho influence acquired by such a functionary, if judici- 
ously exorcised, would bo productive of tho most marked advantage 
in all our future intercourse; it would enable him to watch ond 
coutttoract the ovil consequences of unfriendly external influence 
and of intevnal misrule, as hitherto cxemplified in the management 
of the*Dooars ; and wo could not provide more effectually against 
the veeurrence of those local aggressions, which within tho last 
twelvo years have repeatedly endangered the relations of the British 
Government with Bootan, Every measure which could be thought 
of, has been adopted to chock these excerses without effect; and on 
the proposition being acceded to, it would bo desirable to 
yonounce altogether the tribute now paid by the Bootan Govern- 
ment for the Dooars—which as a sourco of rovonue is wholly 
insignificant; but as a cause of dissatisfuction most finitful—a 
“nominal quit-rent. should still be demanded, as an acknowledgemont 
of our continued sovereignty in the soil, and under such arvange- 
ments as those now suggested,it may be reasonably anticipated that 
more satisfactory relations would arise, than have ever existed 
botwoen Bootan and our provinces, since the establishment of the 
British power in Bongal. 


. 
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«19, The foclings with which the Chinese Government would 
regard the establishment of a British {unetionary in Boolan may be 
inforred, from those exhibited, when they became acquainted with the 
intention of appointing a Resident in Katmandoo; andit ismostimpro- 
hable, that they would offer any opposition more sorigus than was 
shown on that occasion, Lo a measure accomplished undor cireumstan- 
cos, far less likely to excite thoir jealous apprehension, than thoso 
which preceded the establishment of a Brilish Residency in Nepaul ; 
In the Chinese Repository, as quoted in the “ Tviend of India,” it 
appears that tho only objection over offered to tho measure evas ox- 
pressed in tho following terms in a lelter from the Chinese Com- 
missionors Lo the Governor General — Vou mention that you havo 
stationed a vakcol in Nipaul: this ig a matlor of no consequence ; 
but as the Rajah fvom his youth and inoxporicnee, and from tho 
novelty of tho circumstance, has imbibed suspicions, if you would 
out of kindness towards us, and in consideration of tho tics rof 
friondship, withdraw your vakeol, it would be better, and we should 
feel inexpressibly gratoful to you.”* ‘The request, however, itis well 
known, was nol. complied with, and British officers have continued 
to resido at Katmandoo for upwards of 20 years, without producing 
any romonstrance from the authorilios of Lassa or the Court of 
Pekin; and that the dependence of Nopaul upon China has oxistod 
during the whole of that time, is explicitly stated in Mas Gutalall!s 
work upon the Colestial impiro. | 


20, In bringing this report upon my Into Mission into Bootan 
to a conclusion, it is with sincere pleasure that I acknowledge my 
obligations to the gentlemen who wore aitached lo it, William 
Griffith, lisq. of the Madras Medical Service, and Ensign Blake of 
the 56th Regimont Bongal N, I.—Tho cordial co-operation of these 
officers was given ou every occasion; and the J ournal and Botanical 
collections of the ono, and Map of route of the Mission prepared 
from his own surveys by the other, sufficiently allest tho ability and 
zoal with which thoir duties havo been performed. ‘lo Captain 
Jenkins, the Governor General’s Agent in Assam, and tho officers 


* Hiiend of Indin, June lth, 1898, 
+ Ching Opened, vol. 2, puge 555, 
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under his authority, my thanks are especially due, for the most 
unreserved and prompt replies to the many references I brve made 
to them in the performance of the duties of tho Mission. And by 
Mr. N. Smith, the Collector of Rungpoor, I have been favoured 
with Documents relating to the Bootan Dooars in Bengal, which 
have enabled me to trace with more accuracy than would have 
been otherwiso practicable, their relative situations, and tho nature 
and extent of the trade which is now carried on through them with 
Rungpoor. 


21. Inthe Appendix will be found several documents and tables 
illustrative of the facts stated in the Report; and I have prepared 
four maps—ono of the Bootan Dooars in Assam—a second of those 
in Bengal—a third which presents a scction of the whole line of 
country traversed by the Mission in its progress through Bootan— 
and the fourth, a general map, contains all the geographical infor- 
mation which my enquiries enabled mo to collect, 1 am quite 
conscious that very much more yet remains to be done, and I ean 
only hope, that others under more favorable circumstances, will 
horeafter correct and fill up the outline which has been so imper- 
foctl traced, 


R, BOILEAU PEMBERTON, Capt, 
Envoy to Bootan. 


Culeutta, November 80, 1838, 
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APPENDIX. 


No. 1. 


Articles of a Treaty of Peace hetween the Honorable Finglish Bast 
India Company and the Deb Rajah or Rajah of' Bootan. 
® 


1, That the Ilon’blo Company wholly from consideration for 


tho distress, to which the Bootaus represent themselves {o be 
reduced, and from the desire of living in peace with their noigh- 
bours, will relinquish the lands which belonged to the Deb Rajah 
bofore the commencement of the war with the Rajah of Cooch Beyhar, 
namely, to the eastward the lands of Chitchacottuh aud Pangolahaut, 


and to the westward the lands of Kiruntee, Marragaut and Lucky- 
poor. 


2 ‘Chat for the possession of the Chitchacottah Provinca, the 
Deb Rajah shall pay an annual iribute of five Tangoim horses to 
the Ton’ble Company, which was the acknowledgement, paid tu the 
Boyhar Rajah. 6 


8. That tho Deb Rajah shall deliver up Dudjindinarain Rajah 
of Cooch Beyhar togethor his brothor the Devan Deo, who is con 
fined with him, 


4, That tho Bootans, being merchants, shall have the same pri- 
vilege of trado as formerly, without the paymont of duties, aud their 
caravan shall be allowed to go to Rungpoor annually. 


5. That the Deb Rajah shall never cause incursions to bo madé 
into the country, nor in any respect whatever molest the ryolts that 
have come under‘the Hon’blo Company’s subjection, 


6, That if any ryoltt or inhabitant whatever shall desert from the 
Ton’ble Company’s tonilories, the Deb Rajah shall cause him to 
bo dolivered up immediately upon application being made to him. 


t . 
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7. That in caso the Bootans, or any one under the Govornmoat 
of the Deb Rajah, shall have any demands upon, or disputes with 
any inhabitant of these or any part of the Company’s territories, 
they shall prosecute them only by an application to the Magistrate, 
who shall reside here, for the administration of justice. 


8 ‘That whatever Suniassies are considered by the English as 
an enemy, the Deb Rajah shall not allow io take shelter in any’ part’ 
of the districts now given up, nor permit them to enter into the 
Uon’bla Company's territories or through any part of his: and if tho 
Bootans shall not of themselves be able to drive them out, they 
shall give information to the Resident on the part of the English in 
Cooch Beyhar, and they shall not consider the English troops per- 
suing the Suniassies into those districts as any breach of this 
treaty. 

o . 

9. That in case the Ton'’ble Company shall have occasion for 
cutting timbers from any part of the woods under the hills, they 
shall do it duty free, and the people they send shall be protected, 


10. That thoro shall be a mutual roloase of prisoners, This 
treaty to be signed by the Hon'ble President and Council of Bengal, 
and ue Ton’blo Company’s scal to be affixed on the one part and 
to be signed and scaled by the Dob Rajah on the other part. 


Signed and Ratified at Fort William, the 25th April 1774, 


(Signed) Wanrnuy Ilasrinas, 
Wa. Anprarsny, 
P.M. Dares, 
J, Lawrrnr. 
Hexry Goopwin, 
TL Guana 
Gro. Vansrrvanr. 


(A True Copy,) 


(Signed) IE AURIOL, Assistant Secretary. 


a 
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© No, 2. 


¢ 
Translation of Tur Namah agreed to by the Booteuh Reenkafs on 
the 2d June, 1886. 


1. Tho Zoonkafs engage that the Bootan Government make 
every possiblo oxertion to put down tho systom of dacoily whieh 
has so long prevailed amongst tho inhabitants of tho Dooars, 


2. Should however any aggression he committed by, the inhabi- 
tants of the Dooars, the offenders shall be delivered up by S@obahs, 
on receiving the Perwannahs of the Magistrates Lo that effee(, and 
ov their failure to seize the offenders, the Polico of tho British 
Government shall have access to the Dooars in search of the culprits. 


3. The Zeonkafs ongago for the duo yearly dolivery of the 
tribute duo from all tho Dooars to the respective Collectors of 
Kamroop and Durrung, 


4, To secure the due payment of the tribute, a Zeonkaf shall bo 
doputed to make the collections in person, and pay them over hime 
selt to tho Collectors of Kamroop and Dime, and the appoint 
mont of Suzawals on the part. of tho British Government shall coaso, 


¢ 
5. And in case of any arrears again acounulating, to the aunount 
of ono year’s tribute, the British Government ghall be at liberty to 
attach the Dooars in arrears, and to hold the samo, and to collect the 
rovenue thereof until the arrears have eon fully liquidated. 


6. The Zeenkafs will provide for tho sottlomont of all existing 
arrears, after an examination of accounts with the Collectors and 
agrecable to the decision of the Governor GeneraFy Agent on any 
disagreement, 7 


7 The Governor Gonoral’s Agont agrecs on this Ikvar Namcoh 
being completed to give up Buxa Dooar,* that the revenue which 
has been collected from it during tho limo it has been attached 
shall be carried to the account of the outstanding arrears, 


* O1 Banskn Doon, in Assam,—R. 1h P. 


e 
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8 If any individuals, inhabitants of the Dooars, commit 
dacoities, murders, or other heinous offences in ihe Ddvars, and 
take refuge in tho British territory, such offendors shall be deliver- 
ed up to the Booteah officers on their demanding and identifying 
them, 


’ 


(Signed) Bazub Rin Sen Zcenkaf, on tho part of the Dhurma 
Rajah. 


Kasung Gampa Chamta Zeenkaf, on the part of the 
. Deb Rajah. 


” 


si Poongtakeo Zeonkaf, on the part of the Tongsoh Piloo. 


” Khamakepah Zeenkaf, on the part of the Dhurma 
Rajah’s Father, Dimsce Soozee. 
” F, Jenkins, Governor Genoral’s Agent. 
No. 3, 


Treaty submitted on the 26th of April, 1838, to the Deb Rajah of 

« Bottan by Captain R. Boileau Pemberton, Envoy: on the part of 
the British Indian Government to the Court of the Deb and Dhurma 
Rajahs. 


Many years having clapsed since a Mission was deputed from the 
Government of British India to the Deb and Dhurma Rajabs of 
Bootan, and the acquisition of the Territory of Assam by the 
TIon’ble the East India Company having greatly oxtended tho 
relations which formerly existed between the two Governments, 
“the Right Hon’ble the Governor General of India in Council was 
pleased, on the 7th of August 1837, to depute Captain R. Boileau 
Pemberton as Iinvoy on tho part of the British Indian Government 
to the Deb and Dhurma Rajahs of Bootan, with authority to mako 
any arrangements in concert with the Deb Rajah, which should 
appear best adapted to the presont state of affairs, and as likely 
to strengthen and cement the amicable relations of tho two 


a 
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Governments to a degreo not provided for by any existing treaty, 
Tho folloWing articles have boon mutually agreed upon by the Deb 
Rajah of Bootan, und the Envoy on the part of the Brilish Indian 
Government as being calculated to vomove existing causes of 
dissatisfaction, lo extend friondly intercourse, and to place the future 
relations of the two Governments on such a basis as shall be equally 
advantageous to both. 


Article 1st. ‘The subjects of Bootan of overy description having 
always had freo accoss to the territories of the British elndian 
Government for purposes of traffic, it is reasonable and just that a 
similar privilege should be oxtondod to the subjects of tho British 
Tndian Goyernmont, It is therefore mutually agreed, that the sub- 
jects of both statos shall be equally unrestricted in any friendly 
intercourse they may wish to carry on, and shall bo entitled to the 
protection of the respective Governments, as long as they conduet 
thomselves peaceably in their several vocations. 


Article 2d, any vyolt or other inhabitant of the Tlon'ble Com- 
pany’s lerritory shall dosort into the territory of tho Deb Rajah, he 
shall bo immediatoly given up on application boing made for hith— 
and if any individuals, inhabitants of the Bootan territory, commit 
robborics, murders, or other heinous offonces, and tako rofiyo in 
tho British Indian territory, thoy shall be surrendered on the Boo- 
tan authorities demanding and identifying tiem. 


Article 8d, Vf any inhabilant of tho British Indian torrilories 
shall commit offonces in the Doours, for which the Bootan Govorn- 
ment now pays, or has heretofore paid, tribute to the Towble 
Company, such offender shall bo soized and mado ovar for trial to 
the neavest. resident British oflieor, by whom his offences if satis 
factorily proved will be punished in accordance with the Jaws 
which prevail in the Hon’ble Company’s torritory-——but if any 
British subject shall commit offences in the independent Hill 
terrilory of the Bootan Government, he will be amenablo to 
trial in conformity with tho customs which prevail there, tho 
circumstances beiug duly reported at the timo to tho British 
Indian Government. : 


. 
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Article 4th. Should any aggressions be committed by the ins 
habitants of the Dooavs under the Bootan Government, against the 
subjects of the Hon’ble Company, such offenders shall be immedi- 
atcly surrendered by the Bootan frontier officers, on receiving the 
Purwannahs of the Magistrates of Districts to that cffect, and on 
thoir failing to scize the offenders, the Police of the British Indian 
Government shall have free aceess to the Dooars in search of the 
culprits. 


Artide Sth, Should the Booteahs, or other subjects of the Deb 
Rajah, have any demands upon, or disputes with, any inhabitant of 
any part of the IIon’ble Company’s Territories, they shall prosecute 
them only by an application to the Magistrate of the District in 
which such disputes may have arisen, by whom an examination 
will be immediately mate into the nature of the complaint, and 
redress, if necessary, afforded. 


Article 6th. ‘The present mode of paying tribute for the Dooars, 
partly in goods and horses, and partly in money, having led to much 
misunderstanding, and the accumulation of heayy arrears, the 
Bootan Government agrees that the tribute shall in futwre bo paid 
in cash; the revenue for eagh Dooar boing taken at the present 
amount, there being no wish on the part of the British Indian 
Govornment to increase the tribute in the slightost degree, 


Article 7th, To insure the punctual payment of tribute, and to 
protect the Bootan Government as much as possible from imposition 
ot loss, it is agreed, that at the customary scason of the year, Zecn- 
kafs shall ho deputed by the Bootan Government for tho purpose of 
paying the amount duo, directly to the Collectors of Kamroop and 
Durrung, who will grant receipts for the amount so paid; and not, 
‘as was formorly the case, to any intermediate native agents, In 
the event of any Dooar falling into arrears to the extent of one year’s 
tribute, the British Indian Government shall bo at liberty to take 
possession of, and continue to hold such Dooar until the balances 
have been fully realized, and indemnification obtained, for any 
extra expence to which the British Indian Government may have 
been subjected, by such temporary possession of (he Dooar, 


° 
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« Article 8h, Tho Dewangiti Rajah having seized and -kopt in 
confinement twelyo Kacharoo subjects of tho Lon’ble Company, in 
violation of the friondship and practices observed bolween the two 
Governments ; the Dob Rajah having, for the first time, been made 
acquainted with tho circumstances by the British Minvoy, agreos to 
send immodiaicly a peremptory ordor for their surrender to the 
British authorities in Assam, by whom they will be tried, in confor. 
mity with the 3d article of this treaty. 


Article 9th, The Dob Rajah having now been” mage fully 
acquainted with the misconduct of, and aggressions committed by the 
Bootan officers in charge of the Dooars, against ‘tho subjects of the 
Hon'ble Company, will adopt decisive measures for putting an 
effectual stop to conduct of so unwarrantable a naturo; and will isstio 
an order for the inunediato apprehension and surrender of five 
escaped convicts from tho Gowhatly jail, now concvalad in the 
Dooars, who had been condonmed to imprisonment for participation 
in these offences against the British Indian Government, 


Article 10th, Many of the boundaries of the Assam Dooars being 
still in an undefined, and unsettled state, tho Dob Rajah agrees, on 
application boing received from the British anthorities to that 
olleat, to depute properly qualified persons to assist in establishing 
such lines of demarcation as may bo mulually agreod upon by theni, 
and the ollicors of the British Indian Government, 


Article Wh, The want of an authorized agent on the part of tho 
Bootan Government, to whom reference could be made on any sud- 
don exigency, having led to the most sovious inconveniences, and 
frequontly endangored tho friendly rolations of the two Govern- 
ments, it is agreed, thatin fulre tivo accredited, agents of the 
Bootan Government shall reside permancutly, one ab Gowhally in, 
Assam, and the other at Rungpoor in Bongal, for the purpose of 
receiving any communications tho authorilics of those places may 
dosire to make to the Bootun Government, or of convoying to those 
officers the sentiments and wishes of their Court, 


Article 12th, It boing indispensable that measures should ba 
immadiaicly takon, for examinizig and adjusting the accounts of the 
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Dooars, with a view to the payment of all outstanding balancos—~- 
the Deb Rajah agrees, that Zeenkafs or other pergons, well 
acquainted with the accounts of the Dooars, shall bo immediately 
sent to Gowhaity for this purpose, and that they shall bo directed 
to make payments in full, of whatever sums may, on comparisan of 
accounts, be pronounced by the Governor General’s Agont, to be 
due to the Ifowble Company. 


(True Copy,) 


R, BOILEAU PEMBERTON. 





No. 4. 
Translation of a Letter from the Tongso Pilo to Governor General's 
Agent, dated 1st Bysauch. 


Aftor compliments. Tho letter that you sont respecting Buxa 
Dooar affair by the Kullung Dooar road, having reached me, has 
made me acquainted with every thing. I was not awaro before now 
of the eircumstance of dacoities, or of the arroars of revenue which 
havo now come to light. Nor did tho Rajah of Buxa Dooar ever 
inform me about if, Owing to my ignorance of matters, confusion 
and disturbances havo taken placo, ‘You allude to the several pur~ 
wannahs you sent to mo, but the Dewangiri Rajah never gave thom 
tome, Nevortheless the delay that has occurred in enquiring into 
matters would have becn avoided, but for tho circumstance of my 
illness; but having recovered I haye resumed tho scat. of Govern- 
ment; I can assure you that yourpurwannahs have not heen wilfully 
neglected ; the fact is I never reccived any of your letters. At any 
rate considering the great friendship subsisting between the Com- 
pany and Bootan, I beg you will not withhold your kindness from 
me, and that you will be well disposed evory way. In formar .times 
too, during tho reign oftho Assam Rajahs, peace and friendship pro- 
vailed between thom and Bootan, and the revenue was paid and re- 
coived without any trouble, Now also, if you will iake the revenuo 
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and whatevor is due, and release the Dooay, it would be well. If nat 
for my sale, al least in compassion to the Gohayns and Galeng 
Brahmuus who suffer distress he graciously pleased. It would be 
sinful on your pari wore you lo act otlorwiso; you know avery 
thing thal is right. It is a sad {hing lo those who havo no such 
Knowledge ; you ave the managor on tho part of the Br itish Govorn- 
ment and J, Tongso Rajah, am the managor on tho part of the 
Dhurma and Deb Rajah. If you and J are merciful, the ryots can 
live, By means of that Dooar T am enabled to help and servo the 
Gohayne with fish, oil, tobacco, &e. By serving the Goflayng, much 
good will result. Whether the Buxa Dooar Rajah in acting hostile- 
ly has dono it thoughtlessly, or otherwise IT cannot say. ‘There aro 
people who aro wise, and also people who are ignorant, Wherever 
there aro knaves in the neighbourhood, such ovil proceodings are 
likely to occur, We do not listen to the tales of sueh individuals, 
and we bog you will not attend to what our enemies may gay. 
Adverting to all these cireumstances, and witli a view to sottle the 
affairs of the Buxa and the other Dooars, the Dhurma and Deb 
Rajabs have ordered the Dhwma Rajah’s father to proceed down 
to Dewangiri, ‘Tho Dooar has boen attached in consequence of 
dacoitics, and arrears of revenue, but I hearthat the dacoitse have 
been apprehended for you by the Boesoyas, I have forwarded tho 
arrears of reventio and the ponies that woro duo, Wietover 
remains to be adjusted, you will be ploased (o annge and soltle 
by means of writing. ‘The Boesoyas from whom the balances are 
duo aro all with you. You will investigate inlo every matter, It 
was not fair that for a trifling cause such confusion should have 
ocaurred, If any similar disordor oceur, you must investigalo und 
settle il yourself, 


. There never was any disturbance before. The Dhurma Rajah 
has 18 Dooars, in which Buxa is also included; this Dooar is not 
arent freo Dooar, You will kindly pay attention to all that has 
heen gaid, and remembor that you are for me, and J am for you. 
If you have a mind to listen to what cnomies may say, and do 
things such as never was done, of course there is nothing that 
would prevent your doing so. You are however acquainted with 
all that is just and faix. You aro on the part of the Company and 
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T am on the part of the Dhurma Rajah. Whatever you may 
yequire you will kindly write to me about, and whatever I may 
want I will mention to you, what I will say furthor? you are 
acquainted with every particular, 


(True Tranglation,) 


(Signed) T, JENKINS, 
Agent to the Governor General, 





No. 5, 


Translation of a Letter from the Dhurma Rajal’s Father, dated 
, AGih Bysauch 1248, B. S, to Governor General’s Agent, 


Aftor compliments. I write to you to represont what will bo 
found subsequently. Owing to some secret causo or other, the 
Dhurma Rajah has presented himself into my house ; sinnor as 
Tam, this Dhurma Rajah is my son. Now in Bootan, the Dhurma 
Rajah is an infant, Whatover transpires is dono by me. IIere 
live nue, who disobey me. Every appointment originates with 
me. In the course of attonding to tho affairs of the Dhurma and 
Deb Rajahs, the letter that you had despatched by the Kullung 
Dooar voad, having reached the Dhurma and Deb Rajahs, and they 
becoming acquainted with every particular, have ordered me to 
undertake the management of all the Dooars, consequently with a 
viow to investigate into the Buxa Dooar affair, I have come to 
Dewangiri. Tlaving investigated, I find that the cause which led 
to disturbances is of a very trivial nature. Yor some petty mattor 
-or othor, an attempt is being made io broak our friondship. You 
will be pleased to forbear gotting angry. I have come down in 
person, we will settle matlers in the best way our judgment 
dictates. In Bootan there is nono besides me, Whatever you may 
say I will do. You must nol doubt me, J am not a friend of to-day; 
from a long time amity and friendship has existed between the 
Dhurma Rajah and the British Govornment. ‘There never was a 
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nfisundorstanding. People between us, by much backbiting, cause 
confugion® Do not you liston to any such tales, nor will I attend to 
whal may bo told me. You havo como appointed by the British 
Government, and I am appointed by the Dhurma and Deb Rajahs, 
You understand evory thing that is good, and propery; you have 
many countrics, lot that suffice; should you by injustice think 
proper to deprive mo of my little country, what is there to prevent? 
Tf you could, for the suko of the Dhurma Raja at least, let go 
Buxa Dooar, ib would bo good. Tho Vusoer, Talookday, and 
Beesoyas of my Dooar have all beon placed under confinomenl, If 
you could in pity, sot thom at liborty, i would bo doing good. 
Whatever revento and ponoys aro due, I will, agroeably to the 
formor custom, give. You will according to stipulation, take chargo 
of thom; you will of cowrso not refiain from domanding tho 
revenue that is to bo paid in future, Tlaving understood all this, 
if you will yelease the Dooar, it would ho well. Jn order to offect 
all that has beon said, Zeenkaffs, onc on the part of the Dhurma 
Rajah, another on the parl of the Deb Rajah, ono on the part of 
the Dhurma Rajah’s Fathor, and a Zeonkai! from ‘Tongse, and 
Gumbheer Vuzeor of Kullung, in all five porsons, have beon sont 
by me to you. You will make yourself acquainted with eVory 
matter from thom, and bo well disposed. 

& 


(True ‘Translation,) 


(Signed) EK, JENKINS, 
Ayent to the Governor General. 


setae se qsts, — 3 
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No. 6—I. 
Statement of Demands from Buxa Dooar, yearly. 




















Quantity | Rate of | Value 
of ench in Remarks, 
Z Arneles, | Aitiele, | Ny. Rs, 
Gold... RM. We. n 12 0 12 0 The value herein men. 
tioned foi tho articles 
TLOVSOS, ccspesssonseens 15 60 0 900 0 of tibute wasoriginally 
~ fixed by the Assam 
Musk, covecrsernseees vv 8 0 83 0 Kings, and confirmed 
subsequently on our 
Cowtnils, ssrerreere iN 10 uw 0 conquest of Assam, by 
My, Scott, the 
Daggers, sswevssorses uu a8 58 Bhooteuhs havtug xe. 
knowledged it to be 
Blavkets, srcscceevaes u 8 0 83 0 | (eoucect, 
Total, Ny. Rs... Ta it 8 
Ready Cash, Ny, Rs. | 901 0. 
Quand Total, Ny, Rs, ssosersovene | 2015 8 
(Signod) JAS. MATTIE, Ofy. Collector, 


Collectar's Office, Zillah Kamroop, 
the 18th December, 





1837, 


j 


No. 6—2, 


Statement of Yearly Demands from Dooar Gurkhollah, 
























Quontity | Rate of } Vatuc 
of ench in Remaiks, 
Autieles, | Article, { Ny. Ra, 
Gold, ... Re M. We 2 12 0 24 0 Tho value herein 
mentioned for the ay. 
Tlorses,.. 5 60 0 3800 0 teles of tiibrto wag 
ouglnally fined hy the 
Musk, ., fi 2 80 60 Asbam Kings, and con. 
> famed subsequently on 
Cowtails, 2 10 20 ow conquest of Assam, 
” by Mr. D, Scott, the 
Daggers, 2 08 10 Bhooteais having ae. 
knowledged it to bo 
Blankets, ., . 2 3.0 6 0 coirect, 
Total, Ny Rep 309 0 
Rondy Cash, Ny. Ra. ae 995 0 
Ginnd Total, Ny. Rs, vanes | TBE O 
ft lippeneee eniemen eee 
(Signed) JAS. MATTHIG, Collector, 
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No. 6—3, 
Statement of Yearly Demands from Dooar Biynee 








Gold, .., R. M, Wt. 





Blankets,.. 

Total, Ny. Ri 
Rendy Cash, Ny, Rs 
Grand Total, Ny, Re, 





Quantity 
of 
Arucles, 


ll 
ww 
i 
U 
ul 
at 





veseenapanne 





Rate of 
each 
Atticle, 


12 0 





seneencenees 


(Signed) 








Valno 
in 
Ny. Rea 
132 0 
960 0 
330 
0 
8 


a3 0 


M7 8 
260 4 


Wat 12 








Remarks, 
° 


eet eeeere ore pn ing rt 


Tho value herein men. 
toned tor the Articles 
of tibneo was onyinal. 
ly fixed by the Agsam 
Kings, Tard gonfimed 

4 subsequently on our 
conquest of Agsnin, by 
Mi, 2. Seott, tho 
Bhootecaha having ces 
Inawledged it to be 
collect, 





JAS. MATTIE, Collector, 
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No. 7. 


List of Articles brought from the different Dooars to the 


Tongso Pilo,” 


Fiom each Dooar every month,...... 24 puns of Beotul-nuts for the 


Tilo, 


” for the Doné Zoompoon,.,.... 12 puns. 
» the Gurpas, cach, ve... pun 
» Durpun Head Zeenkaf,... 1 pun 
» Saler charge of the grain, 1 pun 
» MONUTIN, seccceessseoseeeeeee 1) DU 
» Bur ZECOPUY) srr seseeserere 12 puns. 


n 
From Benkary....cccccresseersesesereree 280 mands of Goor per annum. 


ay TABBANIGSCE, cassecseeneeeesereese lOO 
gp JONQU, vessseeerevereereseeerseree LOO 
ay TUimdoosee, sssseassesonseesersee LOO 
ap> JUMJUNG, secvesserereereerecreees OO 


From Bijneo Dooar por annum. 


* 60 Picces of Erendi Silk, 12 haths long. 


120 Cotton Chuddurs, 
120 Maunds of Mustard Oil. 
253 Maunds of dried Tish. 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 
ditto, 


* 180 Maunds of Cotton—20 of whieli go to the Jamgjung Soobah. 
8200 ‘Thétee-cloths, 5 haths long, 1 hath broad—a yery thin cotton 


cloth. 


° 


athe Articles obtained by the Paro Pilo are supposed to be nearly 
double in value, and those furnished to the Daka Pilo about 


one-half 


R BP 


fon. t 
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aware 


No. 8. 


* * . ay 
ton, Vegetation and Geology of various places in Bootan. 








YVogetation, 


Geology. 


» 





rs 


yommon to Assam, «.. 







‘ommon to 3 asatn, 
) foot above Nullah, 





eee nee 


o 
one bee tee 


oo ape 
, Weoping Cypress, 
Jungle, 
aongifolia, ... 
Junipers, vegetation seanty, 


ote ane see eee 


‘ vegetation, 
tod Shrubs, 


See engeeorn tte oeenbenereaner 
t oe 


ton SCANtY, sicsersserreesens 
ly heavy ‘wooded Country, hae 
veyelation, . 

Fira, 
‘ake, Rhododandrons, or 





vee eee nee 
ane 


4 * Rhododondrone, Pinus 8 xaolea, } 
ig Elastica, { 


ag Cypress, Tunipors, Seomul 
Dotto Treus, i 


AER We gee ee 


er 





d Gaiks and hododondrons, 
Apple Troos, 


low Shrubs, 
Rhododondrons, sen 9008 vee 
Is of Pinus Excelsa, Lareh, Prim- 


oe 


see ue ane 


re er TTY 


8, Violets, Oaks, Rhododendrons, 
“oping C xpress, os 

topleal epotation, 
mid Yews, oe see tee ane as 
ted Oaks and Rhotodende sea 
: thorn Vegetation, ... 

‘Firs, Rhodoglendrong, «+ 
id Rhodadendrons, 


vet ne nee 


cee tee 


a 





aes 
one 


J Rhododendvons, «. 
‘and law Shrubs, va 
! Rhododendrons, a. an 
Rhodadendrons covered with 
Saso8 and Fichens, the tee tee ; 
Shrabs and Grasses "wari C3 


ae nee 
ste 


‘ales of Barbary, Wooping Cy- 
"a8, Willows and ‘Poplars, ry 
ivory northorn Planta, ves ese 


" ‘, 





L 





fa) 


Hoinblende Slate, Clay 
Slate, Brown Sandstone, : 
Mica Slate, Limestone, ay 
Limestone, Brown Sandstone, 
Tlornblende, 
Gneiss, Mica Slate, 


Clay Slato, Gueiss, 


seas 
Limestono. 

Gnoelss and Mica Slate, .. 0. 
Guoiss, vse cee gee vee 


Gneiss, 
Gueiss, Mica Slate, 


Limestone Boulders, Sandstone, 
Gneiss and Granite, 
Limestone, 


Gnoiss, Limeatone,,,. 
Gnoiss, Limostone. eee 
Nlornblcude Slate, Limestone, 


Mica Slate, Limostond,... 


eC 


verte 


on 


oo 


Gneiss, Clay Slate, 
Limestone, Clay Slate, 
Mica Slate, Clay Slato, ... 
Gnoiss, Mica Slate, 6 v0. 


Limestone, .. 
Compact Gnelsa, 


see eee nee 


tee bee tee 


Guoiss, Mica and Taleose Slate, 
‘Taleaso and Miea Slate, 
Limestone, Geiss, ... 
Mica Slate, Guelsa, 


Mica Slate, Gneiss, 
Tarnbleuda Slate, 


vee ete 


Limostono and Talcose Slate, 


Limestone, vee see tee ote 
Mica Slate, Taleose Slate, 


Limostono, 
Gnoiss decomposing, « 


vee tee tee ee 


Vornblondo, Clay Slate, 
ae 


vero 


a 
Limestong? 
ae a 


uy 


beets) 


o 


Rra 





A mountain Torron| 
pootor, 

Ditto ditto—fally int], 

Ono of tho Principal 


angoo, 


The Impest Rivor 
erossed by an Ty 
‘Yasspong, 

Rosideneo of Dowanl 





Wooden Bridge subg 

Small Village. 

Substantial Wooden} 

{ Residence of th ay om 
Soobah, 

; Flows past Tass eo, uf 
Bootan, falls int@% + 

‘Winter Capital of B 


Small Village. HC, + 
Mountain Torrent, |, 4, 
Small Village, 

Ditto dittto, pricey 
Guard Station, tomp, 


Residence of Sooba 
Mountain ‘Torrent. 
Small Village. o 
Good Villago, Resid’ 


Small Villago, range : 
Substantial WVoodden! 


oon 


ws 


Residence of a Sval/+ 


Substantial Wooder! 
Regal Residonce (T 


Tleavy Snow on 8th’ 





Small Buddhist Stry- 


Good sized Village.{-+ 
Ditto ditto, good cu 
Rough Stineturo, 1, 


Small Villago, 


Creer) 
pb Trees, 


3500 
Residence of a Piloy 
foot, 5 


Snow geeasionally hs in 2 





ae ae 





each, 
Boo-> |, 





i amare Cultivat, 








Fis 50: 
t 


Firs, alia 


Maples, 
Hewy! 
Pinus J 
Roses, 
Firs, . of 
Seanty: 
Stun! 
ail 

" 
Fogetal 


fang | 


mid 
Onks, ! 
Kiva, 0 
Firs, 

Oaks: 

Hoy 

Weopit 


ond | 


Stunte 
Oaks, | 


Scant 
Onks, } 


Woo di 
ros 
Wel 


1b» “Tj 
Oakes 


Stun 
Nor 
aks, | : 


Firs a 





Firs, 


Oaks,; 
Grass) 
Oaks, 
Oaks, 

Mo 
Low & 

spe 


Oal m1 


' 


eager ig 
7 Altitude 
No, Names of Places, ifn et 
n Sou. 
ee ree rene RE Senne 
88 | Roodang, uc ee eee OOB5 
80 | Poak above Zeciim, 7000 
AOD | Lamloo, on vse ore tee 7120 
41] Tasscoling, ae ue ane 7258 
42] Woollakha, ay ae oer 7271 
48 | Komplo abovce Tamasep, 7272 
Ma) Tyloo, see eee oe THM 
45 | Templo, oe ore ae te 702 
46 | Lehindipjoo, .. ao 7868 
47 | Sana, vas eee ete ae 7083 
48 | Chinpola, eave ae one 708k 
49 Tugur Castlo, Apel 8119 
Contluonco of Neo and F 
50 { Roogoou Rivers, as Bats 
$1] Bulphaee Tomplo, us os 8200 
52 | Teight above Santogaon, 8908 
53 fateh between se 8178 
; sah and ‘Tongso, + ‘ 
54] Boomdungting, «| 8668 
55 | Bridgo abovo Chupoha, «+ 8602 
56 | Station above Sana, a 005k 
67 | Ridge noar Pémoo, 9870 
58 erate “i Siig Ae 7 O10 
ulting placo on road 
a mt? a i, ee kee 9008 
Tomple between Jugur 
60 and Jaogsall, vv Doxa e 
Ol | Pomoo (Sr. Gothaid,) o. 9092 
02 | Ridge above Jugw, 9017 
Danjoola Ridge above 
98 } Woollakha, vs me 8017 
64 | Poloolapza Pass, 1, «| 10878 
Ridge botweon ITaposah 
a j “and Longso, on oe 10081 
Ridgo betweon et 
o \ and Jacosalt, a os 11035 
67 | Ridgo bolow Douglata, a. f L185 
68 | Rondoola Ponk, see | 12985 
69 | Donglala Ponk, «ns | 12478 








N. B, For the Notogs upon tho Vegetation, Lam much indobtod to tho Journal of my Intend, De. Griffith 
two oxoollont Baromotors with Zoro Adjustmonta, and tho Calgulations have beon made with Mv, Batley's wi 
Mathomatical and Philosophical Instrumonts, 





Cultivation, 


Barley, Wheat, 


Nono, 





Barloy, good evepay ss. 


Rarloy, 


Burloy, Wheat, Rico, 


Nono, 
Barley, 





on 


oo 


rrereetnunntetnnsene e eprpreerstenn 
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AO Lee een Onno ener snare eeneeatanea ree 


Barley mixed with Radishes,... 


Nono, 


Barlay, (nest soon, .. 


Wheat aud Barley, 


{ Noue, 
Nan, 
None, 
None, 


Nono, 


Wheat (bad,) 


None, 


Nono, 
Nono, 
Whoat, 


Nono, 


Wheat, 


None, 
Nono, 


None, 
Nono, 
Nono, 
Nono, 
Nono, 


Nono, 
Nono, 


vee 





ow 











Vogetation. 





Rhododendrons, Oaks, Yows, 
Oaks, Firs, Rhododontrong, . 
{ Pinus Mascalsa very common, ¥ 
2 Rosos, Shrubs, ta see vee 
Onaka, Rhododondvopa 6 as 
Weeping Willows, Puimroses, 
Onks, Rhododondrons with Licho 
Vira, Oaks, Rhododondyons, a | 
rae au Firs, sr ous wee 
agnolias, rerens Oak, PF 
{ Weeping oy hee Pears 
Jaks, Thododendrons, Yows, Ban 
6 Onk Woods, Rhododondvons, 
2 Creal ete seed 
Pinus lxcolsa, oe ed 
Stuntod Bamboos, we ay ae 4 
Oaks, Piva, Yows, oe oon, 





Onka, Whododondrons, weve 
Oaks, Rhodalendrons, va see 


Onks, Rhododendrans, Codags, 


j Weeping Willows, Fes, swietly 
thorn Vogetation, as sa. ve 
Oaks, Rhododontrons, Wild Carry 
Pinus Hvoolaay ae cose te 
Bamboos, [iva vay ee eee 
Black Firs, Dwart Bamboos, — « 
Pines, open Viv Woodsyr as « 


Wooping Willows, Grassy Syard 


Fira, aay ate ne 
Bamboos, Oaks, Rhododondrons, « 
Pinwy Exeolsa, we ae tet 
Rhododondrons, Junipor Woods, G 
horelos, Currants, uphorbias, 
onli, Ganuine Tareh, Poplars, .. 
{aa Wonda of Oaks, Rhodod 


















dvons, Tunipara, oy ve oe 
ir Woods, —nonr Stimmit co 
change, Rhododendrons, Bojpat, y 
Bambooa, Oaks, Rhododendrans, ¥ 


Bonutifat PireWoods, ae ae 


Sheabhy Rhododondvons, Black 
Juntpors, Alpine Polygonitna, 8 
of Rhubarb, aw ae ae 


Synoptical Table of Heights, Cullivat} 














19 
20 
21 
22 
28 
Q4 


26 
27 


28 
29 
80 
al 


82 
33 
Be 


8b 


86 
87 











Altitude 
in Feet 
+ Names of Places, ‘above:ihe 
’ sea 
Dewa Nuddco, soe 1176 
Chaleeree Nullah, wo 1808 
Tuxa Dooar, wwe oe 1809 
Racedaug, sr aes oe 1873 
Monas River, .. 0 seve 1960 
Déwangirs, ie cba tobe 2150 
VDadooeloo Bridge, 2488 
Kosloong Bridge, ... 2430 
Nulkov, ose ove tee one 2776 
Kooreechoo Bridge, ae 8024 
Tassgongye.. soe ane oe 8182 
Tehinchoo River, be- fe 
{ low Mumichom, mn 3930 
Punakha, on cee ee eee 8739 
Murichom, ase ae 3788 
Peesoochoo Nullah, 4. 4262 
Khun, vee vee ane ae 4202 
Sanson, eos vee nee 4335 
Chuka Castle, 5 oon ALO 
Longloong Castle, a 4523 
Nullah below Tamashoo, 4807 
Tamashoo, sr seen 50Lt 
Roongdoong, ... we an 5175 
Phaen, ae ae as 5270 
Biidgo bolow Sonjar, oe 5876 
Tassangseo Castle, wu. s+. 5387 
Matcosam Bildgo, wa ve 5417 
Toclagong Castle, 1. a6 5705 
Phung, nee tee ee 5929 
Peak above Tamashoo, ... 6238 
Zeeiim halting place, .,. 6263 
Temple on left bank 
of Tehinchoo below 6308 
Chupelia,® ase aes 
Santecgaon, see vee ave 6825 
Linfé, ae aes ves ve | 6896 
Debachoo Bridge, wa 317 
Oonjat, se se one oe 6372, 
‘Tongso Castlo, 4. | 6597 
° 
Bulphace wai, OE 





Cultivation, 


None, ose aus tae toe 


Nono, creer er 
Rico, Plantains, Jacks, Mangoo, 
None, eee ore ate ae 


(Urhur,) Cytisus Cajary. oe 


Rivo, Maize, 1. su vee ane 
None, We: aes 
Rico, Colton, . aw 
Kive, Soomul Cotton "Trees, Sai 
Wheat, aa on nee 
iY Tobacco, Wheat, Rico, 

2 Mangoo, and Jack Tree, .. ; 





Sa eereeeereaaen eens va ensebenenaee 


Wheat, Buck Wheat, Rico, ... 
Whont, Maizo,cs sos see ane 


None, . see see une tee oe 
Baek Wheat, Rico, sen. 
Bailey, Buck Wheat, Homp,.. 


Barloy and Rico, a. oe as 
Lo Sugar Cane, raked 





Orange, Castor Oil, Boo« 
tel Vines,,o0. ose vee ee 
ONG, ses yes vey aoe tte ay 
Rico and Barley, see vee 
§ Rice, Barley, Wheat, Orange } 
Troadyers ass can tetas 
Rlao,scce ase tee coe ote tee 


DidnGy. <ray Mase ue ie as 


Wild Indigo, us sy ae ane 


Nono, wn 1 aes 
Buck Wheat, Wheat, see ope 


Wheat, Boang. ss ase une 


None, asa ton ttn cee ate 
None, gare ae ate tee 


Nono, ase tte tee ate ae 


Barley, Wheat, ws vey 
Rive and Wheat, Orange ‘li ces, 
None, ae ae eae 
Pease in full blossom at 5500 
} Aiet, we eee 
Barley, Tee to 6800 “fet, ¢ 
Almond and ,Peach fa 
Blossom, ee ase ae ae rd 
WON eg uae rete: aie” 00 





Weopt 





i 
! 
t 
{ 
i 
{ 


Plants ¢ 


sevveeeeet 


Plants ¢ 
Firs 50: 


Firs, wf 
| nel 
Heavy | 
Pinus J 
Roses, | 
Bus, .. 
Seanty} 
Stun 

i 


strenen | 


Vogatat 
{ Jung! 
mid 
Ouka, | 
Vira, & 
Firs, 
Oaks 
Fier 


orf 


srsveenal 


Stunte! 
Oaks, 


Soant; 
Oaks, | 


Woor 
108 
Wes 

Stun| 


Jaks, | 





Firs ay 





Low ¢ 
apo} 

16 

Onks 


— 


oy asi 
bes isis 
“ow 
Meas 
We one 
h 
ewe 
Nor. 

i 


ie 
Toone: 
anit 
1 

ilon- 
\ntoto 
Biroh, 
faplos, 


\ “ 
iFivs, 








yovios 
pow 


‘ 
i. ‘Tho obsorvations from which tho Altitudes have boon deduced were mado with 
MW known Formula ag oxpandod by Mosars, Troughton and Sims tn tholy Pamphlot on 
J 








* 
o 
Goology, Remans, 
Limostono, ve ave one ae | Small Village. . 
Mornblonde Slate, Greonstono, ¢ 
Hartono, Grab, Telcos 8] guna Vigo 
Felspar, Gnoiss, Quart, —... | Gonil sizokt Villago. 
Timostono, ss aes ove vee | Bost Villaga seon, 
Limestono, Mica Slate, Gnotss, 
Limestono, Talcoso Slato, ... | Small Village, a) 


Limestone, 
Limestone, er) 
Miva Sinto, Gneiss, 
Limestone, 


on vee nee 


Paleuso Slate, Felspar, ... 
Limestono, 
Ditto 
‘Raleoso Stato, ++ 
Limostono, 
‘Taleoso Slato, Decomposed 
Gnoiss, i 


Limostono, Taleoso Stato, 
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The observations for Latiludo wore all mado with a Troughton’s 
Reflecting Circle on balanced stand, and haye been deduced 
from meridional altitudes of the sun and stars. The Longitudes 
have been calculated from the Route Survey, made by my friend 
and Assistant Lioutenant Blake, and the value of the degrees has 
boon computed from Colonel Lambton’s ‘Table with a comprossion 
of yhy I took a very superior Achromatic 'Telescopo with me 
throughout tho journey, in the hope of obtaining observations of 
tho eclipsos of Jupitor’s Satellites for the detorminalion of Longi- 
tudes, but was invariably disappointed from the clouded state of 
tho atmosphere at the moment of eclipse of tho Satellite. The 
hoights aro deduced from a series of observations mado with two 
excellent Barometers, and caleulated by Mr. Bailey’s formula, 

* given in his Astronomical ‘T'ablos. 
2 s RB. P 
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